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“Bur aS WE WERE ALLOWED oF GoD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS” 
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A WOMAN’S REASON. 
BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


War should I stake my bappy youth, 
My days of spring, 

Upon a man’s untested truth 
And proffered ring ? 


You praise me for my golden hair, 
My eyes of blue; 

But change o’ertakes the fairest fair, 
Then what of you? 

When all you praise has suffered wrong 
And I am old, 

Will love that did to youth belong 
My age enfold? 


Since you but prize my amiling eyes 
And blushing cheek, 

Then breathe no more your tender sighs; 
The things you seek 


Are but the shadows of a shade, 
Will vanish fast— 

Mirage, of mists of morning made, 
That cannot last. 


Tis he who seeks a woman's soul 
Who wins her heart ; 

‘ne reaches not Love’s final goal 
With shallow art. 


ATMOSPHERES. 
BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 

Many residents in our cities return from 
the country every autumn with their health 
invigorated by breathing the pure country 
air. Some have been toned up by the 
oxygen that floats through the mountains; 
some by the ocean winds, that are full of 
saltness and strength. Others, again, light 
upon regions infested by miasma, and they 
bring back the subtle poison of the ‘‘ma- 
laria” in their bones. A good air inspires 
health; a bad air breeds disease and death. 
Ris not necessary to cite the memorable 
case of the “‘ Black Hole of Calcutta” to 
prove that nothing is more deadly than a 
foul, poisonous atmosphere. 

What is true as to physical health is 
equally true as to spiritual health. Noone 
who observes human nature closely can 
fail to detect the prodigious influence of 
atmospheres, holyand unholy, upon charac 
ter and the destiny of the soul. We are 
all members one of another. There is an 
influence that goes forth insensibly from 
every one of us; and each one feels the in- 
fluence of his or her surroundings. ‘‘ What 
& man és—the sum total of his beliefs, 
affections, tastes, and habits—is con- 
tagious in its tendency.” It photographs 
itself upon others. The parent communi- 
cates the moral contagion to the child; the 
teacher to his pupils; the author to his read. 
ers. We may be as totally unconscious of 
this emanation of good or evil from us as 
the person who communicates a scarlet fever 
or a varioloid; yet the fact remains. If we 
are fullof holy light, we can make an at- 
mosphere of cheerful radiance. If our 
souls are on fire with Christ-love, 
others will inevitably feel the warmth. 
A few frigid professors can freeze a prayer- 
meeting; afew fervid ones can kindic it 
intoa glow. Whata tremendous spiritual 
heat was engendered ina certain upper 
room in Jerusalem, when the Divine Spirit 
poured like a wind and a flame into one 
hundred and twenty hearts} The atmos- 
phere became charged with spirituai poyrer. 
Those early disciples carried that atmos- 
phere with them and three thousands souls 
were converted in a day. 
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We observe the striking influence of 
atmosphere in certain schools, Dr. Arnold 
seemed to impress himself so distinctly 
upon the famous school at Rugby that the 
atmosphere became favorable to industry, 
truthfulness, and a high sense of honor. 
No onecan visit the celebrated Mount 
Holyoke Seminary without detecting at once 
a subtle pervading influence that is fatal to 
fashion and frivolity, and yet quickening to 
spiritual life. The breath of Mary Lyon, 
its godly, courageous founder, still breathes 
through the institution; and hence has 
come that subtle inspiration which has sent 
over one hundred of its graduates upon 
foreign missions to India, Africa, and other 
regions of heathendom. I have known a 
careless, irreligious boy to enter a school in 
which religion was made attractive and 
pervading. Without being either scolded, 
or rebuked sharply, or even being exhorted, 
he has soon become changed in character 
by his surroundings. The steady, prayer- 
ful, and godly atmosphere of the school 
seemed to penetrate and mold his charac- 
ter, as a tonic air gives its vigor tothe lungs 
and purity to the blood. Such a school is 
a means of grace to a boy or girl and affects 
those whom even sermons fail to touch. 

Nowhere is this subtle influence of moral 
atmosphere so potent as in the home, 
which God intended to be the primary 
training-school for the commonwealth 
and the Church. Let me feel assured of a 
family altar and the pervading influence of 
God's Word in every household, and I should 
feel no tremor of anxiety for the future of 
our Republic. Puritan homes made Puritan 
character. Out of many a lowly New En- 
gland farmhouse, with a rag-carpet on its 
floor and a few godly books on its table, 
have gone the Goodells, the Spauldings, 
and the Mills to our early foreign missions. 
They have given its best blood to the Amer- 
ican pulpit and the American state. It 
was the religious atmosphere of the home 
that penatrated the very core of character. 

This atmosphere of the household—which 
either converts to Christ or perverts to 
fashion, folly, an | impiety—is commonly 
created by the parents. They are responsi- 
ble for it. If the whole trend of house- 
hold talk and thought and ambition runs 
toward money-making, or social conviviali- 
ties, or general godlessness of any kind, it 
is the father and mother who give the pitch, 
Nowhere is it so difficult to make the best 
preaching or the best Sunday-school teach- 
ing effective on character asin the mala- 
rious air of sucha home. As soon expect 
to rear oranges in Lapland or grow 
sugar-cane in Labrador as to rear plants of 
grace in so godless an atmosphere. The 
parental influence penetrates through the 
house with as subtle a poison as escaping 
gas from an ill-built furnace. As Doctor 
Bushnell has pithily said, in his incompar- 
able book on ‘‘ Christian Nurture”: ‘‘What- 
ever fire the parents kindle, the children are 
found gathering the wood. They help as 
either apprentices or accessories.” If the 
father begins the Sabbath with some secular 
Sunday newspaper, the family will help 
him read it. If the parents go irregularly 
to God’s house, the children will hardly 
care to go at all. “If the mother is a 
scandalmonger, she will make her children 
tattlers and eavesdroppers. If she directs 
her servants to say at the door that she is 

‘nofat home,’ the children will learn to 
be polite Mars.” If the father puts a decan- 
ter on his table, the boys will soon begin to 
practice with the fetal glass. Thst rich 














father who disinherited a son for drunken- 
ness, and in the same will bequeathed his 
wine-cellar to certain heirs, gave a very pal- 
pable proof of the home atmosphere which 
had poisoned the poor boy. Parental prov- 
ocations and il]-temper sour the very air 
of many households, so that the children 
can hardly escape being cross, snappish, 
and irritable. How can piety breathe in 
such an air? How can a family be trained 
up in the knowledge of God’s Word, when 
the Book of Books is seldom opened and 
the spirit of its instructions is no more ‘ 
known than in the house of a Mussulman? 
Even in the families of many professors of 
religion I do not look for any conversions, 
for I know that the influence of the most 
faithful discourses will be destroyed by the 
malaria of the home. It was the atmos- 
phere of Elkanah’s and Hannah’s godly 
house that produced a Samuel. It was the 
wretched air of Eli's house which ruined 
Hophni and Phineas. 

This subject has a wide sweep. There 
are sudden changes in circumstances that 
affect character as powerfully as changes 
in climate affect bodily health. The rapid 
accumulation of wealth is carrying some 
Christians now up into a rarified atmos. 
phere, where it is very hard to maintain 
their humility, their spiritual-mindedness, 
and self-denial. Their new associations 
endanger their piety; but they need not 
destroy it. Some Christians grow rich and 
grow in grace at the same time. 

Some civilians go into the foul atmos- 
phere of politics, and preserve their Chris- 
tian purity, as Theodore Frelinghuysen 
preserved his in the American Senate and 
as Wilberforce, Gladstone, and Lord- 
Chancellor Cairns have preserved theirs in 
the British Parliament. Good men ought 
to go into political stations, and make them- 
selves felt in all our civil affairs. They 
ought to purify unclean atmospheres. 
Daniel was prime-minister in idolatrousand 
voluptuous Babylon. Prayer was his pro- 
tector. Somay a true child go into the 
heated atmosphere of trade, or the highly 
rarified air of wealth, or the sin-polluted 
air of city life, or anywhere else, safely, if 
he only carry Christ in his heart and keep 
the honor of Christ ever before his eyes, 
Jesus does not mean to take his disciples 
out of the world; but he is able to keep 
them from the world’s contaminations. 





THE EXTINCTION OF OUR INTER- 
EST-BEARING DEBT. 


BY THE HON. WILLIAM D. KELLEY, M. ©. 








THE question, Shall our interest-bearing 
debt be extinguished at the eatliest prac- 
ticable day or be perpetuated? involves mo- 
mentous consequences. Upon its proper 
settlement depends the solution of other 
grave questions, such as: Shall the internal 
taxes which were imposed as a war meas- 
ure, the collection of which involves the 
maintenance of an army of officeholders 
and vexatious inquisitions into the affairs 
of citizens, and which handicap many of 
our industries, be put in the process of 
gradual but certain extinguishment? Upon 
the heels of this and depending on its solu- 
tion comes the question: Shall our customs 
duties be reduced? It is probably not 
known to the general public that many of 
these duties were imposed not for the pur- 
pose of protecting manufacturers, or the 
wages of their laborers; but to secure to 
the Government the power to collect taxes 
imposed upon commodities of domestic 
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production, which but for these taxes rej 


quire no defense against foreign competi- 
tion. ‘6 ale 

The advocates of tariff revision must be 
met by the suggestion of this necessity so 
long as we derive a considerable percentage 
of our revenues from internal taxes; for, if 
we are to supply our wants from the raw 
materials with which Nature bas so richly 
endowed our country, the reduction of 
these taxes must precede any general mod- 
ification of our customs duties. 

No one of our national characteristica 
presents a more striking and favorable con- 
trast of the results of our republican gov- 
ernment, compared with those of foreign 
governments, than that which demands the 
earliest practicable extinguishment of na- 
tional debt, wlether created under the 
exigencies of war or for any other purpose. 
This policy is traditional with the Amer- 
ican people, and I know of none of our 
traditions that should be more ardently 
cherished or more assiduously impressed 
upon the rising generation. The burden 
of a national debt is not found in the re- 
payment of the principal, but in the draft 
upon the annual income of the people made 
by the interest thereon. Interest ‘‘eateth 
as doth a canker.” Unhappily, it is not 
upon the principal of the debt that it feeds; 
but upon the earnings of the people, who 
from year to year surrender the first fruits 
of their industry in satisfaction of its insa- 
tiable appetite, It requires thé people of 
England to pay the amount of the principal 
of their national debt about three and a 
half times in each century. These pay- 
ments do not touch the principal of the 
debt, the total of which confronts their 
posterity, whose labor and - enterprise is 
pledged for its payment, principal and in- 
terest. 

The United States is the only nation that 
provides for the exigencies of the future by 
relieving itsland and labor from this un- 
appeasable demand; and is, consequently, 
the only one of the great nations of the 
world whose debt is not found to have in- 
creased when measured by any term of 
years that will probably involve a war. 
That of Great Britain is sometimes tempora- 
rily reduced; but soon expands again, and 
is now about as heavy as it was at the be- 
ginning of the long reign of Queen Vic- 
toria. A carefully prepared paper in a re- 
cent number of the Frankfurter Zeitung 
says: ‘‘The total debts of the States of 
Europe have since 1865 risen from §$13,- 
130,000,000 to $21,620,000,000.” It is the 
facility with which national debts are per- 
petuated that enables the States of Europe 
to maintain their constantly expanding 
armies, and its effect upon taxation is thus 
illustrated by the Zeitung: 

‘*In 1865 the German budget was $155,- 
000,000; but she now finds it no easy task 
to satisfy the public needs with $330,000,- 
000. Russia then required less than half 
as much as now. Herbudget then amounted 
to but $255,000,000, and now involves 
$595 ,000,000.” 

It is the interest upon the debts of these 
countries that oppresses the people, and 
consumes not only the first fruits of their 
industry and enterprise, but, so far as the 
laboring classes are concerned, leaves them 
at best but a poor subsistence, a subsistence 
with which no class of American citizens 
would be content or upon which any of 
them should be supposed to exist. 

The idea of the perpetuation of a nation- 
al debt cannot be harmonized with love of 





simple republican institutions, for the ex- 
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istence of such a debt is in itself evidence 
of the existence of a favored, if not of an 
absolutely privileged class. Capital in- 
ves national loans must be free from 
taxation. No matter how heavily capital 
invested in productive industries may be 
taxed, that which is loaned to government 
is and must be beyond the reach of the tax- 
sgatherer. This inequality is inevitable. A 
tax imposed by a government on its own 
evidences of debt would enter into the con- 
sideration of investors, from whom it must 
borrow; and experience has shown that 
such a tax would cost, in the higher rate 
of interest demanded, more money than it 
would yield. But, were it practicable, it 
would be absurd for government to em- 
ploy one set of agents to collect such taxes, 
and another to return them to the people 
from whom they had collected them. There- 
fore, the cry with which our ears are vexed 
against the privileged bondholder, whose 
investments are not taxed, as is the property 
of the farmer, the manufacturer, the miner, 
and the merchant, is an appeal to us to 
hasten the extinguishment of our debt, as 
the only means of removing this anti-re- 
publican inequality. 

Constant payments on account of our 
debt will, in so far as our bonds are held 
by our own people, transfer to the channels 
of productive industry the capital which is 
now untaxed and unproductive because in- 
vested in the bonds which we thus extin- 
guish. Happily, we are now in a condition 
to make large monthly payments. The 
surplus revenue of December extinguished 
$5,000,000 of our debt in January; the sur- 
plus of January has extinguished more than 
$11,000,000 in February; and the receipts 
from internal taxes and customs duties in 
February have thus far averaged about one 
million dollars a day, and will probably 
provide for the extinguishment in March 
of about $7,000,000. Each of these pay- 
ments reduces the interest, which thence- 
forth, instead of compounding against tax- 
payers, compounds in their favor, by the in- 
vestment of the interest thus saved in the 
purchase of larger amounts of bonds in the 
future. Let me, in conclusion, invite atten. 
tion to the possibilities of the immediate 
future. 

It is apparent that we shall pay $60,000,- 
009 during this fiscal year. The belief that 
we may pay a like sum in each of the three 
succeeding years is justified by the facts of 
the case. Last year it required $105,000,- 
000 to square our interest account, and 
$80,000,000 will settle it this year. Here 
we find an annual redemption fund of 
$25,000,000, which is supplemented by a 
large and steady increase of revenue from 
internal taxes and customs duties. Such 
payments for three years would extinguish 
the six-per-cent. bonds of 1881, and make 
a further annual reduction of $15,249,855 
in our interest charge and justify a like re- 
duction of taxes. 

These considerations disclose the mo- 
tives that have impelled me to oppose the 
refunding of our entire debt into long 
bonds. A people who can coincidently 
with a reduction of taxes pay part of its 
debt annually should not forego the priv- 
ilege. Thus only can it escape the con- 
suming canker. No rate of interest would, 
in my judgment, be low enough to justify 
usin mortgaging the industry and enter- 
prise of the country for either 80 or 50 
years, as has been proposed. Economy and 
patriotism demand that our debt and in- 
ternal taxes shall be extinguished at the 
earliest practicable day. 

Waaemnerton, D. C. 
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ITS ADVANTAGES. 





BY DANIEL CURRY, D.D., LL.D. 





In our former article we attempted to 
show what is that something designated by 
the words that stand as the heading of 
this article, and also to point out some of 
the conditions necessary to its successful 
operation and perpetuity. The question of 
its valae and whether it is worth preserv- 
ing, then purposely held in abeyance, now 
requires our attention, and to its discussion 
we propose to devote the present paper.. 

And, first of all and somewhat generally, 
it may be assumed that, since it is highly 
desirable that Methodism shall remain and 


the country, so the itinerancy, without 
which it was shown that it could not sub. 
sist, should be cherished and saved from 
harm. Of the two points assumed in the 
foregoing sentence, that which agserts the 
desirableness of the continued life of Meth- 
odism must be passed over with but few 
words; of the other we may speak more at 
le We believe that no right-minded 
Evangelical Christian will hesitate to grant 
that the disintegration and organic ex- 
tinction of American Methodism would 
be a calamity, by which the aggregate 
Christianity of the country would suffer, 
and, therefore, that they who in the order 
of Providence are charged with its care and 
keeping are sacredly bound to protect it 
from unnecessary peril. We not only 
claim for it the right to be; but we also 
look upon it asa sacred trust committed 
by God to those who have the charge of 
its affairs, to be conserved and perpetuated 
for good of the present and coming gener- 
ations of Christian peoples, and also, be- 
lieving that the life of Methodism as an 
ecclesiastical organism is implicated with 
its itinerancy, we claim for that the same 
diligent and devout care and protection. 

The character of a Methodist as drawn 
by John Wesley is quite apart from all 
matters «f ecclesiasticism, and, according 
to that description, we rejoice in believing 
.that there are multitudes of genuine 
Methodists that are wholly disconnected 
with organic Methodism; and so, were 
our whole Methodist organism dissolved 
and swept out of being, there would still 
be great numbers of the spiritual Method- 
ists of whom Wesley wrote. And if, for 
any cause, the ligaments that hold the body 
of Methodist ministers and churches and 
members together as a Christian common 
wealth were destroyed, these dissevered 
parts would still be Christian ministers and 
churches and members; but not, as now, 
ecclesiastically Methodists. The churches 
so segregated would, first of all, become in 
dependent, and then they might modify 
their independency by forming associations, 
or by uniting together in presbyteries and 
synods; but, being Arminian in doctrine, 
with an almost universally dominant indis 
pesition to accept the peculiarities of Cal- 
vinism, there would grow out of the débris 
of the ruined temple of organic Methodism 
an Anti-Calvinistic Congregationalism and 
Presbyterianism all] through the land, thus 
still further complicating the divisions of 
our Evangelical Protestantism. Certainly 
it would be better that Methodism, as now 
organized and engaged in its evangelical 
propagandism, should continue as itis and 
still go forward with its work. 

American Methodism is a conspicuous 
fact in the religious and ecclesiastical af- 
fairs of the country, which points with de- 
vout praise to its records, in justification of 
its right to be and as a pledge of its future 
usefulness. But, whatever it is or has 
done more than others, it owes to its pecu- 
liar organization and methods—that is, to 
the itinerancy. The Methodism of the 
eighteenth century in Great Britain was 
not wholly, nor, indeed, perhaps chiefly, 
Wesleyan; but the Wesleyan part of it be- 
came organized as an itinerancy, and so 
perpetuated its life and power. Whitefield 
had kindled the flames of the great awaken- 
ing in this country long years before Wes- 
leyan Methodism was known on this side 
of the Atlantic; but the influence of White- 
field’s labors have ceased to be recognized, 
while Wesleyanism has overspread the 
whole country. The spiritual religion 
propagated by Whitefield was as true and 
as intense as anything taught by the Wes- 
leyan preachers, and the different degrecs 
of effectiveness of the two must be sought, 
not in any spiritual superiority of the one 
over the other, but in the differences of their 
methods and their organisms. Calvinistic 
Methodism, as preached by Whitefield, 
as soon as his voice was silenced ceased to 
be recognized, and was lost like water spilt 
upon the ground; while Wesleyan Meth- 
odism, though later planted, has grown in- 
to a great harvest and now fills the whole 
land, and this difference is due to the fact 
that, while the former remained only a 
voice crying in the wilderness, the latter 
became an organized army of invasion and 
occupation, going forth to conquer the 





whole land for Christ. The exceptional 





agency in America, of which can 
fail to take knowledge, is simply the regult 
of the peculiar form of its organization 
and its methods of action. If it is claimed 
that its agents were inspired with # won- 
derful zeal for their work, even that was, 
no doubt, itself an effect of their methods 
of action and of the influences growing 
out of combined Christian devotion. 
Whatever Methodism is to-day she owes, 
more than to anything else, to her form of 
ecclesiastical organization, of which the 
itinerancy is at once the animating and 
directing spirit. 

A peculiarly interesting fact in Methodist 
economy, though very little is ever said 
about it, is its successful utilization of its 
forces. A minister unemployed is a laborer 
standing idle all the day and producing 
nothing, and a church without a pastor is 
a field lying fallow and going to waste; 
and, beyond any other possible method of 
ministerial supply, the itinerancy guards 
against both of these evils. By the funda- 
mental law of the system, every member 
of the organism must be supplied with 
‘‘ work”; while, on the other hand, every 
church or society must have its duly-ap- 
pointed ministers. Of the ten or twelve 
thousand traveling ministers of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, all that were found 
in a condition to accept employment atthe 
last session of their several conferences have 
their appropriate fleldsassigned them, so that 
there is not on their part any waste of pre- 
cious time and strength; and every church, 
however small or poor, is provided with 
a pastor, whose duty it is to nurture and 
care for it. The economy of this proceed- 
ing is evident, and it will appear remark- 
able and practically valuable in proportion 
as it is considered and compared with the 
wastes necessarily incident to any other 
method of ministerial supply. Probably 
no other point in all of Methodiatic 
practice has contributed more effectively to 
its exceptional successin the world. Here, 
if nowhere else in the system, is the saying 
that ‘‘thcy are all at it and always at it” 
fully realized, and the results correspond 
with the practice. 

In our férmer article we spoke of the 
change of ministers from place to place 
as necessary to the perpetuation of the sys- 
tem, so that it should be continued, though 
at some disadvantage. But weby no means 
grant that such changes are, on the whole, 
disadvantageous; but, on the contrary, 
claim that they are productive of much 
good. Permanency in the pastoral rela- 
tion may have itsadvantages. It also, in not 
a few cases, has its very decided disadvan- 
tages; and, not infrequently, a change of 
ministers may cure the worst kind of 
church divisions, even when the removed 
pastor is quite blameless. Some ministers 
may do their best work by continuing 
for a long time in the same place; but 
many more will find their effectiveness in- 
creased by occasional and not very infre- 
quent changes. Newness is often an ele- 
ment of power, especially for arresting 
attention and making lively impressions; 
and many an able minister, who has come 
to appear commonplace to his hearers, 
would prove himself to be a power and an 
inspiration in some other place. The in- 
terest awakened among the hearers by a 
new voice in the pulpit is duplicated by 
the sight of a new congregation looking up 
expectantly into the face of the preacher. 
So, when the end of a three-years term has 
been reached, though all parties are more 
than satisfied with what has been, there 
may be and often are good and sufii- 
cient reasons why & change then be 
made. Monotony is itself such a danger- 
ous evil in church life that it may be 
wise to interrupt it, though at the ex. 
pense of some present disadvantages, 
Changes of pastoral relations are unavoid- 
able, and are matters of frequent occur- 
rence among churches and ministers of all 
denominations; and if by any means this 
contingency may be anticipated and pro- 
vided for, so as to avoid the evils incident 
to violent disruptions, such a measure 
would be most desirable, and precisely this 
thing is done by the Methodist itinerancy. 
The term of actual service is often.allowed 
to run on because the time for a change. by. 
a regular process is at hand, when other- 
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hold its place among the religious forces of nicole ol Methodism as an manded ; and at | min- 


ister departs tke none of, his 


people, who otherwise would have gone 
forth with other than words of blessing. 
An@, ¥ | pos of the itinerancy, 
ce not less of a position to the 
m , a8 in other systems, nor fs the 
church from which its pastor is taken left 
unsup’ for an indefinite peried, while 
hing for a new minister; for the same 
word which digplaces one installs another. 
When the pastoral relation is permancnt, 
churches are naturally unwilling to call 
elderly men to that position, for; though 
they may now be rich in all ministerial 
capabilities, yet a few years will necessari 
ly disqualify them for their work and com- 
pel a change among unpleasant circum- 
stances; but under the itinerancy, where 
appointments are only for a single year 
and cannot be repeated beyond three years, 
this difficulty is entirely obviated, and 
churches can safely accept the valuable 
services of ripe experience without incur- 
ring the risk of being burdened with de- 
crepitude and senility. 
A system of ministerial services which 


AZives to the pastor only a yearly lease, with 


but one or two possible renewals, makes it 
necessary for him, in entering upon his 
work, to lose no time before engaging 
actively to do something that shall be ap- 
preciable. Quick results in such a case are 
the only possible ones, if a man would see 
the fruits of his labor; and it is by such 
efforts that the work of saving souls must 
be done. The Christian ministry must 
steadily and earnestly seek to be aggres- 
sive; and for this the itinerancy affords, 
beyond any other system, both the mo- 
tives and the means. 

The relations of a Methodist minister to his 
own special charge and the peculiarities of 
his position generally contribute very large- 
ly to nis freedom of thought and action. The 
settled pastor—however able, and naturally 
above servility, he may be—in a real and 
effective sense belongs to the church that 
he serves, and he must be either more or less 
than a man not to be affected by his situation. 
He desires the peace of the church, the har- 
monious co-operation of its parts (or par- 
ties), and his own agreeable relations with 
all; to secure all of which may incline him 
to submit to restraints, and dictations, and 
the tyrannies of circumstances, by which 
both his manhood and his Christian and 
ministerial freedom may be invaded. Such 
things are, indeed, among the unavoidable 
infelicities of the pastoral relation; but they 
are less felt by an itinerant than a settled 
minister. His belongings are not to this or 
that particular church, but to the whole 
body; and, if pressed too severely in any 
case, he knows that it is safe to resist, and 
his people know it too, and the resultant 
influence is strongly in favor of ministeri- 
al independence and manliness of thought 
and action, the lack of which, it cannot be 
denied, is among the chief defects in the 
average ministerial character. 

The itinerant minister that appreciates 
his position receives from it an inspiration 
and enlargement of thoughts and feelings 
somewhat corresponding to the greatness 
of the system of which he forms a part. 
He instinctively claims an inheritance in 
its achievements and history; a possessory 
right in all that it is and an heirship to the 
reversionary greatness of its future. If 
his soul is in harmony with the soul of 
Methodism, he finds his highest freedom in 
bearing its ‘‘ yoke” and feels himself to be 
dignified and ennobled by his position; and, 
since the recognized design of the Method- 
ist itineraucy is evangelical propagandism 
he is impelled by the sense of what he is to 
engage actively in that work. In this, 
more than in any other single condition, 
may be found the secret of the success of 
Methodism, and this would be impossible 
but for the itinerancy. 

These are only a part of the advantages 
that are secured by an itinerancy, which 
are not available to any others; and yet 
these would seem to be sufficient to justify 
the demand for its maintenance in perpetu- 
ity. Quite possibly these are not always 
utilized according to their possibilities; 
but the practical workings of the system 
justify the claims of its advocates. Evan- 
gelica) Christianity in America cannot afford 
to lose the Methodist itinerancy. 

New Yora. 
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UNTFORMITARIAN CONGREGA. 
TION ATASM 


HY LPONARD BACON, D.D., LL.D. 





I HAD not room in my last communica- 
tion to THE INDEPENDENT (Jan, 22d) for 
all the questions that may he raised about 
a new Confession of Faith for the Congre- 
gationalism represented in the National 
Council of Congregational Churches. 1 
have more to say, and a letter from a min- 
ister in the Northwest (who thinks himself 
a Congregationalist) gives me a good text 
to start from. My friend says: 

. ,‘* This West does need one unfform 
church creed for Congregational churches, 
your article in Tar Inprrespent of the 18th 
of December notwithstanding. 

“Nobody knows what we belicve, and we 
don't, hardly. I have to make a new ereed 
wherever I go, and this want of unity has been 
one thing that has left the Congregational 
Church with only 350,000 members and given 
the M. E. Church 3,000,000.. You have no idea 
of the need of a general creed in this country. 
Our liberty is safe enongh now, so far as a 
creed will affect it.” 


It is a short letter. T have left out only 
the introductory sentence and the signature; 
but it is rich in suggestions, which may be 
of some use to thinking readers, of what- 
ever ecclesiastical denomination. 

1. The thing needed, as my friend rep 
resents it, is not unity alone, but uniform- 
ity—‘‘one uniform church creed for Con- 
gregational churches.” Now, I venture to 
say, as a thing worth thinking of (and 
worth denying, if itis not true), that the 
lust of uniformity, the carnal wisdom and 
carnal passion that imposes preseript forms 
of dogmia or of worship as tests of char- 
acter, or, at least, of standing, has been, 
ever since Christianity begun to be formn- 
lated into dogmas and inflexible liturgies, 
the bane not of spiritual freedom only, 
but of spiritual religion also. The notion 
that an imposed nniformity is unity, or 
tends toa living and loving unity, is a de- 
lusion. Spontaneous uniformity may he 
the effect of unity; but spiritual unity is 
not the effect of an imposed uniformity. 
Ina healthy human life the skull takes its 
shape from the brain, and not the brain 
from the skull. The compression of the 
brain by the skull is disease and death, 

It was to escape from the Act of Tni- 
formity that the Pilgrim Fathers fled from 
England into the Netherlands. The great 
exodus of the Puritans from England to 
New England was a going forth from an 
enforced uniformity. Among the fathers 
of New England Congregationalism there 
was no objection to formulated statements 
of doctrine, and they were always ready to 
confess the doctrines which they believed; 
but an imposed uniformity in the state- 
ment of doctrinal helief—‘‘one uniform 
church creed” as a test or condition of fel- 
lowship—was an ahomination to them. 
Perhaps the fathers of Denominational 
Congregationalism in ‘‘the West” are 
wiser than they. Living in these last years 
of the nineteenth century, they ought to be 
wiser than those men whose misfortune 
was that they lived and wrought two hun- 
dred and fifty years earlier. But even in 
the Great West, and in all the scrambling 
rivalry of denominations there, it may be 
true that uniformity is one thing and unity 
quite another thing, and that unity of faith, 
yes, and of doctrine too, may coexist with 
unrestricted multiformity of printed creeds. 

It occurs to me that one uniform church 
hymn-book for Congregational churches is 
qnite as much needed, East and West, as the 
much-desired ‘one uniform church creed,” 
and that the endless variety and rapid suc- 
cession of hymn-books is one great reason 
why the Congregational statistics show 
only 350,000 churchmembers, while the 
M. E. Church, with its one uniform hymn- 
book, can boast of 3,000,000, or could but 
for its disinclination to boast of anything. 
What shouts of exultation should we hear 
from our Denominationalists if the Congre- 
gational ‘‘ Year Book” for 1880 could report 
three millions of churchmembers! Why, 
then, should not the National Council set 
forth a hymn-book, and ordain that the 
exclusive use of itin public worship shall 
be for every church a condition of denom- 
inational fellowship? 

Another need of Our Denomination oc- 


this Fast also neeis“tn Congregational 

churches one unifarm order of public wor- 

ship. Every church, at its own caprice, 

or, rather, at the caprice of its minister for 

the time being, has its own order or dis- 

order in the public worship of God. In 

some churches the service begins with a 

voluntary by the choir; in some, with Ker’s 

Doxology, sung to the tune of ‘ Old Hun- 

dred” ; in some, with the Lord’s Prayer, 

said or sung; in some, with the apostolic 

salutation by the ministers; in some, with 

an invocation. Some churches have a 
responsive reading from the Book of 
Psalms; others reject the innovation. In 
some churches the minister, as the voice of 
the assembly, offers to God their worship, 

including adoration, confession, thanks- 
giving, supplication, and _ intercession. 
Led by him, they who are then and there 
assembled pray not only for themselves as 
individuals, but for the households of the 
congregation, for the bereaved and the 
sick, for the community, for the country in 
all its interests, for the sovereign people and 
all magistrates, for all sorts and conditions 
of men, for all the churches of Christ, 
and for the universal coming of 
God's Kipgdom on Earth. In other 
churches the prayer is, perhaps, a brief and 
decent prelude to the sermon; perhaps a 
lofty monologue, which the hearers may 
admire, but which they do not think of as 
the expression of their wants; perhaps an 
ambitious attempt to avoid the beaten 
track, and fo say something that was never 
said before, it being understood that the 
praver-meeting, and not the ‘‘ preaching 
service,” is the place for real prayer. I will 
venture to suggest that such multiformity 
in the order and manner of public worship 
may be quite os detrimental as is the 
lamented multiformity of written Con, 
fessionsof Faith. Why, then, should we not 
have, like the Episcopalians, one uniform 
book of public prayer; or, if that seem too 
‘shocking, one uniform directory, like the 
Presbyterians? Surely, the National Coun- 
cil is competent to pass an act of mniform- 
itv and to ordain that exclusion from Our 
Denomination, and, consequently, from the 
statisties in the ‘‘ Year Book” and from 
the privilege of paying for them, shall be 
the penalty of nonconformity. 

2. My friend urges his demand for nni- 
formity by the touching consideration: 
‘‘Nohody knows what we believe, and we 
don’t hardly.” Sad as this may be, some 
one might raise the question which was 
once proposed, on a very different occasion: 
‘“What are you going to do about it?” If 
we ourselves hardly know what we believe, 
how can we make any uniform confession, 
save by uniting in the confession that we 
do not know very clearly what we believe? 
How are we to make other people know 
what we ourselves hardly know? But, 
passing by this diffieulty, we encounter an- 
other. What has beceme of the Burial 
Hill Declaration? Do we not believe that? 
Can we not, in all honesty and godly sin- 
cerity, tell other people that we believe it? 
Cannot my friend, when a man professes 
not to know what we belicve, hand him a 
copy of the Boston Platform of 1865 (pub- 
lished by the Congregational Publishing 
Society, at the Congregational House, Bos- 
ton), whereunto the Burial Hill Declaration 
is appended? 

8. There .is a mine of thought in the 
statement ‘‘I have to make ® new creed 
wherever I go.” If the creed which he 
made at one place is a good one, why does 
he not carry it with him to the next place? 
Why not secure in that way ‘‘one uniform 
church creed” for all the places in which 
he does the work of an evangelist? What 
is the necessity which constrains him to 
make a new creed in every new place? If 
he will answer this question, I think he will 
tell the reason why we cannot have the 
“fone uniform church creed for Congre- 
gational churches.” The Presbyterian 
Church in the United States makes its 
own ‘Confession of Faith,” different 
from that of the Préslyterian Church in 
Scotland, whether Established or Free, 
Its Confession of Faith differs, at least, so 
far as uniformity is concerned, from that 
of the Reformed Church, whether Dutch or 
German. In like manner and for the same 
reason, the church which my friend, work- 
ing as an evangelist, gathers in one new 





curstome. “This West does need ”—and ‘ 


settlement has its own doctrinal creed, and 
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the church which he gathers in the next 
ta nship has tte own. The'two creeds may 
he alike for mbstance of doctrine—more 
nearly alike than the Westminster Confess- 
ion and the Heidelberg Catechism, supple- 
mented hy the Synod of Dort; but they are 
not uniform, for the reason that each is 
the doctrinal manifesto of a distinct and 
complete church, and that neither of those 
churches recognizes any superior authority, 
hy whose leave and in whose prescribed 
form it must make profession of its doc- 
trinal belief. 

I have already shown that the National 
Council has a right to make its own Con- 
fession of Faith (if it can), and to publish 
it with a request that it be adopted by all 
the churches. Every church that may 
choose to adopt it will beat liberty to do so. 
Every church that may think its own 
formula a sufticient doctrinal platform and 
a sufficient exhibition of its orthodoxy will 
be at liberty to retain that formula. Every 
cburch will be at liberty to remodel the 
National Council's Confession, and to make 
whatever additions, corrections, or omis- 
sions may seem expedient. What is to 
hinder? The National Council may ordain 
that such churches and ministers as shall 
not adopt the new and distinctively Denom- 
inational Confession are not of Our Denom- 
ination, and are, therefore, not Congrega- 
tional; and it may direct its publishing 
committee to exclude their names from the 
** Year Book,” which will seriously dimin- 
ish the bulk and the value, if not the price 
of that periodical. The result may be'a 
‘snug little Zion,” with high walls and a 
well-uniformed police, not lying four- 
square, like the New Jerusalem, with twelve 
gates opening toward every quarter, that all 
the nations may flow in; but, on the con- 
trary, somewhat triangular in shape, its 
one gate confessedly much narrower than 
thestrait gate and the narrow way which 
leadeth unto life. 

New Have, Corn. 





THE CITY OF THE PUEBLOS. 
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Tex generations of men have come and 


4 gone since Don Antonio de Espego dis- 


tilled a subtle Spanish essence in Hl Palacio; 
and you may break, you may shatter those 
walls, if you will, but the scent of Espagfia 
will hang round it still. Under the witch- 
ery of that fast-fading charm a troop of 
attendant graces hover about its portal. 
They bear musical names of sweet mean- 
ing, as the discreet damsels who welcomed 
pilgrims to the blessed rooms in the House 
Beautiful. Perfectio (perfection), a worth- 
less peon in Navaho blanket, sweeps the 
sidewalk; Benito (the good), a shambling 
Mexican boy, watching his chance for a 
spring at the spoons, brings the daily mail; 
Mariposa (butterfly), the silliest of Slow- 
boys, pushes the baby-wagon; while Angel- 
lus, an angel whose form has lost its orig- 
inal brightness, lazily watches her. Three 
old witches, whom we familiarly call the 
Macbeths, were baptized some centuries 
ago Feliciana, the happy; Rosita, little 
Rose; Hermosa, the beautiful. 

It is the month of July, and the cotton- 
wood trees of the Plaza are a mass of 
tender leafage in restless flutter, giving 
color and cool sound, most grateful in a 
land where sterility is the rule, fertility 
the rare and marked exception. The 
acequias are open, and they moisten earth 
and air in the square of alfalfz, or Spanish 
clover, knee-deep. 

Quite out of reach of the shady trees, in 
the flercest blaze of the sun, sitting on a 
fragment of the Rocky Mountains, is a 
statuesque figure, which might represent 
the oldest of the Fates, the most furious of 
the Furies. It is Blandina, the fair one, 
the soft one,of Santa Fé. Her fece, like 
one of her own foot-hills, is worn into 
gutters and seams. Not like them so 
molded by the action of water, but by ex- 
posure to sharp sunlight and withering 
wind, destructive to beauty, which make 
even young persons appear old. Her skin 
is a parchment, which looks as though it 
might date back to—I was about to say 
the Flood; but that would imply that at 
some pre-historic era she had felt the sani- 
tary influence of a»showerbath, and I 
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creature by such an unjust suspicion, Her 

draperies are. a mere dissolving view. 

There site the Mexican woman, day after 

day, not begging, nor even reaching out 

her hand, but following the passer-by with 

besecching eyes, haunting as the eyes of 

thedead. Like all the very poor, she keeps 

a dog and smokes incessantly. 

The great mass of population here is very 
swarthy, and there are but few who have 
no Indian blood in their veins. The trav- 
eler in New Mexico may breakfast in a 
ranche where the occupants have the clear 
cinnamon hue; dine at another, where the 
faces are ashen like the Malay’s; and pass 
the night ata third, where the courteous 
host will show the deep Vandyke brown of 
the Negro, The explanation is easy, The 
different inhabitants of the several places 
are sprung from various tribes, The Ute 
bas a dingy tallow complexion, the Apache 
is a dirty ashen gray, while the Mohave 
girls have cheeks of almost Spanish trans- 


parency, 
Besides the luxuries and refinements of 


the furthest East, the Moors left behind 
them in Spain many descendants, the child- 
ren of Spanish marriages. Some of these 
were among the dauntless adventurers who 
came to Nuera Merico, in the XVIth century. 
They intermarried with the Indians, min- 
gling three strains of blood, which mixture 
is called Mexican. The conquering foreign- 
ers were not all olive-skinned. Some of 
the first who sailed the sea boasted and ev- 
idently were of the sangre aenl, brought 
into Spain by the wild Goths. The lover 
of: Prescott will remember his description 
of the watchful gray eyes of Cortez and the 
clear blue eyes of Alvarado, whose yellow 
locks, fair forehead, and beard yellow as 
gold gave him a peculiar expression of 
sunniness, from which the Aztecs called him 
Jonitiah—‘‘ Child of the Sun.” Scattered at 
long distances through New Mexico are a 
few ricos, of almost Saxon fairness, remote 
descendants of the people who brought the 
exquisite architecture of Asia to perfect 
flower in the shades of the Alhambra—de- 
parting traces of the northern tribes to 
which Southern Europe owes some of its 
best elements of strength. Their blue eyes, 
glancing from under the slouched sombrero, 
and sunburnt hair, stringing down the 
serape, affect one strangely. It is like find- 
ing Albinos among the Tuni and Moqui In- 
dians, and involuntarily we ask: ‘‘ What 
manner of men are these?” Tawny color 
is seen in every grade of society and some 
of the highest citizens are plainly of Indian 
extraction. The restless energy of the 
Spaniard, the quick perception of the Moor, 
even the cunning of the roving Apache 
appear to be Jost in the sluggish current 
which lazily beats in the pulses of the mod- 
ern Mexican. 

Among the common people is one dis- 
tinguishing trait, the utter lack of beauty. 
I have frequented’ every day crowds, and 
haunted churches, where they are to be 
seen at their best; and have found not one 
attractive face. Nowhere on earth comes 
age so fast or in such repulsive shape. A 
lovely baby changes to the plain young 
girl, somewhat comely, at fifteen. At 
twenty-five not a vestige of freshness re- 
mains; not a line to remind one of beauty 
vanished forever. And oh! the hideous 
hags squatted against the walls! There is 
no speculation in those eyes. fixed as the 
eternal gaze of the Sphinx. They look old 
asthat grim female, and I would as soon 
think stone lips could part into a company 
smile, displaying false teeth, as that these 
could break into laughter or song. I 
wonder what they are thinking about, if 
they think at all, or if an earthquake would 
make them jump. Assuredly, they are the 
most opaque of terrestrial bodies, and, 
under the old black shawl, they sit immov- 
able, as though all the forces of the uni- 
verse (rarely heard from in Santa Fé) could 
not start them from their secure poice. 

Dr. Holmes says “the finest human 
fruit and especially the finest women we 
get in New England are raised under glass. 
Protection is what the transplanted Aryan 
requires in this New England climate.” {| 
fancy ‘‘protection” is what the woman 
needs in the ‘‘ excessive,”’ the territorial 
climate analogous to that of Central Asia. 
On this bleak, elevated plateau, where the 
dryness is so intense that meat is cured 





would not harm ah innocent fellow- 


without smoke or salt, the juices of the 
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impeccable. They have to believe that disobedience 


human body evaporate, leaving early 
wrinkles, I have seen men in high health 
return from a month of camping among 
the Rocky Mountains with crow’s feet 
wofully deepened and the appearance of 
having “‘ aged” in a very short time. 

Perhaps dirt and low diet have helped to 
finish the completed ugliness of the Santa 
Fé witches; but we know extremes of 
every sort waste nervous force, and hasten 
the steps of the common enemy, who 
sharpens his scythe for the faces of wo- 
men and shakes the sand in the glass when 
he measures their years. 

Moisture, when it does come, is not the 
gentle rain from Heaven, swelling bud and 
flower, as well as human hearts, to thank- 
fulness, There is no dew; nor is there show- 
ering mist, like that which went up from 
the earth and watered the garden eastward 
in Eden. We have, instead, high wind- 
storms, rain streaming in torrents, preceded 
by an atmosphere where men and animals 
are acting lightning-rods for electric cur- 
rents; keen, close lightning and the ‘‘ live 
thunder” of which Byron sung. Sudden- 
ly themighty music stops. The sun flashes 
out in unveiled splendor, flooding the world 
with blinding light, and we are tempted to 
tread a sun-lance in worship of the glit- 
tering God of the Pueblos, who inhabits 
eternity, lord of Heaven and earth, son of 
the morning and father of all the days. 

Santa Fe, New Mexico. 





WHETHER IT IS RIGHT TO STUDY 
THE BIBLE. 


BY WILLIAM HAYES WARD, D.D. 


THERE is no more serious question that 
appeals for solution to Christian belicvers 
than that of the proper attitude of the 
Church to the Bible. Hardly a generation 
ago it was generally agreed among Chris- 
tians that God had secured the Holy Scrip- 
tures against containing a sinyle statement 


of fact that is not literally and historically 
true, a single argument that is not logically 
valid, a single quotation that is not applied 
with exegetical correctness, or a single 


utterance of moral feeling that lacks ethical 
perfection, To allow any such flaw was 
supposed to be tuntamouut to giving up the 
Bible itself as containing any revelation 
whatever of God. 

For some years past the doctrine of in- 
spiration has been undergoing a marked 
modification within the devout and humble 
mind of the Church. 
become more and more difficult, especially 
among our holy women, to accept the argu- 
ments brought forward to defend the Chris- 
tianity of the imprecations in the Psalms, 
It is Christian women especially that we 
hear say constantly that they cannot read 
certain Psalms; that their sentiment is not 
right. They cannot and will not join in 
the benediction on those that dash little 
ones against stones. In this they follow 
the Christian instinct of Watts, who ap 
pended to his versifications of the Psalms 
such notes as the following: 

‘In this psalm I have changed David's 
personal enemies into the spiritual enemies 
of every Christian—namely, sin, Satan, 
etc.” —Pa, tii. 

**T have changed these enemies for tempt- 
ations and despairing thoughts.”"— Px, vi, 

‘ [have left out some whole psalms [e. ¢., 
Ps, cxxxvi] and several parts of others 
that tend to fill the mind with overwhelm- 
ing sorrows or sharp resentment, neither of 
which are so well suited to the spirit of the 
Gospel; and, therefore, the particular com- 
plaints of David against Achitophel here 
are entirely omitted.”"— Px. lr, 

**I have omitted the dreadful impreca- 
tions on his enemies, except what is insert- 
ed in this last stanza in the way of a pre- 
diction or threatening.” —/s, lrir. 

**Rejoicing in the destruction of our 
personal enemies is not so evangelical a 
practice; therefore IL have given the 11th 
verse of this psalm another turn” [i.¢., 
*‘sin,” ‘‘inward foes,” and ‘ Satan”)].— 
Ps. xeti. 

On the other side, a docile study of the 
Bible by the most candid Christian schol- 
ars has convinced mang of the best of 
them that there are statements made that 
are not historically accurate, and that the 
divine control was not of a nature entirely 
to eliminate human errors. They are com- 
pelled to admit that such errors exist, and, 
with the heartiest faith in and love for the 
revelation of God in the Bible, they cannot 
claim that, as a book of history, philoso- 
phy, exegesis, or science, it is absolutely 


On one side it has | 
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God spoke through the imperfect medium 
of human minds. I call this attitude to- 
ward God and his Word humble and teach- 
able. It goesto God’s Word, and patiently 
seeks to learn the facts, that it may believe 
them. It seeks with equal docility to learn 
and accept the facts which God bas stored 
up in human history and in natural sci- 
ence. Itrepresents the attitude of what is, 
I think, the best part of the Christian 
Church at the present day; certainly of 
that ;-.rt which is working most earnestly 
to meet the materialism and godlessness of 
the day and to prove it unreasonable. 

The contrary attitude, which I cannot 
help regarding as dogmatic, and often arro- 
gant and censorious, is that which assumes, 
out of a supposed necessity of a dogmatic 
system, a rigid theory of inspiration, and 
then insists that it is disloyalty to God even 
to suggest that this theory is wrong, or to 
apply the ordinary principles of evidence 
to the statements of the Bible. In its 
grosser and more ignorant form, such as is 
afforded by The Observer, this conceit rises 
to the hight of an arrogance which asperses 
the motives and the Christian character of 
those who hold to the opposite view. Thus, 
for reasons which almost, if not quite, com- 
pel their assent, one of which isthe gen- 
eral acceptance of the doctrine of evolu- 
tion, many believe, as I do, that the story 
of the creation and fall of man, told in 
Genesis, is no more the record of actual 
occurrences than is the parable of the 
Prodigal Son, Dr. Dorner, the greatest 
among German Evangelical theologians, 
whose name is as honored here as in Ger- 
many, holds that this story is not to be 
accepted as history. So hold perhaps a quar- 
ter, perhape a half of the educated minis 
ters in ourleading Evangelical denomina- 
tions. The fact is notorious. When Dr. 
Boardman, of Philadelphia, repeated, with 
great applause, and then published a year 
ago his lectures on the Bible cosmogony, 
taking this view, I do not remember that a 
single Baptist paper in the North found 
any fault. But The Observer stigmatizes 
this as ‘‘rationalism,” and declares that, if 
the story of the fall of man be not a 
historical fact, then the redemption of 
min is @ fable. It requires us to 
believe the one as literal fact on pain 
of compelling us to give up the other. 
And not only so, but it has the effront- 
ery to claim to see into the bearts of 
men who love the Bible quite as wisely and 
well as it does; and to declare that their 
only object in making haste to accept 
evolution is that they may injure the 
Bible. ‘The acience,” it makes bold to 
say, ‘‘is nothing to Tae INDEPENDENT, 
except as it can be forced into discrediting 
the Bible history of the fall of man,” “the 
wish being father to its thought.” If this 
be a gentlemanly way of conducting a dis- 
cussion, then I fail to see it so. 

Now that the doctrine of evolution has 
been rendered extremely probable, it fo!- 
lows, as a necessary consequence, that the 
Bible story of the creation of man is prol- 
ably not historical. Ido not now refer to 
other lines of argument tending in the same 
direction; but, if it be probable that man's 
physical structure was produced by evolu- 
tion from that of some lower animal, 
then it becomes extremely improbabie that 
the instructive story of the creation of Eve 
represents an actual occurrence. It is 
evident that those who believe in evolution 
generally, will apply its laws to the animal 
part of the human species, even thougi 
some way might conceivably be framed for 
exempting woman from the scope of the 
law. No such way is likely to be at all 
admitted. But that evolution is now well- 
nigh universally admitted by scientific 
men has been abundantly proved and is an 
undeniable fact. All that The Observer 
has stirred up on the subject has been pure 
smoke. It has only been able to bring the 
testimony of certain college presidents, 
who were not scientific men, some of 
whom answered diplomatically, some of 
whom perhaps did not know, and some 
of whom took advantage of a techni- 
cality to give an answer that would 
not excite alarm. Not a particle of 
rebutting evidence has it been able to 
bring forward from any scientific man, ex- 
cept that Professor Dana declares his belief 
that ‘‘a creative act” took place im the 





case of man, who was an exception to the 
general law of evolution, which creative 
act took place, he is inclined to believe, in 
the germ before birth. Professor Dana, in 
a letter to The Christian at Work, seems to 
complain that I published this as his be- 
lief, which he had stated to me in conver- 
sation. I could not have believed that he 
meant to conceal his opinion, and he does 
not deny that I correctly represented him 
in the few lines in which I stated his view. 
A copy was sent to him in “‘ proof” before 
publication, and the following reply re- 
ceived did not seem to contain any intima- 
tion that he then took any offense at what 
he now co.nplains of: 
New Haven, January 26th, 1880. 

‘* My Dear Sir :—1 thank you for your letter 
of the 24th, and I believe, from what you 
write, that I shall have no occasion for any 
statement that will dissatisfy you. 

“That idea of the creative act being an act 
at the incipient stage of the new being, Man, 
or on the germ, is one that I never expressed 
to any one, anywhere, until I did it to you, in 
answer to your question on that special point. 
I was willing to leave it without a definite 
view even in my own mind—the form of ex- 
pression in Genesis, ‘‘ Let it be,” ‘‘it was,” 
seeming to convey about all that we positively 
know. It is reasonable, however, to conclude 
that, if there was creation from an inferior 
species by a creative act, the view of action 
atthe very commencement of the existence 
of the new being is the right one. 

“T have not intended to attribute to you 
any intentional perversion or misrepresenta- 
tion, and am glad that you now understand 
me; and you will understand me still more 
exactly after you have read what I here have 
stated. 

“Your position that evolutionists rray be 
good Christians is right, and to this I referred 
in that remark approving your editorial. 

* Yours, truly, 
“J;mes D. Dana. 

“P.83.—You are at liberty to publish this 
note in connection with your remarks in the 
next INDEPENDENT.”’ 

This letter was received just too late to 
publish the same week with the article. 

The only reply made has been that the 
doctrine might be believed, but not taught 
*‘dogmatically.” That, 1 am willing to 
allow, is sometimes the case. It is be- 
lieved, assumed, declared to be probable 
if the question is asked, and the students 
who are interested in science graduate be- 
lievers in it. The students were not 
‘‘taught”” evolution; they learnedit. That 
is the difference, if it be a difference. 

But, allowing that evolution and other 
arguments would lead us to put something 
other than an historical interpretation on 
the story of the creation of woman from 
man’s rib, and thus on the rest of the story 
of the temptation by an actual serpent 
through two literal trees, yet this objection 
needs to be met: Does not Paul make the 
doctrine of the atonement through Christ 
logically depend on the doctrine of the fall 
in Adam, and, if the latter becomes unhis- 
torical, must not the former also? 

I answer: 

1. The doctrine of the atonement does 
not rest historically upon the authority of 
Paul, and much less upon any argument of 
his in the fifth of Romans. It rests upon 
the history in the four gospels. That is 
the history of a revelation and is abundant- 
ly accredited. 

2. Philosophically the necess'ty of the 
atonement does not depend on the history 
of the origin of sin, but upon the fact of 
the prevalence of sin. We need an atone- 
ment not because sin began in this way, 
rather than that; but because we are miser- 


able sinners. 
3. So far as the doctrine of the atone- 


ment depends on Paul's authority, the doc- 
trine would stand abundantly without eight 
verses in the fifth of Romans and two in 
the fifteenth of First Corinthians. It is 
abundantly taught all through his epistles, 
with no reference to Adam. 

4. In these two passages Paul nowhere 
makes the doctrine of the atonement depend 
logically on the historical veracity of the 
account of Adam's fall. There is not a 
** because” or a ‘‘therefore” in either pass- 
age. There is no argurrent, but only an 
illustration, repeated in different forms, 
but always with the correlatives ‘‘as,” ‘‘so,” 
“as,” “so.” Adam is distinctly said to be 
‘a figure of Him that was to come.” That is 
all. ‘‘As by one man sin entered,” ‘‘so death 
passed uponall mea.” ‘‘ As by one man’s 
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.” ‘so by the obedience of 
one.” ‘As in Adam all die, even #0 in 
Christ shall all be made alive.” There is 
not an argument in the Bible that makes 
Christ’s atonement depend on Adam’s sin; 
but only a comparison between the two. 
And when in this very passage Paul does 
draw an argument with a reason, it rests 
not on Adam’s sin, but upon the sins of 
individual men. ‘‘ Death passed upon all 
men, for that all had sinned,” which was 
the reason for death and the reason for 
the atonement. 

5. Nevertheless, Paul doubtless believed 
that the story of the Fall was true histor- 
ically, and used it as an illustration con- 
venient and pertinent for the purpose he 
had in mind. But it cannot be proved that 
God might not properly allow Paul to use 
the illustration, which occurred to him as 
being to his purpose, even though it were 
not an actual verity. We do know that a 
commandment given on Sinai assumes as a 
reason (not an illustration here) for work- 
ing six days and resting on the seventh 
that God made the heavens and earth in six 
days and rested on the seventh; but we 
know that this statement is not historically 
correct. The world was not made in six - 
days. When the objector finds an explana- 
tion how God could here accommodate his 
language to the understanding of the Jewsin 
the wilderness, the same explanation will 
be ample to meet the difficulty, if any there 
be, in supposing Paul to have drawn an 
illustration out of his own general belief and 
that of the Church at Rome. Certainly, the 
man whe can allow that the world was 
mil‘ions of years in its creation, and who 
yet admits the obligation of the Sabbath, 
need not imagine that his faith in the atone- 
ment of Christ must fall if any flaw can be 
picked in Paul’s most apposite comparison, 
Why, if he had got his illustration out of 
a legend of Jannes and Jambres, or of a 
quarrel among archangels over the body of 
Moses, or even out of a confessed Greek 
fable of Pandora's box, the truth of the 
atonement thus illustrated would not be in 
the slightest compromised; for it rests not 
on any figure of rhetoric, but on its neces- 
sity in the terrible fact of universal sin and 
on the glorious fact of the incarnatio:: :.d 
crucifixion of our blessed Lord and Saviou: 
Jesus Christ. 





PROFESSOR ASA GRAY ON SCIEN 
TIFIC AND RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 


Proresson Gray's lectures before tlic 
Theological School of Yale College, on 
‘‘Natural Science and Religion,” are now 
published by Charles Scribner's Sons. 
Large portions of the first lecture have been 
published in these columns, The second 
lecture passes from the exposition of ‘‘ Sci- 
entific Beliefs” to the ‘‘ Relationsof Scien- 
tific to Religious Belief.” On this absorh- 
ing subject of the relation between the two 
our readers will be anxious to learn the views 
of so competent a scholar. While we com- 
mend them to peruse the volume as a 
whole, it will be proper to make some quo- 
tations from advance sheets. After intro- 
ducing the question of the proper attitude 
of thoughtful men to scientific beliefs and 
tendencies, Prof. Gray continues: 


You are not so much concerned to know 
whether evolutionary theories are actually 
well-founded or ill-founded as you are to 
know whether, if true, or if received as true, 
they would impai> the foundations of religion 
And, surely, if views of Nature which are in- 
compatible with theism and with Christianity 
can be established or can be made as tenable 
as the contrary, it is quite time that we knew 
it. If, on the other hand, all real facts and 
necessary inferences from them cin be ad- 
justed to our grounded religious convictions, 
as well as other ascertained facts have beeu 
adjusted, it may relieve many to be assured of 
it. 

The best contribution that I can offer to- 
ward the settlement of these mooted ques- 
tions may be the statement and explanation of 
my own attitude im this regard and of the 
reasons which determine it. ; 

I accept substantially, as facts, or as appar- 
ently well-grounded inferences, or as fairly 
probable opinions, according to their nature 
and degree, the principal series of changed 
views which I brought before you in the pre- 
ceding lecture. I have no particular predilec- 
tion for any of them; and I have no particu- 
lar dread of any of the consequences which 
legitimately fow from them, beyond the gen- 
eral awe and sense of total insufficiency with 
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which a mortal man contemplates the myster- 
ies which shut him in onevery side. I claim, 
moreover, not merely allowance, but the right 
to hold these opinions along with the doc- 
trines of natural religion and the verities*of 
the Christian faith. There are perplexities 
enough to bewilder our souls whenever and 
wherever we look for the causes and reasons 
of things; but Iam unable to perceive that 
the idea of the evolution of one species from 
another, and of all from an initial form of life, 
adds any new perplexity to theism. 

Our universal concession that Nature is, and 
that it is a system of fixed laws and uniformi- 
ties, under which everything we see and know 
in the inorganic universe, and very much in 
the organic world, have come to be as they are, 
in unbroken sequence, implicitly gives away 
the principle of all ordinary objection to the 
evolution of living as well as of lifeless forms, 
of species as well as of individuals. It leaves 
the matter simply as one of fact and evidence. 
Indeed, mediate creation is just what the 
thoughtful and thorough observer of the ways 
of God in Nature would expect, and is what 
some of the most illtistrious of the philosophic 
saints and fathers of the Church have more or 
less believed in. 

In saying that the doctrine of the evolution 
of species has taken its place among scientific 
beliefs, I do not mean that it is accepted by 
all living naturalists; for there are some who 
wholly reject it. Nor that it is held with equal 
conviction and in the same way by all who re- 
ceive it; for some teach it dogmatically, along 
with assumptions, both scientific and philo- 
sophical, which are to us both unwarranted 
and unwelcome; more accept it, with various 
confidence and in a tentative way, for its 
purely scientific uses, and without any obvious 
reference to its ultimate outcome; and some, 
looking to its probable prevalence, are adjust- 
ing their conditional belief in it to cherished 
beliefs of another order. One thing is clear, 
that the current is all running one way and 
seems unlikely to run dry; and that evolution- 
ary doctrines are profoundly affecting all nat- 
ural science. 

Here you remark that your objection is not 
s0 much to the idea of mediate creation as to 
the form it has assumed; that the mediate 
production of species may, indeed, be com- 
pletely theistic. But that, whereas their im- 
mediate creation directly asserts Divine action, 
their incoming under Nature only implies it. 
To those who already believe in a Supreme 
Bting the two views may religiously amount 
to the same thing. But, you continue, living 
beings were thought to afford a kind of dem 
onstration of a supernatural creator, Sei- 
ence, in taking this away, leaves us only the 
assurance that, if we bring the idea of God to 
Nature, we may find Nature wholly compatible 
with that idea. Well, what is lost in direct- 
ness may perhaps be gained in breadth and 
depth. It is certain that the whole progress 
of physical science tends, in respect to Divine 
action, to consider that mediate, general, and 
na sense indirect which had been thought to 
be immediate and special. Youth is ever 
taught by instances, manhood by laws. 

You go on to say: The evolution of species, 
nos so commended to us by science, not long 
ago seemed as improbable to scientific as to 
ordinary minds. What assurance can we un- 
scieutitic people have that science will not 
reverse its present judgments’ None, per- 
haps, except that, while many particular 
judgments have been reversed or altered, the 
general course of thought has run in one 
direction, and theologians, like naturalists, 
must be content with the best judgments they 
cap form upon the present showing and be 
ready to modify them upon better. 

Finally, and to reach the present point, you 
pertinently commend to scientific men their 
own saying: “Science aske of everything how 
itis a part of the system of Nature, of the 
chain of cause and effect.” An hypothesis 
must give the how and why, and from its own 
resources, before it is worth attending to. A 
eredible hypothesis should assign real and 
known causes and ascertain their actual opera- 
tion somewhere before assuming their opera- 
tion everywhere. A complete hypothesis 
should assign not only real, but sufficient 
causes for all the effects ; and when it assumes 
them in invisible and intangible forms, such 
as molecules and molecular movements, it is 
bound to show that all the observed conse- 
quences flow from the assumption. Now, to 
declare that species come through evolution, 
without either proving it by facts or clearly 
conceiving the mode and manner how, is only 
supporting a thesis which was until lately 
deemed scientifically improbable by hypotheses 
of a kind which have always been regarded as 
invalid. 

Just here Darwinism comes in with a modu: 
operandi, in which lies all its essential value. 
As the conception of the derivation of one 
form from another is the only distinctly 
pointed alternative to specific supernatura! 
creation, so the principle of natural selection, 
taken if fte follest sens; fe ths only one 








known to me which can be termed a real cause 
im the scientific sense of the term. Other 
modern hypotheses assign metaphysical, 
vague, or verbal causes—such as development, 
anticipation, laws of molecular constitution, 
without indicating what the special constitu- 
tion is, none of which bave much advantage 
over the “‘nisus formativus”’ of earlier sci- 
Oe «ss 

‘ You willremember the distinction which I 
pointed out between the principle of natural 
selection, which I take to be a true one, and 
the Darwinian hypothesis founded on it, which 
I take to be to a considerable extent probable. 
That is, I think that the influences and actions 
which the term “natural selection’’ stands 
for give a suflicient scientific explanation of 
the way in which smaller differences among 
plants and animals may rise into greater, 
varieties into species. Given differences and 
an internal tendency to differ more—,e., given 
variation as an inexhaustible factor—and 
natural selection should suffice for the preser- 
vation and increase of the select few, as a con- 
sequence of the destruction of the intermediate 
many. Surely, there is nothing either im- 
probable or irreligious in the idea that lines of 
individuals or races, once in existence, should 
be subject to the conditions of Nature, and 
that the fittest for particular conditions should 
thereby be preserved. As to variation, that 
really occurs as a fact, though we know not 
how ; and, if we frame explanations of the 
mode and get conceptions of the causes of the 
variation of living things, still we probably 
shall never be able to carry our knowledge 
very much further back, forin each variation 
lies hidden the mystery of a beginning. Wecan- 
not tell why offspring should be like unto 
parent; how, then, should we know why it 
should sometimes be different ? 

Professor Gray then proceeds to show 
that Darwinism, while a good, is not a suf- 
fictent and complete hypothesis. It does 
not explain what are all the natural causes 
which have produced present forms. But 
it is not to be supposed that what is natural 
ceases just where we at present fail to dis- 
cover it. He continues: 


What Darwinism maintains is, that variation, - 


which is the origination of small differences, 
and species-production, which represents 
somewhat larger differences, and genus-pro- 
duction, which represents still greater differ- 
ences, are parts of a series and differ only in 
degree, and, therefore, have common natural 
canses, whatever these may be ; and that nat- 
ural selection gives a clear conception of a 
way in which continually or occasionally aris- 
ing small differences may be added up into 
large sums in the course of time. Thisisa 
legitimate and, on the whole, a good working 
hypothesis. The questionable point is, 
whether the sum of the differences can be 
obtained from the individually small vari- 
ations by simple addition. I very much doubt 
it. I doubt especially if simple addition is 
capable of congruously adding up such differ- 
ent denominations. That 1#, while I see how 
variations of a given organ or structure can be 
led on to great modification, I cannot conceive 
how non-existent organs come thus to be, 
how wholly new parts are initiated, how any- 
thing can be led on which is not there to be 
taken hold of. NoramI at all helped in this 
respect by being shown that the vew organs 
are developed little by little. 

The doubt is not whether the organs and 
forms were actually evolved in the course of 
Nature. I agree with Darwin that they prob- 
ably were, and, if so, then, doubtless, under 
natual selection ; and I cannot help thinking 
that Darwin would agree with me that the 
principle of natural selection does not account 
for it. That is, we both account for it 
all only by assuming as an inexplicable 
fact that variation does occur to the whole 
extent of the extreme differences. All appears 
to have come to pass in the course of Nature, 
and, therefore, under second causes; but 
what these are, or how connected and inter- 
fused with first cause, we know not now, per- 
haps shall never know. 

Now, views like these, when formulated by 
religious, instead of scientific thought, make 
more of Divine Providence and foreordination 
than of divine intervention ; but perhaps they 
are not the less theistical on that account. 
Nor are they incompatible with ‘special cre- 
ative act,’”’ unless natural process generally is 
incompatible with it, which no theist can al- 
low. No Christian theist can eliminate the 
idea of divine intervention, any more than he 
can that of divine ordination; neither, on the 
other hand, can he agree that what science re- 
moves from the supernatural to the natural is 
lost totheism. But the business of science is 
with the course of Nature, not with iuterrup- 
tions of it, which must rest on their own 
special evidence. Still more, it is the business 
of science to question searchingly al] seeming 
interruptions of it, and its privilege to refer 
events and phenomena—not at the drat; but tn 
the tk peenet th Atetine will. 
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Moreover, “ special creative act” is not ex- 
eluded by evolutionists on scientific ground; 
is not excluded at all on principle, except by 
those who adopt a philosophy which antece- 
dently rules out all possibility of it. Darwin 
postulates one creative act and a probability 
of more, and so in Rincipie fs at one with 
Wallace and with Dana, who insist on more. 

But it has been said, and, indeed, is said 
over and over, even by thoughtful men, that, 
although Darwinism is not necessarily atheist- 
ie, yet, when once started, it dispenses with 
further need of God. “Given [it is said) the 
laws which we find, then there is no more use 
for God, and all things have come out as we 
find them, witb none of his supervision. There 
may have been—we do not know—a God once; 
but law, and not God, is the great Creator.” 
A few words should dispose of this. First, by 
what right is it assumed that the Darwinian 
differs from the orthodox conception of law? 
In the next place, this line of argument applies 
equally to a series of creative acts separated by 
intervals, during which it could with the same 
reason (or unreason) be said that there is no 
use for God—that there may have been a God 
at times! So it cuts away the ground from 
under the Christian evolution which the 
writer quoted from allows, as well as from tliat 
which he deprecates. And it equally dis- 
penses with use for God in Nature for the sev- 
eral thousand years which have passed since 
creation under the biblical view was finished 
and the Creator “rested from all the work 
which he had made.’’ There is no more valid- 
ity in the argument in the one case than in the 
others. 

A word or two upon the subject of creative 
acts occurring in time may not be out of place. 
These, when spoken of in the present connec- 
tion, do not usually refer to the making of a 
new form of plant or animal insianter out of 
the dust of the ground. However it might 
have been when there was only one act of 
creation to think of, the enormous crudeness 
of such aconception when applied to along 
succession of animals would now be seriously 
felt by every one. It is a phrase most used by 
those who accept the idea of the evolution of 
one species from another, but who feel the 
utter incompetence of known natural causes 
to account for it. In the absence of such 
causes, they, being theists, naturally (and I 
cannot say upphilosophically) assign the sim- 
pler and seemingly easier part of evolution to 
recondite natural causes which they are una- 
ble to specify, the more difficult or inscrutable 
to a diviner and more direct or supernatural 
act, which they likentocreation. Isuppose they 
do not feel the necessity,as they have not the 
ability, to draw any definite line between what 
they think mere Nature may accomplish and 
what they believe she cannot. Probably what 
they have in mind is mediate creation, and not 
miracle. Perhaps they are convinced that, if 
they could behold the birth of a species, they 
would see nothing more miraculous than in 
the birth of an individual. They mean that 
the springs of Nature are somehow touched by 
a new form or instance of force directed to 
some new end. Yet so they must be in a de 
gree in the origination of a new race or varie-, 
ty. This whole conception of mediate crea- 
tion is logically carried out to its extreme by 
my philosophical colleague, Professor Bowen, 
when he concludes that “not only every new 
species, but that each individual living organ 
ism originated in a special act of creation.’ * 

So the difference between pure Darwinism 
and a more theistically expressed evolution is 
not so great as it seemed. Both agree in the 
opinion that species are evolved from species, 
and that evolution somehow occurs in the 
course of Nature. Darwinism opines that the 
whole is a natural result of general canses, 
such as we know of and in a degree under- 
stand ; such as we recognize under the con- 
crete terms of variability, heredity, and the 
like ; terms which we can estimate and limit 
only by reference to what we see coming to 
pase, along with complex physical interac- 
tions, which are more measurable and predict- 
able. The very much that it has not accounted 
for by these causes and processes it assumes 
may be in time accounted for by them, or by 
as yet unrecognized general causes like them. 
The specially theistic evolution referred to 
judges that these general causes cannot ac- 
count for the whole work, and that the un- 
known cauees are of a more special character 
and higher order. I think it does not declare 
that these are not secondary causes, and 
whether they would be ranked as natural 
causes would depend upon the sense in which 
the term Nature was at the moment used. 
Probably such evolutionists, if they had to 
give form to their conceptions, would vary in 
al] degrees between the direct interposition of 
a supernatural hand at certain stages or crises 
and that extreme extension of the supernatur- 
al into and through the natural which Profess- 
or Bowen reaches in the assertion that each 
intividual living organism, as well as every 
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new species, originated in a special act of 
ereation. This, the complete assimilation of 
specific to individual origination, is simpiy 
Darwinism, expressed in less appropriate lan- 
guage. What the one calls “ special act,”’ the 
other, along with the rest of mankind, calls 
general process. The common principle of 
the Divine ordination of Nature, which the 
philosopher here asserts in a paradoxical way, 
the Darwinian implies, or even postulates, on 
appropriate occasions. The Darwinian Natur- 
alist I mean, not the monistic and agnostic 
philosopher, from whom, so far, we have kept 
as clear as has Mr. Darwin in every volume 
and every line. 

Suppose now that we are shut up to Nature 
for the evolution of the forms of living things. 
Ag theists, we are not debarred from the sup- 
position of supernatural origination, mediate or 
immediate. But suppose the facts suggest and 
inferentially warrant the conclusion that the 
course of natural history has been along an 
unbroken line ; that, account for it or not, the 
origination of the kinds of plants and animals 
come to stand on the same footing as the rest 
of Nature. As this isthe complete outcome 
of Darwinian evolution, it has to be met and 
considered. 

The inquiry, what attitude should we, Chris- 
tian theists, present to this form of scientific 
belief, should not be a difficult one to answer. 
In my opinion, we should not denounce it as 
atheistical, or as practical atheism, or as ab- 
surd. Although, from the nature of the case, 
this conception can never be demonstrated, 
it can be believed and is coming to be largely 
believed; and it falls in very well with 
doctrine said to have been taught by philoso- 
phers and saintse—by Leibnitz and Male- 
branche, Thomas Aquinas and Augustine. So 
it may possibly even share in the commend- 
ation bestowed by the Pope, in a recent sensi- 
ble, if not infallible, allocution upon the teach- 
ing of ‘‘the Angelic Doctor,” and make a 
part of that genuine philosophy which the 
Pope declares to stand in no real opposition 
to religious truth. Seriously, it would be rash 
and wrong for us to declare that this concep- 
tion is opposed ‘to theism. Our idea of Nature 
is that of an ordered and fixed system of forms 
and means working to ultimate ends. If this 
is our idea of inorganic nature, shall we aban- 
don or depreciate it when we pass from mere 
things to organisms, to creatures, which are 
themselves both means and ends? Surely, it 
would be suicidal to doso. We may and, in- 
deed, we do question gravely whether all this 
work is committed to Nature ; but we all agree 
that much is so done, far more than was form- 
erly thought possible. We cannot pretend to 
draw the line between what may be and what 
may not be so done, or what is and what is 
not so done ; and so it is not for us to object 
tothe further extension of the principle on 
sufficient evidence. 

{ trust it is not necessary to press this con- 
sideration, though it is needful to present it 
in order to warn Christian theiste from the 
folly of playing into their adversary’s hand, as 
is too often done. 

But I am aware that we have not yet reached 
the root of the difficulty. We are convinced 
theists. We bring our theism to the interpret- 
ation of Nature, and Nature responds hke an 
echo to our thought. Not always unequivo- 
cally—broken, confused, and even contradic- 
tory sounds are sometimes given back to us; 
yet, as we listen to and ponder them, they 
mainly harmonize with our inner idea and 
give us reasonable assurance that the God of 
our religion is the author of Nature. But 
what of those, you will say, who are not 
already convinced of his existence? We 
thought that we had an independent demon. 
stration of his existence, and that we could 
go out into the highways of unbelief and 
‘compel them to come in”; that ‘‘the invis- 
ible things of him from the creation of the 
world were clearly seen, being understood by 
the things that are made,’’ “so that they are 
without excuse.’”” We could shut them up to 
the strict alternative of divinity or chance, 
with the odds incalculably against chance. 
But now Darwinism has given them an excuse 
and placed us on the defensive. Now we have 
as much as we can do, and some think more, 
to reshape the argument in such wise as to har- 
monize our ineradicable belief in design with 
the fundamental scientific belief of continuity 
in Nature, now extended to organic as well as 
inorganic forms, to living beiugs as well as 
inanimate things. The field which we took to 
be thickly sown with design seems, under the 
light of Darwinism, to yield onlya crop of 
accidents. Where we thought to reap the 
golden grain, we find only tares. 

The outlook is certainly serious, yet not 
altogether disheartening. Perhaps we cannot 
now safely separate the wheat from the tares, 
but must let them grow together unto the 
harvest. Nobody expects in this world to 


ascertain the limits between design and con- 
tingency. Nobody expects to demonstrate 
any design except bis own to himself by epp- 
sctttabeda. He cannot teallp prove bit S40 








to his bosom friend, though his assertion 
give bis friend and his actions may give bf 
enemy conviucing reasons for inferring it. 
But we are sure that every intellectual being 
has designs ; that the reach and pervasiveness 
of design must be in proportion to the wis- 
dom ; and that the designs of the Author of 
Nature, if any there be, must be all-pervading 
and fathomless. Yet, if they be wrought into 
a system of adaptations, some of the adapta- 
tions themselves may be such as irresistibly 
to suggest their reason to our minds. At 
least, they suggest reson, even if we fail to 
apprehend or wrongly apprehend the reason, 
The sense that there is reason why is as innate 
in man as that there is cause whereby. 

Now, to adopt the apt words of Francis 
Newman,* ‘after stripping off all that goes 
beyond the mark of sober and cautious 
thought, there remaiu inthis world fitnesses 
innumerable, on the Jargest aud the smallest 
scale, in which alike commou sense and un 
common sense see design, aud the ouly wmode 
of evading this belief is by carrying out the 
cumbrous Epicurean argument to « Jeugth of 
which Epicurus could not dream. We cauno, 
prove, we are told, that the eye was intended 
to see, or the hand to grasp, or the tiayere tu 
work delicately. Of course, We canbet But 
what is the alternativer Tu believe that it 
came about by blind chance. No science has 
aby calculus or apparatusto decide between 
the two theories. Common sense, not science, 
has to decide,and the most accomplished 
physical student has io the devision no advan- 
tage whatever over a sluple but thoughtful 
man.”’ 

Arraugemeuts  lnuumerable, extending 
through all Nature, subserving uli ends, of 
course, Invelve fnnumerable contingencies. 
The thelst is not expected to have any definite 
idea of the respective limits of these, He can 
only guess at the limits of intention and con- 
tingenucy in the actions of his nearest veigh- 
bor, The non-theist gains nothing by elim- 
inating instances, unless he can eliminate all 
design from the system. Until he does this, 
he gains nothing by sbowing that particular 
fitnesses come to pass little by little and under 
natural causes. He cannot point to « time 
where there were no “fitnesses, apparent or 
latent ; and if he argues that all fitmesses were 
germina] in the nebulous matter of our solar 
system, he does not harm our case The 
throwing of design ever so far back in time 
does not harm it, nor deprive it of its ever- 
present and ever-efficieut character. For, as 
has been acutely said, ‘if design has once 
operated tn rerum natura (as in the production 
of a first life-germ), how van it stop operating, 
@1:4 undesigned formation succeedit? It can- 
not, and, intention in Nature having once ex- 
isted, the test of the amount of that intention 
ie not the commencement, but the end: not the 
first low organism, but the climax aud con 
summation of the whole.’'t 

lam not going to re-wigiic au vid thests of 
my own that Darwinism does not weaken the 
substantial ground of the argument, as between 
theism and nou-theism, for design in Nature. 
I think it brought in no new difficulty, though 
it brought old ones into prominence. It must 
be reasonably clear to all who have taken 
pains to understand the matier that the true 
issue as regards design is not between Darwin- 
ism and direct creationism, but between de- 
sign and fortuity, between any intention or 
intellectual cause and no intention nor pred- 
icable first cause. It is really narrowed down 
to this, and on this line all maintainers of the 
affirmative may present an unbroken front. 
The holding of this line secures all; the 
weakening of itin the attempted defense of 
unessential and now untenable outposts en- 
dangers all. 

As [ have said before, what you want is, not 
a system which may be adjusted to theism, nor 
even one which finds its most reasonable inter- 
pretation ia theism, but one which theism only 
can account for, That, it seems to me, you 
have. Au excellent judge, a gifted adept in 
physical science aud exact reasoning, the late 
(lerk-Maxwell, is reported to have said, not 
Jong before he left the world, that he had 
e-rutinized all the agnostic hypotheses he 
knew of, and found that they one and all 
needed a God to make them workable. 

When you ask for more than this—uamely, 
for that which will compe) belief iu a personal 
Divine Being—you ask for that which he has 
not been pleased to provide. Experience 
proves that the opposite hypothesis is posst- 
ble. Some rest in it; but few, | think, on 
scientific grounds. The affirmative hypothesis 
gives us a workable conception of how “ the 
world of forms and means "’ is related to “‘the 
world of worths avd euds.’’ The negative 
Lypothesis gives no mental or ethical satisfac- 
tiov whatever. Like the theory of the imme- 
diate creation of forms, it explains nothing. 


* 1h LUntempot ary Keview, 1808, » #45, civ 

+ Moziey, * Essays,” i, 418. See also Lora biace 
sonrd, in The Nineteenth Century, June, 1879, p. 1,085. 

¢” Darwiniana. Essays and Reviews pertaining to 
berwioism.” New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1876. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


You inquire: Whither are weto look for 
independent evidence of mind and will *‘ con- 
cerned in natural events happening within the 
range of the solar system ?’’ Certainly not to 
the court of pure physical science. For that 
has ruled this case out of its jurisdiction, by 
assuming a fixed dep@ndence of consequent 
upon antecedent throughout its domain. 
There are plenty of phenomena to which it 
cannot assign known causal antecedents; but 
it supplies their place at once, cither by assum- 
jug that there is a physical antecedent still 
unguessed or by inventing one in an hypoth 
esis. It deals in effects and causes and knows 
nothing of ends. It has no verdict to render 
agaiuet our case, for it does not entertain it 
and bas no jurisdiction under which to try it. 
But its wiser judges do vot insist that theirs is 
the ouly court iu the realm. 

After further developing this subject, 
and the analogy between the divine and the 
human will, Professor Gray proceeds to 
apply the doctrine of evolution to the 
human structure. 


And how a6 to mau Limself in relutlou to 
evolution. I bave uo time left fur the discus 
siow of questions which naturally interest you 
luvic than avy other; but which, even with 
time at disposal, are Got casey tu treat. 1 will 
not ubdertake tou consider What yuur attitude 
should be upon a matter which connects itself 
with grave ulterior considerations ; but 1 will 
very briefly and frankly tutlimate what views I 
think a scientific maa, religiously disposed, ts 
likely tu entertain 

To purene the iMustration just veutured 
upob, the abatowical aod physiological differ- 
ence between man and the higher brutes is not 
great from a natural-history point of view, 
compared with the difference between these 
and lower grades of animals; but we may 
justly say that what corporeal difference there 
is is extremely important. The series of con- 
siderations which suggest evolution up to man 
suggest man’s evolution also. We may, in- 
deed, fall back upon Mr. Darwin's declaration, 
in a case germaue to this, that ‘** analogy may 
be a deceitful guide.” Yet here it is, the only 
guide we have. If the alternative be the im- 
mediate origination out of nothing. or out of 
the soil. of the human form, with all its actual 
marke, there can be no doubt which side a 
scientific man will take. Mediate creation, 
derivative origination will at once be ac- 
cepted, and the mooted question comes to be 
narrow down tothis: Can the corporeal dif- 
ferences between man and the rest of the 
animal kingdom be acvounted for by known 
natural causes, or must they be attributed to 
unknown causes? And shall we assume these 
unknown causes to be natural or supernatural ? 
A+ to the first question, you are aware, from 
my whole line of thonght and argument, that 
fkuow oo satural process for the transform 
ation of a brute mammal inte «» man. But 1 
am equally ata loss as respects the processes 
through which any ome species, any one 
variety, gives birth to another. Yet I do not 
presume to limit Nature by my small knowl- 
edge of its laws and powers. I know that a 
part of these still occult processes are in the 
every-day course of Nature; I am persuaded 
that it is so through the animal kingdom gen- 
erally ; I cannot deny it as respects the highest 
members of that kingdom. I allow, however, 
that the superlative importance of comparative- 
ly small corporeal differences in this consuin- 
mate case may justify any one in regarding it 
as exceptional. In most respects man is an ex, 
ceptional creature. If, however, I decline to 
regard man’s origin as exceptional in the sense 
of directly supernatural, you will understand 
that it is because, under my thoroughly 
theistic conception of Nature and my belief 
in mediate creation, I am at a loss to know 
what I should mean by the exception. I do 
not allow myself to believe that immediate 
creation would make man’s origin wore 
divine; and 1 do not approve either the 
divinity or the science of those who ure 
prompt to invoke the supernatural to cover 
our ignorance of natural causes, and equally 
so to discard its aid whenever natural causes 
are found sufficient.* 

It is probable that the fdea of mediate 
creation would be more readily received, ex- 
cept for a prevalent misconception upon a 
point of genealogy. When the naturalist is 
asked what and whence the origin of man, 
he can only apswer, inthe words of Quatre- 
fages and Virchow : ‘‘ We do not know at all.” 
We have traces of bis existence up to and 
even anterior to the latest marked climatic 
change in our temperate zone; but he was 
then perfected man and no vestige of an 
earlier form is known. The believer in direct 
or special creation is entitled to ths ad- 
vantage which this negative evidence gives. 
A totally unknoWn ancestry bas the char- 
acteristies of tobility. The evolutionist 
can give oue satlifactory assurance, As the 
wolf inthe fable was captious in his com- 


* See Badeu Powell, “On the Order of Nature,” p. 163. 





plaint that the lamb below had muddied the 
brook he was drinking from, so those are mis- 
taken who suppose that the Simian race can 
have defiled the stream along which evolution 
traces human descent. Sober evolutionists do 
not suppose that man has descended from 
monkeys. The stream must have branched 
too early for that. The resemblances, which 
are the same, in fact, under any theory, are 
supposed to denote collateral relationship. 

The psychological differences between man 
and the higher brute animals you do not ex- 
pect me now to discuss. Here, too, we may 
say that, although gradations abridge the wide 
interval, the transcendent character of the 
superadded must count for more thau a host 
of lower similarities and identities; for, sure- 
ly, what difference there is between the man 
and the avimal in this respect is supremely 
important. 

I accept Christianity on its own evidence, 
which | am uot here to specify or to justify; 
avilam yet to learn how physical or any 
other sclence conflicts with it, any more than 
it conflicts with simple theism. I take it that 
religion is based on the idea of u Diviue Miud 
revealing bimself to intelligent creatures for 
moral ends. 


Professor Gray then shows how there 
emerges in mat a free aud self-determiniog 
persouality, which, being capable of per- 
ceiving it, may Lope for immortality. He 
then proceeds to speak more specially of 
Christianity as something more than theism: 


We shall perhaps agree that the revelation 
vu Which our religion is based Is an example 
of evolution ; that it has been developed by 
degrees and iu stages, much of it in counec- 
tion with secoud causes and human actions ; 
and that the current of revelation has been 
mingled with the course of events. 1 suppose 
that the Old Testament carried the earlier 
revelation and the germs of Christianity , asthe 
apostles carried the treasures of the Gospel, in 
earthen vessels. I trust it is reverent—I am 
confident it is safe and wise—to consider that 
revelation in its essence concerns things moral 
andspiritual ; and that the kuowledge of God’s 
character and will which has descended from 
the fountain-head in the earlier ages has cdne 
downto us. through aunalists and prophetsand 
psalmists, in a mingled stream, more or less 
tinged or rendered turbid by the earthly chan- 
nels through which it has worn its way. The 
stream brings down precious gold, and so 
may be called a golden stream; but the water 
—the vehicle of transportation—is vot gold. 
Moreover, the analogy of our inquiry into 
design in Nature may teach us that we may be 
unable always accurately to sift out the gold 
from the earthy sediment 

But, however we may differ in regard to the 
earlier stages of religivous development, we 
shall agree in this, that reVelation culminated 
and for us most essentially consists tu the ad 
vent of a Divine Person, who, being made 
man, manifested the Divine Nature in unton 
with the human; and that this manifestation 
constitutes Christianity. 

Having accepted the doctrine of the incar- 
nation, itself the crowning miracle, attendant 
miracles are not obstacles to belief. Their 
primary use must have been for those 
who witnessed them; and we may allow that 
the record of a miracle cannot have the con- 
vincing force of the miracle itself. But the 
very reasons on which scieutific men reject 
miracles for the carrying on of Nature may 
operate iu favor of miracles to attest an in- 
coming of the supernatural for moral ends. 
At least, they have nothing to declare against 
them. 

If, now, you ask me, What are the essential 
contents of that Christianity which is, in my 
view, as compatible with my evolutionary con- 
ceptions as with former scientitic beliefs ? it may 
suffice to answer that they are briefly summed 
up in the early creeds of the Christian Church, 
reasonably interpreted. The creeds to be taken 
into accoant are only two—one commonly 
called the Apostles’, the other the Nicene 
The latter and larger is remarkable for its 
complete avoidance of conflict with physical 
science. The language in which its users “* luok 
for the resurrection of the dead ’’ bears—and, 
doubtless, at its adoption had in the minds of 
at least some of the council—a worthier inter- 
pretation than that naturally suggested by the 
short Western creed—namely, the crude notion 
of the revivification of the human body, against 
which 8t. Paul earnestly protested. 

Moreover, as brethren uniting in a common 
worship, we may honorably, edifyingly, aud 
wisely usethat which we should not have form- 
ulated, but may on due occasiou qualify— 
statements, for instance, dogmatically pro- 
nouncing upon the essentia)] nature of the Su- 
preme Belng (of which nothing can be known 
and nothing is revealed), fustead of the divine 
manifestation. We May edd ivie to ows con- 
fession: we all of us draw more from the ex- 
haustiess revelation of Christ in the gospels; 
but this should suffice for the profession of 
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Christianity. If you ask, Must we require 
that? Ireply that I am merely stating what I 
accept. Whuvever else will accept Him who is 
himself the substance of Christianity, let him 
dg it in his own way. 






Wecan do nothing better than to com- 
mend this volume as containiug the best 
lnief exposition we have seen of the rela- 
tion betwten scientific and _ religious 
thought. We heartily commend it to all 
who wish to be stirred up to an intelligent 
consideration of this most important sub- 
ject. 

JOSEPH COOK’S MONDAY LEC- 

: TURES.* 


(DELIVERED (tS THE OLD Sours CuHurcH, Boston, 
Fes. 1618.) 





AMERICAN INVESTIGATIONS OF SPIRIT- 
U ALIS. 


THe PrRecvupe.—lne PoriricaL POWER OF 
RoMAaNISM IN AMERICAN CITIES. 


Tue 146th Boston Monday Lecture, at noou, 
February 16th, crowded the Old South with an 
audience of distinguished quality and which 
wuch cxceeded the seating capacity of the 
house. The Prelude was a continuation of 
Mr. Covk’s previous discussions of Romanisia 
in its relations to the public schools, and in 
cluded « consideration of the Independent 
Catholic movement under Bishop McNamara, 
und of the political power of Romanists in 
American cities, and a reply to Cardinal Man- 
ming’s recent article on the Relations of 
Rowmutiom to Modern Svciety. 


THe PRELUDE. 

When the Pope excommunicated Bishop 
MeNamara, of New York, the latter, very just- 
ly thinking that an Irish prelate should have 
as much power as an Italian, retaliated by ex- 
communicating the Pope. The papal bull 
against McNamara had been published ; and 
the New York preacher endeavored to make 
public his authorative rejoinder. No newspa- 
per was willing to receive it; and he finally en- 
gaged a man who could ueitherspeak nor read 
English to hold up the American bull of ex 
communication, in large print, on a poster ele- 
vated at the end of a long wand, in tke pres- 
ence of multitudes, in the open equare near 
City Hall. Thus et the end of a pole there 
was advertised a notice which, as The Herald 
of the next day thought, perhaps twenty thou- 
sand people read. The man who carried the av- 
pouncement returned to his employer at night 
and said,in broken English, that be did not 
know what the bishop's business was; but 
that he was eure to have plenty of customers 
{Laughter aud applause.] The Tribune tower 
looks down upon the busiest and statcliest 
street known to the history of republics. With 
the far-viewing eves of its clock-faces it gazes 
across the sea toward Italy and over America 
toward the sunset; but I believe that on the day 
when that event occurred those eyes did not 
see a much more significant sign of the times 
than was taking place just beneath the tower. 
An Independent Catholic movement, under the. 
lead of Bishop McNamara, has opened with 
great promise in New York City, where it is 
more needed than anywhere else on our Con- 
tinent. It has begun, not without high en- 
couragement, in the City of Boston. Again 
and again of late our chief auditorium has 
been filled to the roof with an audience 
nine-tenths of Irish, or of foreign descent, and 
raining down applause of the most earnest 
character upon Bishop McNawara’s defense 
of himself against Vaticanism. It is true that 
with the applause has been mingled a certain 
amount of hissing; but this has only given 
zest to the occasion, and if the American 
people could bave listened to the entire pro- 
ceedings, the hissing would have been lost in 
acclaims of gladuess that the Roman priest- 
hood and laity are at last exhibiting independ- 
ence of Rome. [Applause.|! 

Why is it important to encourage the Inde- 
pendent Catholics of the United States tu ag- 
gressiveness in their present movement of 
secession from Romanism ? 

1. In 1870 the Pope of Rome, ip the Vatican 
Decrees, put forth, with plenary authority, the 
claim that every convert aud member of his 
Church should place his loyalty and cévil duty 
at the mercy of auother—nawely, himseif. 

This very serious historical proposition is 
abundantly contirmed by the resulte of Mr. 
Gladstone's discussion of the Vatican Decrees 
and by the multitudinous replies made to bim 
in 1875-76. Do not forget that 120,000 copies 
of his pamphlet, on the ‘Vatican Decrees” 
were sold iu Eugland iu a few weeks, and that 
the replies by bishops and archbishops were 
answered with crushing force by himself in a 
pew pampblet called “ Vaticanism.” In the 
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teeth of all attask be carried tdumphantly 
through to a niche in the grave and alarming 
but undeniable and permanent results of 
modern discussion the prepositions that the 
attitude of the Romish Church has changed 
since the Decrees of 1870 concerning papal 
infallibility were issued, and that to-day the 
civil allegiance of Romanists throughout the 
world is claimed by the Pope. (See the “Life 
of Gladstone,” by George B. Smith. London, 


1879. Chap. xxv.) ° 
Cardinal Manuing himself says: ‘The 
Catholic Church is either the masterpiece of 


Satan or the kingdom of the Son of God.”’— 
(Lecture on “‘The Fourfold Sovereignty of 
God,” p. 171.) Baxter said: “If the Pope be 
not Antichrist, he has bad luck to be so like 
bim.” John Henry Newman comments on 
these words, and admits their force, saying: 
‘*« 4 sacerdotal order is historically the essence 
of the Church of Rome. If not divinely ap- 
pointed, it is doctrinally the essence of Anti- 
christ.”"—(** Essays.” London, 1871. Vol. 
II, p. 173.) 

Ten years have now passed since the Vatican 
Council, in which Cardinal Manning was so 
prominent a member, and it has been proved 
by the events of this period that Mr. Glad- 
stone’sinterpretation of the Vatican Decrees 
was right, and that they do assert, in the name 
of the Pope, that the civil allegiance of all 
Komanists throughout the world is at his 
merey. 7 

2. In this state of affaira, it is a matter of 
high interest that Cardinal Manning, Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, while sneeriug at re- 
publican institutions, deliberately advises 
RKomanists throughout the world to enter 
politics as Romanists, and to do this especially 
in England and the United States.—(See North 
American Review, January, 1880.) 

Romanists, as such, cannot enter politics 
without breaking the civil peace between 
Catholics and Protestants, a result likely to 
cause incalculable mischief under universal 
suffrage. 

3. Roman Catholics already, as such, in the 
persons of their priests, have entered politics 
inthe governments of the largest American 
cities. 

In New York City, for example, the re- 
searches of an expert, Dexter A. Hawkins, 
who went to Albany and spent a whole winter 
on this theme (see New York Christian Advocate 
for Jan. Ist and Jan. 29th, 1880), have shown 
that the Roman Catholic Church in New York 
City has drawn from the public treasury in the 
past eleven years $6,007,118. In 1878 alone it 
drew $710,350. It has obtained from the city 
donations of real estate to the amount of 
$3,500,000. On an average, this one favored 
denomination in New York City has received 
from the public treasury an annual gift of 
more than $500,000. 

1 keep in my room a map of the condition of 
landed estates in Europe in the Middle Ages, 
and it is dotted over from side to side and top 
to bottom with the patches of valuable soil 
owned by priestly organizations. Down to 
the time of the French Revolution, Europe 
was thickly sprinkled over by properties thus 
exempted from taxation. You would be 
astonished if you were to go into the tax- 
gatherer’s office in New York and look at the 
map of the property exempted from taxation 
(on our metropolis. A flagrant case occurred 
\n Brook}jyn, where a farmer bought, in 1806, 
a large estate which now covers four or five 
blocks. He lived to be ninety years old. He 
bad no children. The astute priesthood, find- 
ng him a very devout Catholic, obtained from 
tim « will giving his property to a newly- 
organized benevolent society, which had no 
RKomi-h name, but only Romish trustees. The 
tan did not die at a conveniently early date, 
and so it was necessary to call him insane. 
He was put under the guardianship of a Ko- 
mish committee, who did not allow his rela- 
tives to come near him to undeceive him, and 
su the immense property came into the hands 
ofthe Romish society. A law was passed at 
Albany exempting this property permanently 
from taxstion; and to-day, although the estate 
is worth millions and ought to pay one hun- 
dred thousand dollars taxes, it goes scot free. 
The Jesuitical instructions are well known to 
direct Roman officials : to keep an eye fastened 
apon rich elderly men who have nochi'Jren, and 
to secure from them by Jesuitical means, if nec- 
essary—and how much that signifies let histo» 
ry indicate—a will giving their whole property 
to the Romish Church.—({8eea map ofthe estate 
here in question, New York Christian Advocale, 
Jan, 29th, 1880.) 

4. There are now in the United States 5,989 
priests, 24 Catholic semivuaries, 663 colleges and 
academies, 1,136 ecclésiastical students, 2,246 
parochial schools, containing 405,234 pupils. 
The Diosese of Baltimore has 84 parochial 
schools, with 15,000 pupils ; that of Cincinnati, 
140, with 25,000 pupils ; that'6f St. Louis, 166, 
with 17,000 pupils ; that of Néw York, 6, with 
33,000 papils. The estimated Catholic popi- 
1ation of the United States is@,145, 222 —(Bee 
Badlier’s “ Catholic Directory for 1880,” p. 22.) 





5. The Romish priests promise the Romish 
vote to politicians who favor priestly views as 
to parochial schools and grants of money and 
land to the Church from the public treasury, 
and local politicians almost never dare to run 
the risk of losing the Catholic vote in great 
cities. In Brooklyn, in the atrocious case 
which I have just noticed, local politicians do 
not dare to appeal to the legislature at Albany 
for the repeal of the law exempting Romish 
property from taxation, because they would 
lose the Romish vote in Brooklyn. The Tweed 
Ring in 1869 paid nearly $800,000 to the Romish 
Chureh in New York. 

A law was passed by the Albany legislature 
imposing a perpetual tax of more than $225,- 
000 annually on New York City forthe support 
of Roman Catholic parochial schools. In 1870 
petitions from one hundred thousand citizens 
and a wave of popular indignation barely suc- 
ceeded ip effecting the repeal of this enact- 
ment. 

In practice, therefore, it is found that city 
politicians cannot be trusted to resist the ag- 
gressions of the Romish Church upon the pub- 
lic treasury, so that what has happened in New 
York may happen easily in other large Amer- 
ican cities. 

6. The usual order of procedure in the at- 
tack of the Romish hierachy on the common- 
school system and the public treasury is 
being followed inevery American municipality 
with a large Catholic population. This is the 
line of events in seven cases out of ten when 
Romish ecclesiastics endeavor to capture the 
common-school system or the treasury in our 
cities : 

(1.) Parochial schools are opened 

(2.) The confessional is used to frighten pa- 
rents into.sending their children to the pa- 
rochial schools. 

(3.) Public discussion of the school question 
is avoided, if possible. 

(4.) If it cannot be avoided, a cry of liberal- 
ism is raised, and the demand made that Rom- 
ish brothers and sisters should teach Romish 
children. 

(5.) A cry of economy in city governments 
is raised. 

(6.) Romish officials get into office. 

(7.) Under the Romish officials in the school- 
boards and the municipal government, paro- 
chial schools are presented for adoption by the 
eity ; and if that adoption does not take place, 
as it has not usually in this country thus far, 
bargains are made which are as nearly as pos- 
sible equivalent to such adoption, and the 
treasury is plundered. 

In Cincinnati that was the order of events; 
in New York that has been the order; in St. 
Louis and Chicago the attempt of the Romish 
Propagandists has followed exactly that order. 
It is somewhat amusing and humiliating to 
notice that acute portions of the press, while 
opposing vehemently all connection between 
Church and state, have seconded the demand 
ef the Romish priesthood for liberalism, when 
the latter word means giving of the parochial 
schools tnto the care of the brothers and sis- 
ters of the Romish societies, and then little by 
little the grauting of peculiar privileges to 
these schools, and finally their adoption by 
the state. A real union of Chureh and state 
occurs whenever you give a part of your 
school-funds to denominational schools. In 
New York the last proposal of the Roman 
Catholics is to give the use of their parochial 
school-buildings and teachers to the school- 
board, adopt the curriculum of the present 
publie schools, and reserve the privilege of 
teaching the children in the sectarian incul- 
eations of Rome two bourse each day after 
echool-work is done. 

6. Archbishop Williams, of Boston, and 
Bishop McClosky, of Louisville, and Cardinal 
Manving, Archbishop of Westminster, all 
echoing the Papal Syilabus, assure us defiantly 
that parochial schools are to be established 
wherever practicable, and that Romish parents 
are forbidden, under heavy spiritual penalties, 
to send their children to American public 
schools where parochial schools are within 
reach, 

In the parochial schools the children among 
the six million of the American population 
will receive only such an education as will 
leave them fit to become political and eccle- 
siastical tools of the Romish priesthood. 

7. In two ways, therefore, the Romish ag- 
gressive movement interferes with American 
politics: By direct bargaining with city pol- 
iticians for the Catholic vote, and by such a 
crippling and degradation of the Romish pop- 
ulation through parochial schools that their 
political action can be by the priest- 
hood and the Vatiean. For one,I call this 
substentially an infraction of the Monroe Doc- 





trine. It is bringing into this country a body. 


of ecclesiastics, all govermed by a single man 
on the Tiber, and insisting that our pubiic- 
school system shall bow to the demands of 
this hierarchy, and that six millions in our 
population shall submit the education of their 
children to « system dictated entirely from 
abroad. 


"of 





8. In view of the fact that one-fifth of the 
population of the United States lives in cities, 
the attitude of the Romish Oburch on paro- 
chial schools and in city polities acquires 
political significance of national dimensions. 

America cannot allow Vaticanism through paro- 
chial schools to cripple and degrade 6,000,000 of 
her population without suffering severelyin other 
members of: the body politic. 

’ Tam no alarmist, and I do not think Rome is 
destined to conquer the United States; but she 
may conquer one limb of our body politic, and 
thus give trouble to our whole organization. 
It is one thing to say you are afraid America 
will be Romanized, and another to say you are 
afraid that six millions of our population, a 
great majority of them living in ourcities, may 
be so mapaged by Rome as to injure greatly 
the cause of reform in the municipal govern- 
ments of the United States. 

9. A revolt of Independent Catholics from 
Vaticanism is, therefore, in the United States, 
of great political, as well as of educational and 


religious importance. 
In order to succeed, the revolt must be 


chiefly stimulated and directed by a reformed 
priesthood and by Catholic laymen them- 
selves. Here and now I am not defending 
what is called the Old Catholic movement, but, 
rather, the Independent Catholie movement, 
distinctly symbolized by the efforts of Father 
McNamara in New York and Boston, and also 
by the operations of the governments in 
France and Belgium at this hour. 

10. The examples of Belgium and France 
show that the Independent Catholic movement 
may succeed in even nominally Catholic coun- 
tries. Marshal MacMahon’s ministry had in it 
five Protestants and only four Catholics. Un- 
der President Grévy, the same proportion of 
Catholics was continued, and several of the 
literary and leading minds in France have 
lately expressed themselves most favorably to 
Protestantism. The Communists in 1871 de- 
stroyed no Protestant Church property. One of 
the noble French citizens of your cultured 
city, Professor Cyr, has recently said: “A 
century ago the sons of the Huguenots were 
galley slaves. Now they not only sit in councils 
of state, but even preside over them.”’ 

In Belgium the government lately took the 
public schools out of the hands of the priests, 
allowing the latter to give religious instruc- 
tion to the pupils, although this was to be free 
and voluntary on the part of the children or 
their parents to receive or refuse it. The re- 
sistance of the entire Roman Catholic clergy 
almost brought on civil war. The result has 
been, however, as the prime minister of Bel- 
gium states, that out of 2,575 burgomasters 
only 25 preferred to obey the priests rather 
than the government. Out of 1,135 students 
in the Roman Catholic normal schools, 578, or 
more than one-half, have abandoned the 
Church schools and their allegiance to the 
hierarchy, aud entered themselves as students 
at the normal schools of the state. 

If the Independent Catholic movement can 
thus succeed in Catholic Belgium, where all 
Protestantism three hundred years ago was 
cut up by the roots by the sword of the Duke 
of Alva, the hope is not unreasonable thai this 
same Catholic movement, if priestly monopolies 
and aggressions go far enough, may have as 
much success where it is needed quite as 
much, on this Pilgrim soil in Protestant 
America. [Applause.] 

Your enthusiasm is well justitied under this 
historic roof. . I beg our friends of the Inde- 
pendent Catholic movement to be assured that 
the sympathy not only of evangelical, but of 
unevangejical sects is with them. Pardon me, 
however, if I ask Independent Catholics to be- 
ware of dropping into rationalism, and of 
losing any of the devoutness Romanism has 
taught them, and to see to it that, in becoming 
Independent Catholics, they cease only to be 


Romanists and do not cease to be Christians. 


[Applause.] The transition from the state of 
the Roman Catholic believer to that of the In- 
dependent Cathclic is a time full of tempta- 
tions—intellectual, social, and moral. If a man 
be young ; if a man be effeminate in his tem- 
perament ; if a man be peculiarly open in his 
trade, and in his relations with friends and so- 
ciety at large, to attacks by sneers, or social 
coldness and indifference expressed without 
sneers, there may be a dropping into doctrinal 
indifference, even if rationalism be not 
reached. I rejoice in the devout tempera- 
ment of those who are leading the Independ- 
ent Catholic movement in Dublin, in New 
York, and Boston. If only God’s Spirit can 
breathe upon our American Catholic popula- 
tions and awaken a wind of devoutness to join 
itself with the tempest of independence which, 
asl believe, is rising, or will yet rise, on the 
Charles end the Mystic, on the Merrimac, the 
Hudson, gnd the Mississippi, as well as on the 
Lakes of Killarney, the Rhine, and the Seine, 


ing 

roof in 1746, when a Romish fieet threatened 
New England, hes put into the mouth of 
Thomas Prince may become the right expres- 











The fleet it overtook, 

And the broad sails in the van 
Like the tents of Cushan shook, 
Or the curtains of Midian. 

O never were there wrecks 

So terrible as these ; 

Down on the reeling decks 
Crashed the o’erwhelming seas |" 


{Applause.} 
Tae LEcTURE. 


Availability in published evidence is made up 
of three elements: the moral character of the 
witness, the intellectual carefulness of the 
record, and the test conditions under which 
observation occurs. If those who think our 
American history contains much evidence of 
the action of superhuman agents are disap- 
pointed that I find nothing worth citing in the 
voluminous but vacant mass of our native 
spiritualistic literature, they must remember 
that I apply at every point these three tests. 
With these severe standards of judgment, I 
have found, besides the Salem witchcraft and 
the Stratford facts, only two other series of 
American phenomena attested in such a way 
by competent observers that I can venture to 
bring them before this serious assembly. 

It is my fortune to hold in my hand an elab- 
orate affidavit by Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son concerning facts observed by himself. 
In view of the great respectability of this 
document, which is already public property, 
but has never had the attention it deserves, I 
shal] read the whole of it. Iam unwilling to 
take up time by making extracts; but, when 
ap argument depends upon testimony like 
this, details must be used with considerable 
fullness in order to be effective. This affidavit 
was given at Worcester, April 15th, 1857, and 
was subscribed and sworn to before Henry 
Chapin, Justice of the Peace, by the brilliant 
man of letters, the noble soldier, and the Mas- 
sachusetts statesman, Col. Higginson. The 
date, as you will notice, is just before the 
famous Agassizinvestigation. ‘The gentleman 
to whom Mr. Higginson refers as a psychic I 
have met in this city, and he has told me that 
this document belongs to anybody who 
chooses to use it, and that there can be no 
reason for not citing it in public : 


A STATEMENT OF FACTS. 
To whom tt may concern: 

The public attention has recently been at- 
tracted by the alleged powers, asa *‘ medium,” 
of Mr. F. L. H. renin ee as by 
the singular proceed connec 
poral on wl gf om the Divinity School of 
Harvard University. In justice to Mr. Willis 
and to an ae class of yet unez- 
plained scientific facts, 1 wish to state some 

hepomena observed by me during two even- 
fn 6 spent with him at & private in 
this city. There were from nine to twelve 
persons present, all except Mr. Willis 
respectable citizens of this place, incl 
one of our most ex physicians. We 
sat around a long dining-table. e€ room was 
not brilliantly, but sufficiently lighted, so that 
every movement of every person could be dis- 
tinctly watched, and I, at least, watched them 
very closely. 

1 shal] omit the details of the phenomena 
and give only the genera] heads: 

1. he musical instruments which had been 
poartenty placed by the company beneath the 

ble (a guitar, a smal) drum, an 
and two bells) were moved about from place to 
place, lifted and knocked against the under 
side of the table, and repeatedly and loudly 
played upon. Two were several times played 
in unison at opporite ends of the table 
and entirely bevond the reach of the medium. 
Daring thie proceeding the whole table was 
severa} times raised, and one slab of it (being 
an extension table) was lifted al from 
its support and vibrated in the 
contact of hands. 

8. The accordion was raised into Mr. Willie’s 
lap, and, being held by him, with one hand, be- 
tween his knees, was played very skillfullyand 
executed a variety of tunes, selected by ve ; 
and even in answer to the alleged mental re- 
quests of some of the company, though not 
mine. Excellent imitations of the oboe, viol- 
oncello, and double brass were also given. It 
is well known that the accordion requires in 
playing the use of two hands, 

8. Upon our extinguishing the lamps, for the 
sake of experiment, faint lights appeared 
upon the table near Mr. Willis, two or three at 
atime, moving about like glow-worms. which 
they resembled. Other lights flickered in the 
air with » more rapid motion, like fireflies. 
Upon my obtaining and opening a phial of 
phosphorus, the lights increased in intensity; 
gradually diminishing, when I recorked It, to 
their original amount. Everybody in the room 

ed them distinctlv. 

4. The room being still dark, the accordion 
was held on the table by Mr. Willis, and, ae ft 

layed in the manner before described. faint 
lights fifckered around the kevs of the instra- 
ment. During the darkness all the phenom- 
ena were more intense: but it seemed very dis- 
agreeable to the nerves of Mr. Willis and he 
begged to have lamps restored. 

5 The room being again lighted, I pro- 
ceeded to try some clorer ts. Taking 
the accordion jo my hand, een my knees, 
and guarding with my feet agafnst the posst 
bility of contact, I found, to my surprise, the: 
the other end was seized by en invisible force, 


r, without 










se 


and the different keys audibly handled, pro- 
ducing at last musical sounds, but quite im- 
perfectly. before long, however, it was 
pulled away from me with very great force, 
and drop on the floor. Others afterward 
took the instrument; but it was played iv no 
other hands. I may add that | simply beld it 
by the end with one hand, and that 1 have no 
knowledge of the instrument; also, that the 
bands of all the company were upon the table 
and that | was beyond the reach of Mr. Willis’s 
person 

6. Looking under the table while the guitar 
was playing, / saw with perfect distinctness the 
tnotrunent tying on ts back, untouched by any 
hand, but with fuint flickerings of light playing 
oer the strings. 1 could also see the feet of 
the persons nearest it, and that they were not 
ip contact witb it, while Mr. Willis was en- 
tire y out of its reach. No other person looked 
ui der the tuble, I believe; nor did 1 mention 
these observations till the phenomena had 
ceased, for | did not wish at the time to share 
my investigations with any one. 

7. The guitar was moved slowly along, by 
some force to me inscrutable, and lifted be- 
tween my knees, the neck restiog on my left 
thigh. At-the suggestion of some of the com- 
pavy,! began to sing, first placing myself in 
such a position asto guard the instrument from 
possibility of contact. Avery song J sang was 
accompanied accurately and gracefully on the 
guitar, with a constantly increasing facility of 
adaptation The best accompaniment of all was 
finally played to a peculiar and rather difficult 
Portuguese song, probably not known to a 
dozen persons in America besides myself. I 
cannot myself play the guitar, but I bave heard 
it played a good deal, and I know that the 
accompaniment was an extraordinary thing, 

rom the mystery of its origin. I know 
that I was beyond the reach of any part of Mr. 
Willis’s person, and that it was physically im- 
possible for any one to touch the instrument 
without my detecting it. 

8. During all these various phenomena I 
feit repeatedly a delicate grasp upon my feet, 
precisely resembling that of a hand, with dis- 
tinct fingers. Upon my slipping off my shoe, 
it was still more distinct, and was in all cases 
accompanied by a very peculiar electrical gens- 
ation, as when two persons complete the 
circuit of an a battery. Keep- 
ing my own counsel, I heard precisely the 
same phenomena simultaneously described 
by persons at the other end of the table. 
Afterward, placing my hand beneath the 
table, I felt the same contact still more dis- 
tinctly upon that. All the rest of the com- 
pany held their bands upon the table and I 
was beyond the reach of Mr. Willis. 

I might make these statements still more 
wonderful by going more into detail; but have 
probably gone so far already beyond the cre- 
dulity of my readers that I had better stop. 
If any refuse to believe these facts on my 
testimony, I can only say that I should have 
found {t hard to believe them on theirs. Like 
them, I prefer to verify novel facts by my own 
observation. I can only say for myself fur- 
ther that I have been all my life a student of 
the natural sciences, and have earned by this 
time some confidence in the carefulness of my 
own Observations and the accuracy of my own 
senses, 

The question of the “spiritual” origin is 
not vow raised. It is a simple question of 
fraud or genuineness. If I had not satisfac- 
tory evidence of the genuineness of these phe- 
nomena which I have just described, then 
there is no such thing as evidence and all the 
fabric of natural sclence may be a mass of 
imposture. And when I find, on examination 
that facts similar to these have been observe 
by hundreds of intelligent persons, in various 

laces, for several years back, [ am disposed 

umbly to remember the maxim attributed to 

Arago: “‘ He is a rach man who, outside of 

pure mathematics, nronounces the word im- 
*.  THos. Wextworrtn Hicereon. 

Worcester, as., April 15th, 1857.—Subsacribed 
and sworn to hefore me, 

Hewry Crapm, Justice of the Peace. 

In a court of law that testimony would be 
worth citing, and therefore I bring it before 
this assembly. Even without the oath, it 
would be worth quoting here, for we know the 
author of the document, and more than ascore 
of years has passed since these facts were ob- 
served, and they are not yet explained. It te 
trne that the psychic bere mentioned was 
once when a stripling broucht before the fac- 
ulty of a renowred university and suspended, 
not with absolute dishonor, but with the pro- 
vision that he could not come back until he 
proved that he was not a trickster in the pro- 
duction of these strange phenomena. He had 
been accused of producing them with his feet, 
and because a long and dangerous {llness 
overtook him and he could not prove tothe 
satisfaction of thoroughly prejudiced men 
that be did not thus produce them, he was 
never received again to the Divinity School of 
Harvard University, from which he had been 
dropped. I have myself had a room in the 
building where he passed nights of agony, as- 
sailed by those phenomena against his will. 
When he began to undergo the experiences 
characteristic of the life of a psychic, he was 
full of contempt for Spiritualism. He had no 
tendency to dip into the occult sciences. After 
being annoyed for weeks, he went to one of 
the most revered ministers of a liberal denom- 
ination, and was distinctly advised to study 
the phenomena and ascertain whether science 
bad anything to offer in explanation of them. 
In deing this, he was brought into connection 
with some professors of physical science, and 
through their charges of trickery he was thrust 
out of his course of study. He is now in the 
medical p-ofession of this city and has an 
honored name there.. For years be has not 
povsessed the powers which belonged to him 
are young Man; but *hen I mest him today 





read this careful affidavit of this man of letters 
and of politics, and of a social and intellectual 
standing which no one thinks of impeaching 
for a moment,I believe it to be my duty to 
you, and to the autbor of this affidavit, and to 
a very vexed and massive theme, to put before 
you the evidence for whatever it is worth. 

Dr. Luther V. Bell is my only remaining wit- 
ness, As superintendent of the McLean Asy- 
lum, he was of necessity an expert in the study 
of pervous derangement. He prepared two 
** Dissertations upon what is termed the Spirit- 
ual Phenomena,” and they were read at the 
meetings of the Association of Medical Super- 
intendents of American Insane Hospitals at 
Washington and Boston in 1854 and 1855. These 
essays were never printed in full, but were 
placed for citation in the hands of President 
Mahan, who admits the facts, but whose work 
on ‘“‘Modern Mysteries Explained and Ex- 
posed’ is everywhere opposed to the theory 
that the phenomena occurred by the agency 
of spirits. The testimony of Dr. Bell, as well 
as that of Col. Higginson, becomes both more 
credible and more instructive now that it can 
be cited in connection with the similar evi- 
dence attested by Professors Crookes, Zollner, 
Weber, Scheibner, and Fechner. The most 
remarkable facts observed by Dr. Bell antici- 
pate by seventeen years the famous experiment 
of the London Dialectical Society, under the 
presidency of Sir John Lubbock, in moving a 
table without contact. President Mahan him- 
self explicitly admits that they fully sustain 
the claime that heavy bodies may be moved 
without being touched, and that the move- 
ment, too, may be in accordance with intelli- 
gence. 


“The following,’’ says Dr. Bell, ‘is the 
minute of ore of Lue physical wanilestations. 
1 went to the house of Juvathan brown, Jr., 
Esq., cashier of the Market bank, with Mr. 
Homer Guvdhue, just returned from the South. 
Mr. Goodhue for twenty years was the super- 
visor of our male department, aud well known 
in character, at least, to many wembers of this 
association. Leis a gentieman of orthodox 
faith, and not free from the prejudices of that 
denomination against this new thing as a re- 
ligious element. He never before had been 
present or seen any manifestations. In fact, 
be bad never seen a ‘medium’ or attended a 
‘circle.’ Mrs. Brown and a young woman (Mr. 
Brown's niece) made up the list of the five 
reons present. This ‘ medium’ is exceeding- 
y small, not weighing more than eighty to 
ninety pounds, and yet her gifte appear to be 
very greatin effecting infractions of gravita- 
tion; but not certain or strongin the other 
classes of powers. We satin the double - 
lors, joined with folding doors, or, sateen, 
doors sliding on trucks along an iron rod pro- 
jecting one-half to three-quarters of an inch 
above the level of the carpet. We began the 
operations by opening the family dining-table 
and inserting two or three leaves, elongating 
it from about six to perhaps nine or more feet. 
I state this as it allowed an eye to be kept as 
to wires, etc. It had six legs and was of such 
a weight that, when the casters were all in a 
right line for motion, I could with both my 
hands and as strong a pull as my strength of 
fingers would allow just put it ip motion. 
** After an evening’s performance of all the 
usual responses, motions of the table with 
hands upon it, with the fingers’ ends just 
touched, etc., which were satisfactory, it was 
proposed, especially asthe motions were un- 
usually facile and free with contact, to make 
the trial withoul touch. I was master of cere- 
monies and directed things to suit my own 
views. We stood on the sides of the table, 
three and two, and back from it from twelve to 
eighteeninches. Our hands were raised above 
it about the same distance. Asthe table was 
rather low and my hight fs unusual, I was 
able to see between the bodies of all present 
and the table. We spoke as if we were ad- 
dressing persons in reality, and once din a 
while we received remarks from the ‘ epirits,’ 
as is assumed, the medinm being ‘ impressed’ 
and writing on paper before her. 
‘* The table commenced its journey down the 
room, keep midway, reached the iron cross- 
ing at the sliding doors, surmounted it, and 
passed on. One of us ran and pushed away a 
center-table in the middle of the other parior, 
intending to allow aslong a prmeney oneness. 
It moved on, sometimes slowly, then with a 
rapid slide, a foot ortwo at once. At length it 
reached the end of the second parlor, as near 
as the mirror made itsafetogo. I expressed 
my thanks tothe ‘spirits’ for the completeness 
mf the manifestation, and begged that they 
would gratify us by returning the table back to 
the point of —y It reversed its course. 
Ata momentary halt, I suggested to the com- 
ny that we should all gradually remove from 
t our bodies and hands, to see how farthe ‘in- 
fluence’ would extend. It was found that 
when we withdrew more than about eighteen 
or twenty inches the motion ceased. And, in- 
deed, on returning, the capacity for motion 
seemed to be lost for three or four minutes 
afterward, as if a certain accumulation of 

wer were in p When the fore-legs of 

he table reached the iron bar, it came to a 
dead stand. We waited, and the table heaved 
and trembled and creaked, but could not rise 
above the obstacle. Presently the medium was 
impressed, and wrote that if we would lift 
those two legs over the fron they—that is, the 

‘ spirits’ —thonght they could bring the other 
four along. We did not hesitate to afford the 

aid; whereupon the spirits succeeded 
in moving the whole on, without interuption, 
until the table was as high upin the room from 
which {t started as it was at commencing, but 
about four feet over from the central line to 
one side, I my fication at their 
success, but : ‘There is one thing more I 
wend ce eneet vt beri woe tee 

o that as 

immediately 


"ney Were at Grst.' The table 


siderable 
human power. The entire space passed over 


It will be noticed that the American facts I 
have emphasized, although of much earlier 
date, are paralleled by the recent investi- 
gations of the Leipzig and Géttingen and Brit- 
ish professors. , 

My presentation of American evidence, how” 
ever, is not quite closed. I holdin my handa 
book entitled ‘‘ Visions,’’ by Dr. Edward H. 
Clarke, lately deceased, of this city, and revered 
by al] as a man of the first eminence in science. 
The volume has an introduction by that 
physician, professor of medicine, and poet 
whose seventieth birthday has recently been 
celebrated and whom the world knows as the 
“Autocratof the Breakfast-table.’’ You will not 
accuse either of these men of fanaticism on the 
topic of the occult sciences. The object of 
this volume is toexplain by vatura) causes 
false visions, clairvoyance, second sight, and 
allied phepomena. The book, in my judgment, 
is thoroughly successful in showing that a 
great number of visions are,the result of 
nervous disease. The query, however, is con- 
cerning a certain residuum of human experi- 
ence, which thus far has not been explained by 
theories of physical malady. As to this 
residuum, what does this—I had almost said 
rationalistic—book say? I beg leave to throw 
aconcession from this keen volume into the 
mass of the evidence I am presenting, for it 
comes from a source justly prejudiced against 
the theory that spirite move matter or that 
visions of the dying represent realities. Dr. 
Clarke says (p. 276): ‘‘ From the observation 
of death-beds for more than a quarter of a 
century, during which period I bave often 
wit d the dissolution of persons of all 
ages and conditions, I can recall only a single 
instance of which the phenomena admitted 
the possibility of any other interpretation than 
the physiological one.”’ 

Of course, it may be that there are many 
such instances in the world, although this 
physician never fell upon more than one of 
them. I have heard of a temperance orator 
who was interrupted by « young man in his 
audience with a correction. The latter said 
certain facts were within his knowledge with 
reference to the sale of liquor. The temper- 
ance orator, a man of dignity, said, in answer, 
that he knew nothing of such infractions of 
the law. The young man rose and replied: “‘ I 
beg leave to observe that my knowledge, how- 
ever limited, is not to be offset by the gentle- 
man’s ignorance, however extensive.”’ [Laughb- 
ter.] It is easy to place too much stress upon 
merely negative evidence, or upon the 
fact that one man has not seen everything. 

I have a purpose in reading this extract, for 
I believe it will call up in the secret thoughts 
of thie assembly more than one example of 
parallel experiences, too sacred to be men- 
tioned im public or spoken of except in 
whispers in the housebolds of faith: 





“It was night. The departing one was a 
lady of middle age. Her death, though 
momentarily expected, from cardiac disease, 
was not announced or preceded by the usual 
anwsthesia of the dying. During the night, 
when awake, her mental action was perfect. 
She conversed a few minutes before dying as 
pleasantly and intelligently as ever. ere 
was DO stupor, no delirium, Do a , BO 
moribund symptom, indicating cerebral dis- 
turbance. er cardiac symptoms alone fore- 
shadowed the great change. After saying a 
few words, she turned her head upon her 
pillow, as if to sleep; then, unexpectedly turn- 
ing it back, a glow, brilliant and beautiful 
exceedingly, came into ber features. Her eyes, 

ning, sparkled with singular vivacity. At 
_ same moment, with a tone of emphatic 
surprise and delight, she pronounced the name 
of the earthly being nearest and dearest to her, 
and then, dropping her head upon her pillow 
as unexpectedly as she had looked up, her 
spirit departed to God who gave it.” 

It is the physician who is speaking; it is the 
man of scientific eminence who is uttering 
here his opinion. 

*« The conviction,” says Dr. Clarke, *‘forced 
upon my mind that something departed from 
her body, at that instant rupturing the bonds 
of flesh, was stronger than language can ex- 
press.”’ 

In the introduction to Dr. Clarke’s volume, 
Oliver Wendell Homes writes as follows : 

“T may venture to add that I myself knew 
personally the subjects of the cases recorded 
on 39, 262, and 277 of this book, and 
have beard & minute and circumstantial ac- 


hended which he could give no 
Fp hy teens 2 ae ae 
I should have story recep- 

the fact that I bad 








arose as, if the ‘ spirit’ had itself cogniz- 
able at the moment of quitting its mortal tene 
ment. The e in every respect of 
these two experiences has seemed to me to 
justify their mention in this place.”’ 


Let Dr. Clarke and Dr. Holmes, with these 
words on their lips, take their place not among 
the witnesses to the realities of psychical 
phenomena, but to the reality of certain ex- 
periences of the dying too holy to be discussed 
except in hushed whispers and in the secret 
thoughts. z 

In the year he died, the great Agassiz pro- 
claimed his faith in the possession by man of a 
double set of mental powers. The public at- 
tention has never been drawn to the final ut- 
terances of Agassiz on psychology; but it is 
likely to be riveted on his ultimate theory on 
this point, if only Brown-Séquard’s experi- 
mente, which led Agassiz into his last opinions, 
are ever published. In the spring of 1873 
Agassiz delivered at his Zodlogical Museum, in 
Cambridge, a course of Jectures on the “‘ Meth- 
ods of Creation.’’ On the first of May, accord- 
ing toa verbatim report which I find in the 
New York Daily Tribune of May 17th, 1878, he 
made an allusion to certain experiments per- 
formed by Dr. Brown-Séquard, in Boston, and 
used this remarkable language : 


** Are all mental faculties one? Is there only 
one kind of mental power throughout the whole 
animal kingdom, differing only in intensity 
and range of manifestation? In a series of ad- 
mirable lectures given recently in Boson, by 
Dr. Brown-Séquard, he laid before his audience 
@ new philosophy of mental powers. Througb 
physiological experiments, combined with a 
careful study and comparison of pathological 
cases, he has come to the conclusion that there 
pose aouble en the 

uman or acting uman 
ore eeatiall different from each other. 
The one may be ignated as our ordinary 
conscious intelligence, the other a superior 
power which controls our better nature ; solves, 
sometimes suddenly and unex ly, nay, 
even in sleep, our problems and perplexities ; 
suggests the right thing at the right time, act- 
ing through us wil conscious acting of our 
own, though susceptible of training and eleva- 
tion; or, perhaps, I should rather say our 
organism may be tratned to be a more plastic in- 
st acts in us. 

“I do not see why this view should not be 
accepted. Itisin harmony with facts, as far 
as we know them. The experiments through 
which my friend, Dr. Brown-Séquard, has 
satisfied himself that the subtle mechanism of 
the human frame—about which we know so 
little in its connection with mental processes— 
ts acted 1 pon by a power outside of us 
as familiar with that organism aswe are ignorant 
of it, are no less acute than they are curious 
and interesting.” 

Did Agassiz in this very significant passage 

mean simply the reflex action of the automatic 

portion of the nervous system? Not at all. Agas- 

siz could not have referred to anything to his 

mind so commonplace as automatic nervous 

action, for-he employs Brown-Séquard’s experi- 

ments as the justification of a “ new philoso- 

phy,’’ and of novel propositions as to a power 

above us, and acting through us, and concern- 

ing the possession by man of a double set of 

mental powers. The whole connection of the 

passage shows that Agassiz meant exactly 

what he said, and that one of his subsidiary 

purposes was to initiate discussion concerning 
Brown-Séquard’s experiments. These are not 

names to be treated lightly—Agassiz, Clarke, 

Holmes, and Brown-Séquard. 

But here I take up the freshest number of the 
Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie, and I find Zoliner’s 
last volume reviewed by Prof. Hoffmann tm 
terms of extravagant eulogy, as the basis of 
what is now called in Germany Transcendental 
Physics. In the New York Nation, with its 
crudely Spencerian metaphysics and very nar- 
row outlook upon philosophical discussions, 
there has lately appeared a letter from Ger- 
many telling you that Zollner is highly un- 
popular on account of what he bas said con- 
cerning psychical phenomena. That fact I am 
perfectly willing to admit. Prof. Wundt bas 
attacked Zéllner; but the Nation docs not print 
the intelligence that Fechner, Weber, and 
Scheibner united with Zollner in his experi- 
ments and now justify him in his conclusions. 
The Nation says nothing about the circum- 
stance that Profs. Hoffmann, Fichte, and 
Ulrici have devoted vot a little of the acutest 
metaphysical discussion to these asserted phe- 
nomena. A long review of Zollner’s last 
volume by the foremost philosophical magazine 
of the world closes with the conclusion that he 
is to be criticised on only one point—namely, 
his theory that there is a fourth dimension of 
space needed to explain the phenomena he has 
observed. The Zeitschrift fir Philosophie thinks 
that he is to be accused of extravagance in 
maintaining that there is a fourth dimension 
of space. Lotze says that the idea of such a 
fourth dimension is utterly inconceivable, and 
that when Helmholtz and other mathemati- 
cians emphasize the theory that this dimension 
exists, they are simply causing science to make 
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tigation. Withouf committing himself efther 
to any spiritualistic or to any anti-spiritualistic 
theory. Ulrici replies to Wandt, and main" 
tains emphatically, fn the face of Germany, 
the very cautious but highly significant prop- 
osition that ‘‘the so-called spiritism is a scien- 
tific question, which science in its own interest 
must seek to solve.'’—(Zettschrift, 1880, first 
aumber, fp. 148.) s 
Talleyrand said to Lepaux: ‘‘The founder 
of the Christian systém Suffered himself to be 
crucified, and he arose again. You should try 
to do as much.” [Applause.] We may repeat 
these words'to any man who pretends to have 
received a new revelation from Heaven. Iam 
by no means fearful that fn the field of peychic- 
al phenomena. @ new religion will be found. 
If modern investigation, however, in diseuss- 
ing Zollner’s facts and the new tranhsceudental 
physics, has something to say to us which may 
prove that the communiestions with familiar 
spirits in the times of Baal, if not a reality, 
were, at least, based upon such occult forces 
that the pretense of inspiration might easily be 
defended before the ignorant; if modern ecience 
ean lift for us the curtain behind which we 
may see in clear light the explanation of witch- 
craft, sorcery, soothsaying, magic, and pagan 
oracles; if under the microscope and the 
scalpel we are to have uncovered the forces 
which account for the power many false relig- 
ions have had—for one, I say God speed the lift- 
ing of the vefl and our progress into this un- 
discovered scientific country. The advanced 
pioneers of thought are undoubtedly moving 
into a strange territory; but we must not fear 
exploration. 
“ Lord of peoples, Lord of lands, 
Look across these shining sands, 
Through the furnace of the noon, 
Through the white light of the moon. 
Thou, our morrow’'s pathway knowing, 
Through the strange world round us growing, 
Speak and tell us where we are going! 
We are weak, but thou art strong; 
Short our lives, but thine is long; 
We are blind, but Thou hast eyes; 
We are fools, but Thou art wise. 
—Whrrrirn : “ Song of Slaves in the Desert.” 
{Applause. ] 


«Sanitary 


HEALTH AND FEMALE EDUCA- 
TION. 


Tne health and character of. a race must 
always depend very largely upon the care, 
conduct, and culture of women. Not only 
society, but morals and intelligence and phys- 
ical stamina come directly of this source. In 
our American eivilization we have great 
occasionto bear in mind the true science and 
art of female life-care. The book of Dr. 
Clarke, of Boston, on “Sex and Education” 
was importarf, not so much as establishing 
some strenuous views to which he held, but 
as largely directing attention to the import- 
ance of carefully guarding the welfare of 
society in the sex. It was shown that not 
only among the medium classes who trust to 
the public school, but among those who 
frequent the seminaries, there was need of 
great instruction. Indeed, the perils he re- 
vealed were especially prominent im these 
high and select schools or female boarding- 
‘schools. The educational question nowadays 
presents itself quite differently as to the girl 
‘from what it does asto the boy. The boy is 
‘at home in manly exercise. His body is 
granted the right, at least, to juvenile 











activity, His education has the def- 
nite purpose of fitting him for obtain- 
ing a livelihood, which also involves 


more or less activity. It is conceived that, for 
this preparation, if he works on until twenty- 
five, he is not trespassing upon his expecta- 
tien of a period for using what he has aec- 
quired. 

But how prevalent is the idea that the girl’s 
education is a little delayed if it is not accom- 
plished at sixteen or seventeen. Even for 
this the time is much narrowed. Girls’ board- 
ing-sehools, with very rate exceptions, are 
admitted hot-beds for forcing the young 
plants. The average misses’ school has a 
graduation every three years. From ten to 
twelve extras are on the bill of fare. The 
average term runs from September 15th to 
‘June 15th. With no vacation actually recog- 
nized by teachers, two weeks are sure to be 
lost at the Holidays and a week each at 
Thanksgiving and Easter. The fact of girl- 
hood leads to more indulgence than is accord- 
ed to boys. The methods of exercise are far 
more restricted, while the amount to be at- 
tained, in a shorter time, is made far greater. 
Twenty-four months in which to give a girl 
that training of mind and body which educa- 
tion means! When we look at the real trag- 
edy, and compare it with our experience in 
training boys, we wonder and are amazed that 
the boarding-sckool girl gets through even in 
‘moderate possession of life and brains. Dr. 
“Taylor, of Andover, once said to us: “ Phil- 








lips Academy succeeds 3 it is not a 


boarding-school.”’ He never reached out to a 

conception of the moré thodern method, by 

which the vacation is elongated in summer, 

that the institution may be opened as a sum- 

mer boarding-house, without having attached 

thereto its extra, which is merely the accom- 

paniment ofthe winter. The result of all thiets 

that, although Canon Kingsley wrote on health 

and education, as if they belonged together, 

they do not, as a rule, exist together in our 

female seminaries that are not colleges. The 

girl who takes the boarding view of the insti- 

tution and comes out fresh and healthy, asa 

rule, would not bear a competitive examina- 
tion in anything, anywhere. And she is tobe 
congratulated. She has secured health and 

lost training. She has, perhaps, added some 
of the outer adornments; but bas not been 

willing to lose a body in order to fill. a mind. 

Here and there one conscious of the imprac- 
ticability of an attempt at education does 
strive to learn methods which may be used 
afterward. If tempted to teach under such 
circumstances; we should incline to keep a 
well-managed boarding-house, in which man- 
ners and morals were exemplified; and, as to 
the intellectual, strive not for acquirements 
and information, but to teach howto study. 
Until far more time each year, and also 
more years, are allowed. for our daugh- 
ters in their education, we have little hope 
for the physique of our American races. We 
wil) have to trust to the peasantry and to 
the importation of health and body froma 
hardier stock. With our boarding-school 
methods for girls, it is not so much the perils 
of the school-room as the perils arising from 
attempting too much fn too little time. Care- 
ful observers’of race recognize that there has 
been in the last forty years a great falling off 
in the physical vigor of our native female 
population belonging to the families that fall 
within the boarding-school zone. It is only to 
be remedied by prolonging the period for 
education and by resisting that laxity of 
method by which so large a portion of the 
year is subtracted from actual term time. 
The coy protest with which the boarding- 
school principals submit to it and the indulg- 
ence which parents find themselves unable to 
resist conjoin to perpetuate the plan. Inter- 
ruption of study results, while no real benefit 
to health. is derived. It is the proper 
mingling of daily recreation with daily work 
and the giving of proper time for romp and 
run that is the remedy, and not such intermis- 
sions and prolonged vacations as interfere 
with both. Far more attention, too, needs to be 
given to all forms of natural and light gym- 
nastic exercise. 

Girls are far more apt to suffer than are boys 
for the want of refreshing recreation, such as 
give vigor of limb and develop muscular tis- 
sue. It is not by any fattening process, or by 
that. quietness which encourages plumpness, 
that we develop material strength. This can 
only come from fiber and can only result from 
the activity of muscle. The capacity of many 
a young English woman for out-door sports, 
for long walks, for elegant garden-work is re- 
markable.’ Our great health-want to-day is to 
give ladies more time to get educated, and to 
make physical training an every-day part of the 
order of exercises. 





Fine Arts. 
AMERICAN WATER-COLOR SOCI- 
ETY. 

THIRTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 


THE BLACK AND WHTE ROOM. 








Tue Black and White Room is by no means 
the least interesting and instructive part of 
the American Water-Color Society’s Exbibi- 
tion. It.is filled with etchings and drawings 
of a very high character—the etchings, mostly 
by members of the New York Etching Club, 
largely predominating im number. Among 
the notable specimens in the collection is a 
frame containing a number of etchings by 
Whistler, whose chief success is with the 
burin and whose great reputation is amply 
vindicated by this work. The man who etches 
from Nature must have so practiced an eye 
that he instantly sees the salient lines of the 
scene before, and so steady and trained a hand 
that he can reproduce these lines, without the 
need of correction. An etcher can never suc- 
ceed till he can see a clean line in Nature and 
make a clean Ifne on his plate. There are 
some purely physical qualities that he must 
have, also—as firmness of touch, combined 
with delicacy of manipulation;and he must 
have a full knowledge ofivalues as to light 
and shade. All these qualities Whistler seems 
to possess in e pre-eminent degree. From his 
etchings we learn that what is sensational in 
the man’s style is comprised principally in his 
peculiar theories of color. His:bitterest ene- 
mies can find little to criticise in his etchings. 


and strength without coarseness. A line, 
drawhb with the quickness of a glance, gives 
the {dea of eurface to a wide river, and the 
turn of the finest burin gives characterto a 
whole sky. Next to Whistler’s etchings in inter- 
est, and by far the cleverest of any by our fesi- 
dent artists, are those by Mr. Henry Farrer. In 
many respects, notably in tone and atmosphere, 
with exqusite expression of Juminosity, we 
doubt if three cleverer etchings than numbers 
874, 891, and 392 have been produced in this 
country. The single fault in Mr. Farrer’s com 
positions grows out of one of their most excel- 
lent qualities. It is that he keeps his light, 
not lighte only, so very luminous that his 
masses by contrast are too black, and mar 
thereby the harmony of composition which 
Mr. Farrer evidently understands and is seek- 
ing for. Mr. Farrer’s faults as anetcher are 
those which his earnest industry and concien- 
tiousness of study will remedy {n course of 
time; and, with his faults, we are almost ready 
to name him ‘as, in our estimation, among the 
four first, if not the very first of Americen 
etchers. 

Among the old names notebly is that of 
Mr. Samuel Colman, who, though somewhat 
finical at times in the treatment of his fore- 
grounds, knows well how to find and treat 
poetical phases of Nature. His ‘Stirling 
Castle” (No. 463) is a strong piece of draw- 
ing, thrown against a background of a thor- 
oughly Scotch sky, in every line of which 
there is rain! rain! rain! Mr. Thomas Moran 
dreams with the burin, as with the brush, in 
his hand, and his dreams are beautiful to look 
upon. They are not always quite true to 
Nature, or perhaps it would be better to say 
somewhat idealize and exaggerate truths of 
Nature; bat there fs not a picture by Mr. 
Moran fn the Exhibition tn which a thought- 
ful student of Nature and art cannot find 
much pleasurable food for study. 

Mr. J. M. Falconer, who is also very cred- 
itably represented in water-colors, is a con- 
spicuous name in the Black and White Room. 
His management of interiors is very skillful, 
and his unconfused treatment of a confused 
bit of city life in Number 441 {s worthy of 
note. Mr. A. T. Bricher and Mr. A. F. Bel- 
lows bring to their etchings the same qual- 
ities that have made them famous as artists, 
with a less noticeable utterance of their pecu- 
Har faults. We have classed these artists 
together because, while their ideas as to com. 
position are quite dissimilar, their manner is 
essentially the same. They see different 
things; but what they do see they seem to 
see from precisely they same standing-point 
in art, The collection of etchings and draw- 
ings has in it a number of Mr. Church’s quaint 
studies, and they fully merit the attention 
they attract. Mr. James D. Smillie retains his 
deserved popularity. His work is never com- 
monplace, but always truthfulto Nature. We 
commend Mr. Smillie’s work to those artists 
who call themselves impressionists and who 
seem to think that careful expression 1s neces- 
sarily prosaic. 

The Black and White Department, among 
art students and connoisseurs who have 
outgrown the cant of dilettanteiem (par- 
don the awkward word), is, perhaps, the most 
sigvificant part of the entire Exhibition. It 
shows an absolute earnestness in art, for only 
the earnest student can produce a good etch- 
ing. The New York Etching Club, whose 
membership is largely represented in the cata-- 
logue, shows its best year’s work and gives 
guerdon of great usefulness in the future. 

New Yor, Feb. 1fth, 1680. 





Tue Halsted Observatory, at Princeton, is, at™ 
last, to be furnished with a telescope worthy 
of the place. The new instrument, provided 
mainly by the liberality of friends of the col- 
lege in this city, is to have an aperture of 
twenty-three inches and a focal length of 
thirty feet. It is expected to be used princi- 
pally for spectroscopic work and is to be 
equipped for the purpose in the most complete 
fhanner. The number of great telescopes now 
in process of construction is very large. At 
the head stands the Pulkowa instrument, 
which is to have an aperture of 80 inches and 
a length of nearly 40 feet; next, that for the 
Observatory at Nice, the gift of the Parisian 
banker, Bischoffsheim, which is to be about 
2814 inches in diameter. In the third place 
comes the instrument for the Paris National 
Observatory, which is to be a little lese than 
28 inches indiameter. Next to this stands the 
Vienna instrument, with a diameter of 27 
inches, now im process of construction by 
Grubb, of Dublin. It is nearly finished and 
will probably be mounted next summer. The 
Princeton glass stands next in size. Mr. 
Hilger, in Evugland, and of 
Milan, have each instruments of about 19 
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McCormick glass for the University of Vir- 
ginia, which has been for several years lying at 
the makers, ready to be mounted whenever the 
observatory should provide a place for it. This 
glass is the exact mate of the one at Washing- « 
ton, and there is reason to expect that the 
recent liberal subscription of Mr. Vanderbilt 
will make ft possible soon to put it in position. 
Of the glasses named, three—namely, the Pul- 
kowa, McUormick, and Princeton telescopes— 
are under contract with the Clarks, of Cam- 
bridge. Henry, of Paris, is to make the object- 
glass for the Nice Observatory, and the Paris 
object-glass will probably also be figured by the 
same firm. The Clarke have, also, within a few 
months mounted an instrument of 15 inches 
diameter atthe Washburn Observatory of the 
University of Wisconsin, and they are just 
finishing one of 16 in¢hes diameter for Mr. 
Swift, of Rochester. They have also had on 
hand for some yearsa 27-inch dise of crown 
glass belonging to Yale College. The flint to 
match it has not yet been ordered and there is 
no immediate prospect for the construction of 
the instrument; yet it would not be very 
strange if the order to proceed with the work 
should come before long. 


....There seems to be good reason for ex- 
pecting that before long the “‘ Lick Obseryato- 
ry’’ will “materialize.” During the past 
summer Mr. 8. W. Burnham, of Chicago, so 
so well known by his double-star work, was 
engaged by the trustees, at the suggestion of 
Professor Newcomb, to take his six-inch tele- 
scope and go out to examine the proposed 
site of the observatory with reference to its 
atmospheric advantages. The report is most 
favorable, showing that not only in respect to 
the amount of clear weather and the transpa- 
rency of the air are the conditions extremely 
favorable, but, moreover, that the steadiness of 
the air, which is by no means a general accom- 
paniment of transparency, is quite remark- 
able. On the mountains inland the air is very 
clear, but {tis very seldom steady. A certain 
amount of moisture seems to be needed; in 
fact, the more the better, short of actual pre- 
cipitation. The site selected is the summit of 
Mount Hamilton, on the Coast Range of Cali- 
fornia, some 50 miles southeast of San Fran- 
cisco and at an elevation of nearly 5,000 feet. 
The plan of the observatory is not yet fully 
completed ; but the building will be of stone 
and iron, with a principal tower some 60 feet 
in. diameter, and all necessary appendages. 
As to the principal instrament, which, by the 
terms of the origina) bequest fs to be “the 
best telescope in the world,”’ no final decision 
has yet been come to regarding its size, nor as 
to its character—whether it is to be a refractor 
or reflector. Probably ft will be a refractor; 
but it may be considered best to await the 
success of the thirty-inch telescope which the 
Clarks are making for the Pulkowa Observa- 
tory, before settling the question absolutely. 
In the meantime, however, a twelve-inch tele- 
scope, which in any case will be wanted asa 
sort of tender to the great instrument, is to be 
at once ordered and mounted, so that the ob- 
servatory may be in readiness for the transit 
of Venus in 1882. 


.... The Department of the Interior has just 
issued ‘‘ The Flora of 8t. Croix and the Virgin 
Islands,’’ by Baron H. F. Eggers, which, be 
sides the catalogue of the plants collected 
there, affords some facts of general interest. 
These Islands lie to the east of Porto Rico 
and are in the line of the curved series of 
peaks which arise above the water and form 
numerous islands, from the Bahamas to Trint- 
dad, in the Carribean Sea. These Islands, 
really the tops of buried mountains, are now 
slowly increasing their elevation above the sea. 
The study of the flora, however, seems to 
indicate that at one time they had a land con- 
nection, as many species are found identical 
with others in the neighboring islands, espe- 
cially with Porto Rico, and no species is found 
exclusively in these Islands and nowhere else, 
as is sometimes the case with isolated islands. 
The number of species of flowering plants 
found on the Islands was 881. Of these two- 
thirds are common to St. Croix and the Isles 
of the Virgin; but 98 are found only on the 
8t. Croix that do not grow on the Virgin, 
while on the latter there are 215, or one-fourth 
of the whole, that are not found on the form- 
er. These facts are very useful to those en- 
gaged in the long-past geography of plants. 
In regard to the elevation of the land above 
the sea, the evidences are strong in the 
Virgin Island, where lakes once supplied by 
the tides ere now high and dry land. 8st. 
Croix shows less evidence of comparatively 
modern increase in altitude. The points now 
are about 600 to 800 feet high, though some 
spote are above 1,000, and the vegetation va- 
ries according to the altitude. The author at- 
tributes the different floras of the two sets of 
islands to different periods of immigration un- 
der varied physical conditions, regarding the 
present conditions as unequal to the task of 
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Biblia Resenrh, 


Im the last volume of McClintock & Strong's 
‘* Cyclopedia ’’ Ramoth-gilead is aseumed to 
be identical with Ramoth in Gilead, totally 
without reason. It is placed at es-Salt, in spite 
of the fact that this name bears no resemblance 
either to Ramoth or to Gilead in form and 
possesses no relationship in signification. The 
arguments by which this opinion is supported 
are singularly baseless. They are these : 


“This is indicated (a) by ite position on 
the summit of a steep hill.”” And yet, before 
the article ends we read that *‘the bill on 
which it stands is separated by deep ravines 
from the loftier mountains that encompass ft.” 
If so, the hidden hill was unfit to be the site for 
a city of refuge, which ought to have been 
conspicuous from afar, and the argument 
from position on a hill is rendered of none 
effect. But,in point of actual fact, while a 
single tower or fort may have stood on the 
tongue of land at ¢s-Salt in ancient times, the 
town there then, as now, must have rested on 
the declivity in the valley and up the opposite 
hill-side, It certainly gathered round the 
fountain of the place, which springs up in the 
depths of the ravine, and which, if left outside 
the city, would leave the same untenable under 
attack. 

**(b.) By its old ecclesiastical name, Saltus 
Hieraticus, which appears to point to its 
original ‘sacerdotal’ and ‘holy’ character, 
Ramoth having been both a Levitical city and 
a city of refuge.”’ Perhaps it is a pity to spoil 
80 pretty a sentiment; but the truth is, this is 
wholly fictitious. The Salton Ieratikon or 
Saltum Hieraticum of ecclesiastical lists be- 
longed to quite another field, widely remote 

,from that of this es-Salt, which belonged 





to «nother series of episcopates. Saltum 
Hieraticum was a bishopric of Palestina 
Tertia, a district which lay wholly 


south of the River Arnon and extended 
to Ailah, embracing Moab and Edom 
as its territory. It had Petra or Rabba of 
Moab for its metropolis, and enumerated 
Karach Aerek and Areopolis among its 
churches. Its field did not approach  es- 
Salt nearer than the boundary of the present 
Mijib, and so lay wholly outside the limits 
of the children of Israel on the east of the 
Dead Sea. 

“*(c.) By the fact that about two miles to 
the northwest of es-Sa/t is the highest peak of 
the mountain-range still bearing the name 
Jebel Jilad, ‘Mount Gilead.’”’ On the contra- 
ry, the high mountain at this distance and in 
this direction from es-Salt is never called Jebel 
Jildd, but generally Jebel Osha or Ausha, and 
sometimes Jebel es-Salt. This perversion 
is made by taking the words of Burck- 
hardt; ‘‘At the end of two hours we reached 
the foot of the mountain called Djebel 
Djelaad and Djebel Djelaoud, the (Gileud 
of the Scriptures. We ascended the west- 
ern extremity of the mountain, and then 
reached the lofty mountain called Djebel 
Osha, whose summit overtops the whole of 
the Belka,’’ and, jumping to the conclusion 
that Jebel Osha is Jebel Jildd, Far from it. 
Jebel Jildd lies as far from Jebel Ausha in the 
same northeast direction as Jebel Ausha lies 
from es-Salt, and the two are wholly distinct 
and separate things, Jebel Jildd being merely 
the hights above certain ruins styled Jildd and 
Jelid to this day. 

**(d.) By the statement of Eusebius that 
Ramoth-gilead lay in the fifteenth mile’ from 
Philadelphia toward the west, and this is the 
exact distance of es-Sait from Rabbath- 
Ammon.” Both are wrong. The distance is 
fully twenty of our miles and the direction is 
too strongly northwest to be true as west of 
Ammén, Such are the foundations on which 
Ramoth-gilead ts {identified with the modern 
es- Salt 


...One of the numbers of Hebraica, pub- 
lished by The Jewish Messenger, contained an 
interesting article on “‘ The Biblical Mukams,” 
by Dr. K. Kohler. M. Clermont-Ganneau has 
noticed that a great number of hilltops in Pales- 
tine are regarded as sacred by the semi-pagan 
Fellahin, and regarded as places of refuge for 
fugitives. These are connected, very likely, 
with the Levitical “cities of refuge” and the 
holy places of the Bible. The Hebrew word 
for Mukam is Makom, and Dr. Kohler thinks 
that it was used early in the sense of a holy 
spot, and not merely as meaning place. Thus 
in Gen. fii, 6 the “‘Place of Shechem” is the 
sacred hillside of Shechem, and not the city. So 
in xiii, 8; xix, 27; xxii, 4; xxviii, 11, 16, 17; 
xxxii, 2; xxxv, 7, 18, 14,15; Ex. xx, 24; xxi, 
18. This use of Makom asa sacred hill reap- 
pears in Deut. xii, 2, 3,13, and Josh. xx, 4. 
In later times this use of the Word, originally 
purely theistic, was restricted to Jerusalem, 
the only “ place” where God set hisname. The 
modern fellahin of Palestine are regarded by 
some as descendants of the non-Jewish races 
that inhabited Palectine, and as retaining some 
of their pagan ideas. 
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...-Mr. James Lenox, the founder of the 
library called by bis name, died in this city, on 
the 17th inst. He was the son of Robert Len- 
ox,a native of Scotland, was born in New 
York, in 1800, inherited from his father a con- 
siderable property, and Dy the increase in the 
value of his real estate became arich man. 
He used his money wisely in fostering import- 
ant charities and educational institutions. It 
was owing to his exertion and liberality that 
the hospital on East Seventy-first Street was 
built and he had the main part in founding and 
sustaining the Presbyterian Home for Aged 
Women. Probably it is by the Lenox Library 
that his name will be longest remembered. 
For thishe gave the land, the building, and 
his magnificent collection of books relating to 
American history and his fine collection of 
pictures. The value of the gift is estimated 
at one million dollars. Mr. Lenox was a de- 
vout and active member of the Presbyterian 
Church. 


..The honorable Samue) Greene Arnold, 
of Rhode Island, died a week ago, at Provi- 
dence. He was born at Providence, in 1821, 
graduated from Brown University, in 1841, 
studied law at Harvard, and passed a consider- 
able time in foreign travel, especially studying 
South American history. In 1851 he published 
in the North American Review the results of 
these researches. He is best known by his 
** History of Rhode Island,”’ 1859 and 1860. He 
was president of the Rhode Island Historical 
Society, trustee of Brown University, thrice 
lieutenant-governor of his state, and for a few 
months United States senator. He was one 
of the most distinguished men of New England. 


..It seems probable that the French 
Prince Imperia] will have a monument in 
Westminster Abbey. The decision of the 
matter rests with Dean Stanley, and he is un- 
derstood to be willing to yield to the strong 
desire of the Queen, whose friendship for the 
mother has made ber a warm partisan for the 
son. This friendship is in iteelfa very pleasant 
thing, but the Queen shows neither wisdom 
nor nice feeling in pressing this matter. The 
sober sense of the English people will prob- 
ably decide that it is a degradation of the 
privileges of the Abbey to give a place there 
to a young man whose only merit was that the 
Queen was his mother’s friend. 


..Dr. Charles P. Bush, the New York sec- 
retary of the American Board, died very sud- 
denly of heart disease, last Sunday afternoon, 
in Albany, after preaching in the morning. In 
his early ministry he was pastor of a Presby- 
terian church in Beloit, Wis., and entered the 
service of the Board before the Presbyterians 
withdrew from it. On their withdrawal, he re- 
mained, transferring his ecclesiastical rela- 
tions to the Congregational body. He was a 
very acceptable speaker, having s happy fac- 
ulty of illustrating in a picturesque way the 
life of the people among whom missions are 
carried on. A daughter of his is a missionary 
in Turkey. 


..Elizabeth of Austria is one of the most 
cultivated sovereignsin the world. She draws 
beautifully, is a good musician, and speaks 
fluently all the languages of modern Europe. 
She is fond of literature, and among her at- 
tendants has readers in various languages, to 
whom she enjoys listening. She is not very 
popular, it is said, among the ladies of the 
court circle, since she has no taste for small 
chatter and fashionable amusements. She 
amuses herself with her drawing, embroidery, 
riding, and, last, but uot least, in playing with 
her little daughter, Valerie, for whom she has 
an almost idolatrous affection. 


..Dr. John Lawrence Smith, of Louisville, 
Ky., has been elected a corresponding mem- 
ber of the French Institute, as successor 
to Sir Charles Lyell. Dr. Smith is a son-in-law 
of Secretary James Guthrie; was four years 
mining engineer for the Turkish Government 
in Asia Minor, where his work was highly 
commended; and is an ex-president of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. He is now occupying himeelf with 
independent researches in chemistry and 
mineralogy. 


..Emilio Castelar, the Spanish Liberal, is 
living quietly in Madrid, not desparing of the 
republic, working with all his might to dissem- 
inate liberal political ideas, instructing, stim- 
ulating, and encouraging. He is 47 years old 
and unmarried, believing that a man devoted 
to his country should have no domestic dis- 
tractions. 


pulpit England’s present Eastern policy, and 
bids the rulers remember that theyare ac- 
countable to God for their conduct, and that 
God’s chastisements will be terrible when they 
come. Mr. Spurgeon has just ventured to 
attempt to preach again. 





A PIANO is a toney affair. 
-- True to the last: a shoemaker. 
.-Hostile furniture: armed chairs. 
-.--4m epitaph in Lawrence, Mase.: “I 
sleepeth 


” 
. 


--Moving for a new trial: courting s 
second wife. 


.-+»Misery loves company; but the affection 
is not reciprocated. 


...-France claims to have one of Adam’s 
teeth ; but ft fs likely false. 


. Never cry over spilled milk. Ten to one 
there’s water enough in it already. 


..How to get married tn X-lent style. 
Borrow $10 to pay the minister. 


.... Why is a bow-legged man like a South- 
ern holiday? Because you see the knee grows 
out. 


....- Never count your chickens before they 
are hatched. There may be some egg-stray 
ones. 


...-Some students think it necessary to be 
behind tn their lessons in order to pursue their 
studies. 


....- Science tells us there is motionin every- 
thing; but science never saw a man who is 
working for twenty-five cents an hour try to 
shovel the snow off a sidewalk. 


---.A country editor, being asked ‘‘ Do hogs 
pay ?’’ says a great many do not. They take 
the paper several years, and then have the 
postmaster send it back ‘‘ Refused.”’ 


...«“*My son,” said a stern father, “do you 
know the reason why I am going to whip 
your” “Yes,” replied the hopeful, ‘‘I sup- 
pose it’s because you're bigger than I am.” 


.... Definition of the Gout by Dumas.—“ Put 
your toe fn a vice and squeeze it until you can 
no longer endure the torture. Then give the 
handle one turn more, and that is the gout.” 


.... Professor in Roman History: ‘Mr. V— 
—,for what was the war with Pyrrhus remark- 
able?” Mr. V——: “I think that it was 
the first time that the Romans ever saw the 
elephant.” 


..““ What should a man do,” asked a 
gentleman ofaledy, “‘ when he has an op- 
portunity to correspond with a charming 
woman, but, being a bachelor, is a little afraid 
of such business?’ ‘‘Ishould say to him: Do 
write,"’ answered the lady. 


.... There is 2 wide difference of opinion as 
to the number of applee eaten by Adam and 
Eve in the Garden of Eden. Some say Eve 8 
(ate), and Adam 2 (too), totai 10; others, Eve 8, 
and Adam 8, total 16; others say, if Eve 8, and 
Adam 8 2, the total is 90; but, if Eve81 and 
Adam 8 2, the total is 168; if Eve 81, and Adam 
812, the total is 898; if Eve 81 1st (ate one 
first), and Adam 8 1 2, the total is 1,623; if Eve 
814 Adam, and Adam 8 12 4 Eve, the total is 
8,988; if Eve8 14 Adam, and Adam 8 1 2 42 
oblige Eve, the total is 82,056. Still wrong. 
Eve when she 8 1 8 1 2 many, and probably felt 
sorry for it; so Adam, in order to relieve her 
grief, 812. Therefore, if Adam 818142 40fy 
Eve’s depressed spirits, they both ate 81,806, - 
864 apples. ~ 


..“* ACOEPTED AND WILL APPEaR.”’ 
One evening, while reclining 
In my easy-chair, repining 
Over the lack of true religion and the dearth 
of common sense, 
A solemn-visaged lady, 
Who was surely on the shady 
Side of thirty, entered proudly and to crush 
me did commence: 


“| sent a poem here, str,” 
Said the lady, growing flercer, 
“And the subject which I'd chosen, you re- 
member, sir, was ‘Spring.’ 
But, although I’ve scafined your paper, 
Sir, by sunlight, gas, and taper, 
, Dve discovered of that poem not a solitary 
thing. ” 
She was muscular and wiry 
And her temper sure was fiery, 
And I knew to pacify her I would have to—fib 
like fan; 
So I told her that her verses, 
Which were great, had come too—bless us! 
We'd received just sixty-one on “Spring,” 
of which we'd printed one. 
And I added: “* We've decided 
That they’d better be divided 
Among the years that follow—one to each 
succeeding spring; 
8o your work, I’m pleased to mention, 
Will receive our best attention 
In the year of uineteen-forty, when the birds 
begin to sing.” 


“ [February 26, 1880. 


Ministerial Register 


BAPTIST. 
ALLEN, J. C., Newark, accepts call to First 
ch., Elizabeth, N. J. 
BASKWELL, J. W., Damascus, Penn., resigns, 
CONRAD, H. A., Williamsville, N. Y¥., resigns, 
FERNALD, J. C., Clyde, O., resigns. 
FOLWELL, J. N., Second ch., Brooklyn, N. 
Y., resigns. 
HOOKS, Ws. F., ord. at Panther Creek, Iowa. 
HOPPER, A. M., D.D., Scranton, Penn, re- 


Masonville, N. Y. 

JETER, Jzenzmuau B.,D.D., editor Religious 
Herald, died at Richmond, Va., Feb. 18th, 
aged 78. 


PORTER, W. H., begins his labors with East 
ch., Rochester, N. Y. 

WEAVER, T. Leaxzr, ord. at Altay, N. Y. 

WEDDELL, P. M., Troy, accepts call to Ham. 
ilton, O. 

WILLIS, C. C., Columbia, Ga., resigns. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

ABBOTT, Fazp. M., ord. at Cable, I. 

BLAKESLEE, Enasrvs, ord. in Greenfield, 
Mass. 


BUSH, Cures P., dist. sec. for New York 
of the American Board, died suddenly, 
Sunday last. 

CALDWELL, W. E., Pentwater, called to 
Hersey and Farwell, Mich. 

CALKINS, Wotcort, inst. in Eliot Church, 
Newton, Mass. 

CREEGAN, C. C., Wakefield, O., resigns. 

Ds BEVOISE, G. H., North Mass., 
called to 6. H., North Brookteld, 

DE FOREST, H. P., Westboro’, Mass., dis- 


EASTMAN, Wri14a™ B.., inst. at South Fram- 

» Mass. 

FAWSETT, Joszrn, asked to supply at Effing- 
han, N H., one year. 

FEESLABD 8. M., Tompkins-ave ch., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., dismissed. 


HADDOCK, Franz C., Waupaca, Wis., 
resigns. 


HALL, A. H., Weymouth, Mass., accepts call 
to Center ch., eriden, Conn. 

HAMLIN, C. L., Aurora, O., resigns. 

HAWLEY, J. P., Chester, called to West Clin- 
ton, Conn. 

Lam, J W., Lee, accepts cal] to Lisbon, 


LOUGEE, 8. F., Danbury, N. H., resigns. 

THATCHER, L C., Lakeville, removes to Pea- 

body, Mass. 

RYDER, Caries, Oberlin, called to Wake- 
man, O., nage 8. 

eg ig 4 du Chien, accepts 

to Darlingion, W 

scoTFoRD, wat) rr og nme Kans ed Mo., called 


eult¥ Win penny a por J at Greenville, 

Conn. 

TAYLOR, Wiriu14M M., D.D., Broadway Tab- 
a N. Y., called to Second Presby- 

terian ch., Philadelphia. 


WHEE, Same, Destastes N. H., accepts 
call to Mass. , F ° 


, 
IN, Gzorcs H., declines call to Second 
ch., Biddeford, Me. 


oe 
ARMSTRONG, 8. C., D.D., becomes synod- 
feal mission of Synod South Illinois. ” 
, Henry, Seymour, removes to 


Iowa. 
FIFE, N. H. G., declines call to Mount 
Pi 


GAMBLE, eng Cincinnati, O., called to 
Plattsburgh, 

GREEN, Tomas E., ord. and inst. at Mount 
Carmel, Ml. 

HALSEY, Jos F., Norristown, Penn., resigns. 

KELLER, eee T., accepts call to South 

Wiuusm, S8t. Paul, Minn., 

Mevgceopts ell call to Second ch., Pittsburgh 


MoRITTRICK, W. J., New York City, ord. as 
vangelist. 


MoMASTER, ARIBL, called to La Crosse, Wis. 
MOREY, lave. H., Pittsford, called to Seneca 
Falls. 


ROBERTS, R. M., Pana, accepts call to 
Arcols, Il. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BOWLING, R. C., Reformed (German), ord, 
at Emlentown, Penn. 

BYGRAVE, Har, Unitarian, accepts call 

to Dover, N. H. 

CRA J. Towmier, D.D., Newark Meth- 
SE, odist Conference, _ last week at Port 
py N. Y., aged 60. 

eT oe F. E., accepts ‘call seh attons Ave. 

teh) ch, E rooklyn, N 

ae, C. cH Methodist mission ‘fe India, 
died recently, at die miner 

KENNEDY, F. M., D.D., editor Southern 
Christian A Advocate or Ye died re- 
cently, at Macon, Ga., aged 47 

KINSEY, Carvin R., ord. deacon (Moravian), 
at Bethlehem, Penn. 


Ce iain Pee a Fourth ch., 





McQUEEN, Donap, D.D., Sumter, 8. C., 
died recently, aged 70. 


signs. 
JACKSON,L. W., Hancock, accepts call to’ 
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AMERICAN Protestants have furnished the 
Turkish Empire four excellent colleges— | 
Robert College at Constantinople, the Syrian 
College at Beirfit, the Central Turkey Col- 
lege at Aintab, and the American College at 
Harput—two of which are independent of 
missionary control, but all of which co-oper- 
ate with the missions*and receive missionary 
co-operation. During ten years fifty-nine stu- 
dents have been graduated from the college 
at Beirft, of whom four are engaged at the 
college, ten are practicing medicine where 
good doctors are needed, two are druggists, 
eleven are studying medicine, and eighteen 
are missionary teachers, preachers, translators, 
ete. Forty-six have been graduated from the 
medical department and five from the phar- 
twaceutical department, and are helping to 
build up the reputation of the college in dis- 
taut parts of the empire. 


....Senator Hoar has introduced a bill pro- 
posing to set apart for the support of the com- 
mon schools the net proceeds of the public 
lands, of patents, and the payments made by 
the subsidy railroads on account of the principal 
and interest of their debt to the Government. 
Under the provisions of the bill the proceeds 
from the sources mentioned are to be invested 
in 4per-cent. bonds, and the income paid out 
to the states making provision for the free 
education of all children between six and 
sixteen, rendering full reports of their educa- 
tional system to the Federal Government, and 
complying with other regulations. 


«ses Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Conn., is said to have secured three-fourths 
of its centennial endowntent of $500,000. Mr. 
Geo. I. Seney has given it $125,000. At the 
eleventh annual dinner of the Bowdoin 
Alumni Association of New York, Jan. 30th, 
Doctor Goodwin, chancellor of the University 
of Pennsylvania, paid a tribute to the memory 
of his class-mate, the late Professor John 
Johnston, LL.D., of the Wesleyan University, 
whom he described as a faithful and efficient 
teacher, useful writer, and earnest religious 
man. 


....In reply to The Natton’s correspondent 
“X,” a member of the Harvard Divinity 
School writes that the students have absolute 
freedom of Inquiry and speech ; that the in- 
structors give their views with perfect free- 
dom; and that the scholarships are given 
absolutely without conditions, except in the 
sole case of the Williams Fund, which speci- 
fies that its incumbents must be studying for 
the Protestant Christian ministry; and that 
there is no repression of freedom of thought 
and inquiry, 


....Some of the leaders of the BrahmoSomaj 
are thinking of establishing a theological 
school. In the present phase of the move- 
ment, when there is a good deal of religious 
enthusiasm, the complaint is that men in- 
sufficiently instructed seek the society, and 
then easily become disgusted and fall away. 
There must be competent teachers, and, 
therefore, there must be a school. If the 
school should be established, a dogmatic sys- 
tem will probably arise and the Brahmo will 
become a sect. 


.-.-The late Dr. J. W. Taylor, of Burling- 
ton, N. J., has left a large sum for the estab- 
lishment near Philadelphia of a college for 
the higher education of young women. Quaker 
doctrines will be taught therein and it will 
be under the care of Quaker trustees. 


-.».-The Chicago Board of Education has 
adopted a rule which declares that when a 
young lady teacher marries she will be con- 


sidered to have resigned her position as 
teacher. 


....A bill has been passed by the Legislature 
of New York making women eligible to serve 
as school trustees and permitting them to 
vote at elections for school officers, 


---+Rev. Richard H. Rust has accepted the 
presidency of the Cincinnati Wesleyan Col- 
lege, and will enter upon the duty at the be- 
ginning of the next college year. 


--++Dickinson College will complete its hun- 
Gredth year in 1883, and The Methodist calls 
Upon its alamni and friends to increase its en- 
dowment $500,000 at that time. 


...-Over $25,000 has been subscribed to- 
ward the Endowment and Building Fund of 
the Protestant Episcopal Divinity School, 
Toronto. 


-+--Only one-half of the students in the 
Hervard Medical Schoo! have college diplo- 
mas. 


.... A fund is being rapidly collected in Tex- 
as for the erection of a colored normal school 
at Austin. 


..-- The Kansas State University has a com- 





fortable attendance of 460 students. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


School and College. Literature. ef the Pasion and Resurrection of ovr | that hols inclined to reject the miraculous 





The prompt mention in our Ust of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pudb- 
Mshere for all volwmes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice. 


RECENT THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 


From the Messrs. Scribner we have sev- 
eral exegetical works of interest Dr. W. 
G. T. Shedd’s Commentary on Romans 
is intended to bea critical and doctrinal 
help for theological students and clergy- 
men, In the exegetical part the author has 
taken for his motto ‘‘ lucid brevity,” and, 
in fact, the comment is generally pleasing- 
ly brief, though not always perfectly lucid. 
The style frequently attains an effective 
terseness, As to theauthor’s dogmatic posi- 
tion, he finds in the Epistle the doctrine of 
the imputation of Christ’s righteousness, 
but not the imputation of Adam’s sin. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Shedd’s view, all men actu- 
ally committed that sin (pp. 140, 142); and 
he is, therefore, inexact in using the 
term “‘imputation ” in connection with it. 
The desirableness of exact exegesis in Ro- 
mans is obvious, and we regret to find that 
Dr. Shedd’s exegesis is not to be depended 
on. Of course, there is a good deal that is 
correct; but there is always the fear of a 
mistake, even in very simple things. We 
give a few examples from the first chapter: 
Verse 1, the name Saul is said to be ‘‘ from 
Hebrew Shaul.” It is not from it, but is 
the word itself. ‘‘ The opinion of Grotius 
is better, that Paul is only the Greek form 
of Saul.” In this sentence are three mis- 
takes: Paul is not any form of Saul, nor at 
all connected with it, except by asso- 
nance. ‘‘ Paul” is not Greek, but Latin; 
and Grotius does not say what is 
here attributed to him. The _ verb 
épitew is inexactly explained as meaning 
‘*to draw a line around, to horizon; hence, 
to set apart or separate.” So ric riayytAuw 
is said to be equivalent to eiayye? Leeda, 
Verse 4, the verb épiferv is again treated 
very unsatisfactorily. How does it come 
to mean ‘‘ declare, evince”? What is the 
precise shade of signification? On page 11 
the Hebrew expression “ spirit of holiness” 
is said to refer to the third person of the 
Trinity, in which opinion, probably, no 
critical student of the Old Testament will] 
concur. Verse 9, ‘‘xveiya,” the author 
says, ‘‘in the New Testament generally de- 
notes the understanding.” If there is one 
word that we cannot use to express the 
meaning of zveiya, that word is ‘‘ under- 
standing.” Verse 10, what is Dr. Shedd’s 
authority for the statement that rivdée is 
employed only metaphorically in the pas- 
sive voice? The following ‘‘hence” im- 
plies that he means “‘ only metaphorically.” 
Verse 12, we have the loose expression that 
‘* the preposition denotes mutual comfort.” 
The whole exegetical tone of the Comment- 
ary is inexact. It deals superficially, also, 
with the quotations from the Old Testa- 
ment, as in chapter iv, 3, and” especially i, 
17 and x, 6. In this last passage no attempt 
is made to determine what the passage in 
Deuteronomy really means, Dr. Shedd traces 
the connection of thought in the Epistle, 
and in this respect the Commentary will be 
useful, though with need of constant super- 
vision. We doubt whether it makes any con- 
tribution to the precise understanding of the 
Pauline theology. It is too much controlled 
by dogmatic prepossessions. Erich 
Haupt’s First Epistle of St. John, one of 
the volumes of ‘‘Clark’s Foreign Theological 
Library,” is a meritorious study of this im- 
portant book. and of the Johannean con- 
ception of religious truth. It is founded on 
a patient grammatical investigation and is 
the most elaborate study of this epistle that 
has yet appeared. He regards the Apostle 
John as its author, and interprets the 
“‘word” in chapter i, 1 as personal. The 
author desires his book to be a ‘‘ contrjbu- 
tion to biblical theology.” The appear- 
ance of such books is an encouraging sign 
of a healthy study of the Scriptures in the 
historical method—an attempt to fix the pre- 
cise modes of thought of the separate books 
of the Bible, without that sadly perverting 
process of ‘‘harmonizing” which is the 
bane of most of our works exegetical and 
dogmatical. 

Midway between the exegetical and the 
dogmatic is F. L. Steinmeyer’s History 








Tord, considered in the Light; of Modern 
Criticism, ‘‘Clark’s Foreign Theological 
Library.” It isa careful reply to Strauss’s 
attack on the credibility of the evangelical 
narratives and deals with much that is of 
interest in the somewhat new phase that the 
controversy has assumed since Strauss began 
to write. To those who are acquainted with 
Steinmeyer it is unnecessary to say that the 
book is solid and interesting. ———On dog- 
matic theology proper Dr. Samuel Sprech- 
ers Groundwork of a System of EHvan- 
gelical Lutheran Theology is published by 
the Lutheran Publication Society, Phil- 
adelphia. As the title indicates, this work 
secks to establish the principles that under- 


lie a system of theology. The author an- 


nounces his desire to return to the princi- 
ple of the German Reformation—namely, 
the idea of the personal assurance of salva- 
tion. The Christian consciousness is for 
him the beginning and agent under God of 
all religious life, and from this the believer 
passes to the certain conviction of object- 
ive truth in the Scriptures. The union of 
these subjective and objective elements the 
author puts among the fundamental princi- 
ples, rather than among the doctrines, This 
is his Part I. In Part II he proceeds to set 
forth the application of the Christian ideas 
of God and the world, and the relation of 
man to God in the light of the principle of 
the Reformation. His view of the func- 
tion of the Christian consciousness is sub- 
stantially that of Schleiermacher; though 
he differs from the latter in admitting the 
supernatural. Dogma is the scientific formu- 
lation of the contents of this conscious- 
ness. We have not spaceto examine Dr. 
Sprecher's points in detail; but we endorse 
his spirit and method and heartily com- 
mend his book to students of theology. 

We notice the following books of ser- 
mons: Doctrine and Life is a collection of 
sermons preached by twenty or more 
‘‘Free Baptist ministers” and printed at 
the Freewill Baptist Printing Establish- 
ment, Dover, N. H. The volume is not 
polemical or dogmatical; but is published 
by a cominittee ‘‘as a partial embodiment 
of the culture, faith, and piety of the relig- 
ious body to which the contributors he- 
long.” The sermons are fairly good. 
Prominence is given to the conception of 
religion as an inward life. From 
Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, 
we have two volumes of sermons from J. 
B. Mozley and H. P. Liddon. Dr. Mozley's 
are more expository, practical, historical; 
Canon Liddon’s more ecclesiastical. This 
contrast comes out, for example, in their 
treatment of the Athanasian Creed, which 
Mozley thinks of as a mystery in which the 
whole world—the poor and ignorant, as 
well as the rich and learned—has a heritage 
of education and blessing; while Liddon 
discusses the present ecclesiastical opposi- 
tion to this creed. Mozley’s are short, con- 
secutive talks; Liddon’s are essays, divided 
up into several parts, allowing different 
lines of investigation. Both volumes are 
full of interesting and instructive matter. 
Mozley will probably be the more popular, 
first, because he is more practical and gen- 
erally intelligible, and then for the most 
excellent reason that his sermons are short. 
One reason for this difference in form 
is that Liddon’s are “‘ university sermons,” 
and Mozley’s mostly parcchial.———Of a 
somewhat different character is the volume 
of Ozford Sermons, E. A. Abbott, pub- 
lished by Macmillan & Co., London. Dr. 
Abbott gives in an introduction a sketch of 
the -‘‘Liberal Christianity” which he 
avows—a position midway between the De- 
structives, who would throw away all relig- 
ion, and the ultra-Conservatives, who. re- 
fuse to believe in the possibility of progress. 
Dr. Abbott would not reject the supernat- 
ural on a priori grounds; nor, on the other 
hand, shut his eyes to the suspicions that 
may attach to narratives of miracles. 
He would lay hold of the spiritual truth of 
the Scripture, not attaching importance to 
anything else. It is not a matter of conse 
quence to us, he says, whether Jesus actu- 
ally performed miracles. We worship him 
not as a wonder-worker, but as the spiritual 
Son of God, the incarnation of truth and 
love. Some of Dr. Abbott’s expressions 
and ideas will seem strange to most readers 
in this country, as in relation to the person 
of Christ and the Atonement. It is clear 
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altogether. The tone of the book is mod- 
erate and dispassionate. In the gener- 
al field of theological research Messrs. 
Clark, of Edinburgh, publish the seventh 
series of the ‘‘ Cunningham Lectures,” by 
John Laidlaw, the subject being The 
Bible-doctrine of Man. Mr. Laidlaw points 
out the necessity of an accurate statement 
of the Bible system of psychology, without 
which the Bible theology and anthropol- 
ogy and soteriology cannot be rightly 
understood. After a careful examination 
of the various Hebrew and Greek expres- 
sions translated soul, spirit, heart, flesh, 
etc. in the English Version, he proceeds to 
inquire into the nature of man under sin, 
under regeneration, and, finally, the bear- 
ing of the Bible view of man’s nature on a 
future state. He stoutly opposes the tri- 
partite theory of the constitution of man 
on exegetical and psychological grounds, 
and seems to us to make good his position. 
For the psychology of the new life of re- 
generation he relies on Paul’s discussions in 
Gal. v, 16—26, and Rom. vii, viii, insisting 
that, while the life is in its origin and 
progress supernatural, it, nevertheless, 
proceeds strictly in accordance with 
psychological law. In respect to the 
future life, he confines his inquiries to the 
two topics of the future state, in general, 
and the resurrection, in particular, omit- 
ting consideration of the intermediate 
state. He holds that science now occupies 
a more friendly position toward the idea 
of a resurrection than formerly, inasmuch 
as it teaches that our bodies, in the midst 
of constant change, still preserve their per- 
sonal identity. He looks to the new body 
to be the fitting pneumatical or spiritual 
encasement of man’s new pneunatical na- 
ture, as Paul puts it in I Cor. xv, 42—46; a 
nature in which the pnewma comes to its 
highest development as the organ of the 
highest form of human nature. Mr. Laidlaw 
writes freely and vigorously. Though he 
shows the influence of modern scientific 
modes of thought, he holds himself strictly 
to biblical representations, Doctor J. 
M. Sturtevant, formerly president of 
Illinois College, makes a plea for non- 
sectarian Christian life in his well-written 
book entitled The Keys of Sect, or the 
Church of the New Testament compared 
with the sects of modern Christendom 
(Boston, Lee & Shepard.) With much in 
the book everybody will agree, especially 
with what is said of the crippling of Chris- 
tian work by sectarian narrowness, bigotry, 
and strife, and of the ill-judged system of 
punitory discipline that so generally pre- 
vails. The question of the remedy for 
these evils is a very serious one. Dr 
Sturtevant thinks that the Congregational 
polity represents very nearly the Church 
of the New Testament, and would be a 
faithful reproduction of it if it would give 
up the unscriptural ‘‘ Power of the Keys,” 
the assumption of an unwarranted and un- 
Christlike ecclesiastical authority, resting 
on a false interpretation of Matt. xvi, 19. 
There can be little doubt that we suffer 
from churchism, as well as from sectarian- 
ism; but exactly what constitutes a raison 
detre for a new organization, and - what 
disciplinary power a church ought to 
assume, these are questions to be solved by 
wide experience. External unity among 
the followers of Christ is, indeed, something 
greatly to be desired; but at present it is 
not possible. The Lost Truths of Chris- 
tianity, an anonymous book, published by 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, is a 
statement of the Christological «question 
from a Unitarian point of view. Jesus, it 
is held, was the incarnation of God. His 
human nature, derived from his mother, 
was not perfect at first, but was made 
perfect; it was not divine in the beginning, 
but was made divine. The incarnation 
effected atonement or reconciliation be- 
tween God and man by bringing God and 
man together on a common plane. The 
author writes earnestly and devoutly. 

Dr. C. P. Tiele’s Outlines of the History 
of Religion (Boston, James R. Osgood & 
Co.), translated from the Dutch by J. E. 
Carpenter, is worthy of a longer notice than 
we can give it in this place. It is the first 
scientific attempt to construct such a history 
on the basis of the recent discoveries in the 
history of the ancient races; and the author 
is naturally embarrassed by the wealth of 
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in others, and by the fact that heis trav- 
ersing an untried field. He omits the uni- 
versal religions—Buddhism, Christianity, 
ani Isiam—and confines himself to national 
faiths. As the work proposes to give only 
an outline, a general guide to the reader of 
ancient history, and as the lack of full 
information on some points makes a very 
serious difficulty, it is only fair to allow the 
author to choose his own plan of exposi- 
tion and arrangement, which is @ posteriori, 
and nota priori. Dr. Tiele is modest and 
cautious, and also clear and interesting. 
Though, in the present condition of our 
knowledge, his conclusions cannot be re 
garded as final, his book will make a val 
uable guide for the theological or general 
student who desires to know something of 
the essence of the old national religions 
and their relations one to another. We 
hope that the author will continue his in- 
vestigations and give us a fuller treatment 
of the subject. 
I 

--In the field of the history of Teutonic 
literature we have one or two new American 
works. Mr. R. B. Anderson, the professor of 
the Scandinavian languages in the University 
of Wisconsin, gives us an English translation 
of the Younger Edda, the value of which for 
our English mythology it is unnecessary to 
point out. Professor Anderson has made a 
good, readable school-book, of which we hope 
our schools will avail themselves. Being un- 
incumbered with critical remark, it will be 
quite within the reach of the ordinary child. 
The author’s Scandinavian enthusiasm drives 
him to a bit of pious homily in the Introduc- 
tion. *‘Do we bend the knee,” he asks, “ be- 
fore the gods of foreign nations and forsake 
the altars of our own gods?’’ That is, do we 
giveup Odin for Jupiter? He fears that the 
result will be that we shall lose our fatherland, 
and he exhorts the American people to im- 
bibe a united national sentiment at the foun- 
tain of the Edda. We fear that the English 
world will continue to hold on to Roman and 
Greek deities, with, nevertheless, a tender 
feeling for its own Thor and Balder and a 
hearty purpose to study the Edda. Mersers. 
8. C. Griggs & Company, of Chicago, are the 
publisbers. A second edition of Profess- 
or J. K. Hosmer’s Short History of 
Literature 1s brought out by Messrs. G. I. 
Jones & Company,of 8t. Louis. The author 
takes occasion in the Appendix to reply tothe 
strictures of Dr. Hedge, and makes a good de- 
fense against the charge of errors of state- 
ment. The book isin some respects a good 
one; a little too “gushing” in stvle, too 
chatty, with too many extracts from the 
author’s diary, though his accounts of inter- 
views with great men and visits to famous 
places will give the book a flavor for the 
schoolchildren. It is a good feature in the 
work that each great name—-as Schiller, Les- 
sing, Goethe—is made the subject of an essay, 
which moves in a free, rhetorical way through 
the material. In such a book we should not, 
perhaps, look for a philosophical unfolding of 
the matter; but we are surprised in the 
account of the Nibelungen cycle of myths to 
find no reference to the Icelandic cycle, which 
often throws light on the German. The author 
seems to have followed, in the main, good 
literary authorities. 
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..It is to be expected that this novel- 
writing age should produce an increasing 
number of religious novels, The term used to be 
one of reproach, but we may congratulate our- 
selves that it is no longer so. Works of fiction 
intended to give descriptions of the religious 
history of the past, or the religious tendencies 
of the present, or studies of individual relig- 
fous development have come to be respectable. 
It is hardly likely that such books will attain 
toa true or high art, for they are by their 
nature scientific and didactic; but they may 
be pleasing and instructive. Among recent 
works of this sort we bave received from the 
publishers, Messrs. Phillips & Hunt, New 
York, three volumes by Emma Leslie, belonging 
to the second series of her stories of Church 
History. The first, Conrad, deals with Wiclif 
and his times ; the second, Margarethe, with the 
German Reformation up to the Diet of Worms: 
the third, Cecily, with the English Reformation 
in the days of Edward VI and Mary. Though 
these books lack the charm of the Schiénberg- 
Cotta series, they will be useful in introducing 
young readers to the manners and ideas of tle 
great religious periods with which they are 
concerned. The same publishers give 
Glenwood, by Julia K. Bloomfield, a story of a 
life devoted to the alleviation of suffering. 
From Messrs. Robert Carter & Brothers 
we have The Maiden’s Lodge, a tale of the reign 
of Queen Anne, in which the unselfishness and 
sacrificing spirit of true love is depicted and 
specimens given of the spelling of the period— 
the Broken Looking-Glass, or Mrs. Dorothy 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


Charlesworth, author of “‘ Ministering Chil- 
dren,” acheery and mellow-spirited recital by 
an old family servant of her experiences with 
young folk in their moral-religious training, and 
Was | Right? by Mrs. O. F. Walton, which telle 
how a young lady, having, through a misan- 
standing of II Cor. vi, 14, declined to marry 
@ suitor, on the ground that he was not a 
Christian, afterward satisfies herself that she 
did right, in which opinion we cannot agree 
with her.—--—- The Rochemonts, by Emma Mar- 
shall, published by Messrs. E. P. Dutton & 
Co., is a story of domestic Hfe told ina quiet 
and tender tone 


..One of the most important works on the 
history of this century is the Memoirs of Prince 
Metternich, the first two volumes of which are 
now published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Born in 1773, the future statesman was just 
approaching manhood at the time of the 
French Revolution. Entering the Austrian 
diplomatic service in 1801, he served as ambas- 
sador at Dresden, Berlin, and the Court of 
Napoleon, in Paris. Becoming a member of 
the Austrian Cabinet in 1809,he remained the 
leader therein till the revolutionary period of 
1848, when he retired from public life. His 
death occurred in 1859. The two volumes 
before us cover the period from his boyhood 
till 1815, the period of the French Revolution 
and the Napoleonic wars. They comprise an 
aatobiographical memoir of his public life 
during that period; two extended pen 
portraits and charactcr delineations of bis 
great contemporaries, Napoleon and the Czar 
Alexander I; and, thirdly, a collection of 
documents from the pen of Metternich, state 
papers, letters, etc.. The great chancellor 
writes with an exceedingly easy pen. It is, 
indeed, interesting to follow his narration, so 
clear that one never loses the thread of his 
story and so graphic that we geta glimpse of 
the scenes as with our own eyes. The pages 
contain many incidental touches of war history, 
as where it is said thatin the army invading 
France the soldiers refused to give quarter 
after they had heard of the execution of Marie 
Antoinette. There is many a playful touch in 
the grave narration, as where the little Court 
of Saxony is described as laboring to preserve 
its ancient etiquette, though Europe was con- 
vulsed with political earthquakes. And the 
pages are thickly strewn with the meditations 
and observations of political wisdom. The 
play of private and personal feeling often 
shows through the negotiations of cabinets, as 
when we read of the reluctance and the pain- 
ful struggle of mind with which the Austrian 
princess was surrendered to become the wife 
of Napoleon. The work is intensely interest- 
ing to read and ofthe greatest value to the 
historical student. 


.... Armstrong & Son publish a new edition 
of Edward 8. Gould’s book entitled Good En- 
glish. That there should be the possibility of 
selling more copies of this work is a striking 
indication of the ignorance that exists regard- 
ing our language, for the book is not worth 
taking as a gift. The writer shows gross ignor- 
ance regarding many of the words whose use 
he criticises. On ‘‘ whose,’ p. 89, he says 
that, there being no possessive relative pro- 
noun referring to things, *‘ whose has been sub- 
stituted.” Every student of ancient English 
knows that ‘‘ whose’’ has been used as a neu- 
ter possessive as long as it has been used for a 
masculine possessive. As His was formerly the 
genitive not only of He, but also of It (or Hit), 
so “‘whose’’ from the very earliest period of 
the language has been used as the genitive not 
only of who, but also of what. The use of 
whose as a neuter possessive goes back as far 
as its use as a magculine possessive. It has 
pot been ‘‘substituted.”” Again, when the 
author rightly condemns the use of a certain 
word, he often bases his condemnation on en- 
tirely erroneous grounds. The book is worse 
than worthless. It ts absolutely misleading. 


.No volume of the ‘‘ English Men of Let. 
ters ’’ series (Harpers) will be read with more 
interest in this country than that on Hawthorne 
by Henry James, Jr. The work is worthy not 
only of reading, but also of study. It is an 
elaborate attempt at the analysis of Haw- 
thorne’s character, even in the review of his 
different works the illustration of his person- 
ality being aimed at. One of the prominent 
ideas of the book is that Hawthorne’s genius 
was circumscribed by the conditions of Ameri- 
can life ; in short, that ina New England town 
like Salem, 9 quarter of a century ago, no great 


| work could have been produced. Now works 
| of genius are delineations of human passion or 
vs | 


of outward nature; but the human heart is the 
same in all climes, and in every land Nature 
displays her grandeur and her beauty. The 
superior advantages of London life contributed 
very little to the writingof ‘‘ Macbeth” or 
“Paradise Lost,” anda Homer will find any- 
where the material for an “‘Iliad.”’ It is true that 
Mr, James, being born in America, should know 
something of American life ; but it must be said 





cosmopolitan, but simply cockneyish 


.. We have from the Mesers. Harper several 
pew numbers of the ‘Franklin Square 
Library.”” A pleasant and instructive picture 
of Algerian life, French and Arab, social and 
political, is given in Mademoiselle de Merac, by 
the author of “‘ Heaps of Money.”” Friend and 
Lover, by Iza Duffus Hardy, is a steadily 
narrated story of English life. Three others 
offer studies in girl-life—The Greatest Heiress 
in England, by Mrs. Oliphant ; the Queen of the 
Meadow, by Charles Gibbon ; and Sir John, by 
the author of ‘‘ Anne Dysart,” etc., etc. These 
show more or less careful work, and may be 
regarded, especially Mrs. Oliphant’s, as real 
contributions to psychological science. 


--»-The American public is under very 
great obligations to the Leonard Scott Publish- 
ing Company for their neat and cheap reprints 
of Blackwood and the four English quarterlies. 
We get thus the contents of these valuable 
publications unabridged and unchanged, and 
at a cost that makes them generally accessible— 
at less than half the price of the English 
editions. We heartily commend them te our 
readers. 


.-Holt & Co. publish The Child’s Catechism 
of Common Things, by John D. Champlin, Jr., 
author of the *‘ Young Folk’s Cyclopedia.” It 
is a little book containing a great amount of in- 
formation on familiar substances of nearly 
every kind. We recommend it for a grown 
person’s catechism also. 


...-If the reader has a boy, let him buy 
What is a Gentleman ? (Loring, Boston), a lit- 
tle book, which, in the form of letters from 
and to a schoolboy, gives some excellent 
thoughts on an exceedingly important sub- 
ject. And let the father of the boy also read it, 


....From Scribner & Welford we receive 
The World of Prayer, by Bishop Monrad, of Den- 
mark, published by T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh. 
The work is devotional, rather than argumenta- 
tive, and will be found achoice companion for 
the quiet hour. 


.. Appleton & Co. in their ‘* Handy Vol- 
ume Series’’ publish Lord Macaulay: His Life, 
His Writings, by Charles H. Jones. Those who 
have not read Trevelyan’s work will find this 
little volume exceedingly interesting. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


Messrs. D. APPLETON & Co. have sold out 
their entire retail stock of books to R. Worth- 
jngton & Co., 750 Broadway. D. Appleton & 
Co. will confine themselves to the manufacture 
of their own books, The manager of Appleton’s 
retail department has connected himself with 
Mr. Worthington’s establishment. 





Theological works lead the list of English 
publications during 1879 in numbers, and 
show an increase of almost fifty per cent. dur- 
ing the last two years. Works of fiction 
and educational articles follow. Poetry and 
belles-lettres fare bard and show a great fall- 
ing off in the number of books. Works on the 
arts and sciences and books of travel show 
by a large increase in numbers a growing de- 
mand. Altogether, the year 1879 was more 
prolific of new books than the previous year 
by 564, while the number of new editions was 
lesa in 1879 by 44 


The Shah of Persia has added to the literary 
honors he wan several years ago by publishing 
a diary of his second visit to Europe, which he 
made in 1878. The Pall Mall Gazette advises no 
one to take it up with the idea that he is about 
to consider an ordinary record of travel. The 
book, it says, ‘‘is a narrative of every-day de 
tail,in which indifferent and commonplace 
things abound, while the examination of im- 
portant matters is as rare as exciting incident 
oradventure. Yet, despite thie want of ad 
captandum writing, there is an undercurrent of 
spiciness which will be relished by at least 
those who have read and appreciated ‘‘ Hajji 
Baba’’; and here and there may be found a bit 
of descriptive composition, which for truth 
and simplicity has a certain literary merit of 
its own.”’ . 


Sefior J. F. Riano, author of a work on “ The 
Industrial Arts in Spain,’ writes to the 
Atheneum that within the last few years Spain 
has done more for the history of her now lost 
American possessions than she did in the three 
centuries when she had an undisputed control 
ofthem. Last year a remarkable work of this 
kind was published by Don Antonio Fabie, a 
well-known Spanish author, on the life and 
writings of Bartholamé de Las Casas, Bishop of 
Chiapa. The statement so long believed in 
that Amerigo Vespucci was the real discoverer 
of the American Continent is set aside in this 
work. The author shows from documents 
preserved in the archives of Simaneas and 
Seville that Columbus touched the mainland 
at Paria, near the mouth of the Orinoco, when 
on his third voyage of discovery, one year 
before Vespucci landed. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Charles Scribner's Sons 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED : 


NATURAL SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 


TWO LECTURES DELIVERED TO 
THE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL OF YALE COLLEGE. 
By Prof. Asa Gray, LL. D. 1 vol., crown &vo, $1. 


These striking and earnest lectures are a remark- 
ably strong and independent presentation of what a 
distinguished scientific man, an acceptor of the theory 
of evolution and one of the most famous of its stu 
dents, has to say upon those recent discoveries, par 
ticularly in biology, which seem to affect religious 
belief. Both from its point of view and from ite mat 
ter, the book fills an entirely new place in a most 
vitally important discussion. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, pre- 
paid, upon receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
No. 743 and 745 Broadway, N. Y. 
Authorized Reprints of 
The British Quarterly, London Quar- 
“t Edinburgh & Westminster 
eviews, — $ 
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KINGS IN EXILE. Translated from the French 
of Alphonse Daudet, by Virginia Champlin. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00; paper, 60 cents. 


“The superiority of this s' to even the best of 
one clever, even if supremely clever, stories, is 
marked. One is in just 


most 
is pleasing; the other is something taken from 
Eaman e. As to the in which the characters 











ABOUT GRANT. By John L. Swift. Red cloth. 
Prize, $1.00. 
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excellently poeenee. they furnish the inde 
structible 7 tend of Grant’s po 1 his hold on 
the of a nation ; his title to historic fame; 
thence, also, all the arguments ts for Rd, as the n 

. strong man 4 Ay + — Springfield ‘Republican. 


ARITHMETIO FOR YOUNG CHILDREN, 
By Horace Grant. American edition, edited by WIi- 
wor rom Cloth, 35 cents. 


ui lished under the super- 

PE of of the “Bocte ee the Diffusion of Useful 
Know! The author adopted as a primary rule 
feeb ne lustrative lesson should be Saeorted which 

ot been variously tried and found to sustain at- 
pf by {ts own interest in the minds of the pupils. 
Children, he says in his instructions ce teachers, ought 
not to [eet ayey yh harrassed with dry questions. 
The grand object use them x exert their minds 
with a, and fort this a lively conversation is the 
most eff: eans. 





AUTHORIZED FOR USE IN BOSTON SCHOOLS. 
SIX POPULAR TALES. Second series, unt- 
form with the first series, lately published. Selected 
and arranged by Henry Cabot Lodge and illustrated 
from original designs. Price, 20 cents. 


For sale by ali booksellers and sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


BOSTON. 


IMPORTANT TO BOOK BUYERS. 


GREAT BARGAINS 


IN FINE BOOKS. 





In consequence of the buildin A a 
shall offer our entire retail stock a’ ‘ great’ redu ctlons 
from former prices, 


PREVICUS TO REMOVAL 
to our new store. 


SPECIAL noTiCR. 

We have also purchased the re of Mesare. 
Dp APELETON 8 GO. and will sell the Delenee at 
half-price and less. 

R. WORTHINGTON, 750 Broadway. 


EE —_— 


z= 8. BARNES & Co., , Educational Publishers, N N. ¥. 
a CARTER & ‘BROS., BOOKS, | NEW YORK. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


4n Essay on the Works of the Old Engravers. 
With thirteen fine Ulustrations. Price, free 
by mail, 15 cents. 

“To those who wish to Cet pe phe clear, and not 

target mars the poncal of Thi ariel pre 

and compendions.”” — [noun ance TIMES, 


Also, just published, price 10 cents, a new edition of 
the late Charles Sumner’s Essay, “The Best Portratts 
im Engraving.” 


FREDERICK KEPPEL, 23 Broadway, N. Y. 


ECLECTIC PENS. 


If you want a good Pen send for 


No. 100, School. No. 300, Extra Fine. 


No. 200, Commercial. No. 400, Bound Pointed. 
— Card, by Mail, 10 cts. 
Sample Gross, by Mail, $1.00. 


Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., Cincinnati 











HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and 

HARPER'S BAZAR: One of er one year, 
in the United States or Canada, on vest t's 
HARPER’S LY, and 


$i or tw to $7. 1° Postage propasd by the Pub Pub 
‘otor 
A anran Cazsioobn il be sent by 


Franklin Square, N. Y. 


CLEARANCE CATALOGUE (just ready dot 
5,000 Choice Books at 30 to = otoem nt. 


Book ever fa best Catalog gue cf good 


LAUR 801 ashi. ton S8t., 0 
Old DRIA * hy Mass. - _ 


A VALUABLE RELIGIOUS WORE. 


THE LOST TRUTHS 


CHRISTIANITY. 


12mo. Extra Cloth. $1.25. 


“A clear and forcible statement of views concerning 

the divinity and incarnation of Jesus. The book is 
well tbougne and well written.”—Literary World. 

“The book is a reverent and candid inqui tmto 
some questions which shape S will never in this Lif 

y answered.” tcago Christian A 

“He t truths of Christianity in an 

omits: new right, and no a can read the book 

and instructed.”—North 








*,* For sale by all Rosie, or will be sent by 
mail, postpaid, on on receipt of the price, by 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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THE BEREAN 


LESSON SYSTEM. 


REV. J. H. VINCENT, D.D., Editor. 


I. In response to a general demand, a change has been made in the plan of the BEREAN 
QUESTION BOOK. Itis now published in three separate grades, in order to meet the 
wants of each department in the Sunday-school, and the price also reduced. 

THE SENIOR LESSON BOOK, for adult scholars. Price, 15 cents. 


THE BEREAN QUESTION BOOK, for scholars from ten to sixteen years old. 


Price, 15 cents. 


THE BEREAN BEGINNER’S BOOK, for younger scholars, full of pictures, with 
lesson-stories and questions for younger scholars. Price, 15 cents. 


If. THE LESSON COMMENTARY, containing a complete explanation of the lessons 
and the best notes of the best commentators. It is a large octavo, containing over 250 pages 
Price, $1.25, It takes the place of the LESSON COMPEND of former years. 


Ill. THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL JOURNAL will continue to be, as in the past, the very 


best help for teachers and older scholars in the study of the lessons. 
per annum. In clubs of six copies and upward to one address, 55 cents each. 


Price, single copy, 65 cents 


IV. THE BEREAN QUARTERLY, improved and made more valuable than ever be- 


fore. Price, 25 cents per annum. 


Vv. THE BEREAN LEAF, with its circulation of nearly million and 4 quarter copier 


monthly, will continue to be the cheapest and best of ite kind in the market. 


Price, 6 cents pay 


annum. The Leaf will hereafter be issued as a quarterly magazine, at 6 cents a year, printed 
on tinted paper and beautifully illustrated. Second quarter now ready. 

VI. THE BEREAN ENVELOPE is a new and ingenious feature for preserving the Bere- 
an Leaf or Journal. It will be covered with suggestive hints. Price, $1 per hundred, or two cents 


each. 


Vil. THE STUDY .—A quarterly help for Sunday-school Superintendents and Primary- 
class Teachers, with announcements of books, maps, pictures, and other Sunday-school requi- 


sites. Price, 50 cents per annum. 


Vill. THE PICTURE LESSON PAPER, for infant classes. Miss Larusury and 
Miss VAN MARTER will still contribute to its pages. Price, 25 cents per annum. 

IX. THE LEAF CLUSTER, for the use of Primary Classes, will be edited by Dr. J. M. 
FREEMAN. FRANK BEARD, EsqQ., will design and engrave the pictorial illustrations for the 
**Leaf Cluster,’ which will be nearly twice the former size—a series of pictures for infant 
classes and for the main school. The same price as before will be charged for the ‘ Leaf 


Cluster.” Price, $4 per annum. 


X. THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL ADVOCATE and SUNDAY-SCHOOL CLASS. 
MATE together, making a weekly paper, sprightly and instructive, with a department in each 
entitled “Every Sunday,” in which appear ingenious and helpful notes on the lessons » prepared 
expressly for children and young people by Rev. B.T. Vincent. Price of each of these periodicals, 
single copy, 35 cents per annum. In clubs of siz copies and upward, 2 cents each, 


XI. THE BEREAN SUPPLEMENT.—A book of Lesson H 


ymns and new Sunday- 


school Songs, with “‘Supplemental Lessons” for 1880, etc., etc. Price, $1.50 per hundred copies. 
XII. COMMENTARY ON MATTHEW AND MARK.—By D. D. Wuepon, D. D. 


12mo. $1.75. 


XIII. PEOPLE’S COMMENTARY.—Including Brief Notes on the New Test 
By Amos Binney and Danter Steere, D.D. 12mo. $3.00. 


The Golden Age of Engraving. 


ASTONISHING PRICES. 


We have on hand for sale the following named fine 
Steel Engravings (all by the celebrated Engraver, A, 
H. Ritchie) and Publications, which will be sent, post- 
paid, to any address upon receipt of the price named. 





ENGRAVINGS. 


THE “FIRST READING OF THE 
EMANCIPATION PROCLAMA- 
TION,” by Ritchie. Size of Sheet, 
GN, sisn cur dset osddscsnchecoshhbsdauee’ $2 00 

The Same, in Artist’s Proof, signed 
and attested by F. B. Carpenter, 
the Artist, and A. H. Ritchie, the 


TRU VOR. 00000. ccvcccccccvcccccccscecccoces 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED 

STATES. Size, 26x40................ 200 
EX-PRESIDENT U.S.GRANT. Size, 

SE cinksscinaceneraqcdsetecneseadesecones 100 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENRY WILSON. 

i Bie dss sce vidinc cdticovveccscseect 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER 

COLFAX. Size, 16x20............... 100 


EDWIN M.STANTON. Size, 16x20. 100 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20. 100 


All of the gbove are engraved by Ritchie, are print- 
ed on heavy white paper, and will be sent postpaid, on 
receipt of the money. 


The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN.” By Frank B. Car- 
penter. Boundin Cloth. 360 pages. 


(Former price, $1.50.) 

This volume gives a better insight into his “inner 
life” than can be found elsewhere, and is altogether 
one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful 
books of the kind ever published. 


The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” 
Boundin Cloth. 190 pages.......... 50c. 

It gives biographical sketches of the subjects of the 
picture of the “First Reading of the Emancipation 
Proclamation" and of the Artist, and the facts which 
led to the crisis of Emancipation. 

A liberal discount will be made to newspaper pub- 
Mshers and others who may wish to purchase the 
above to use as premiums, and also to booksellers, 
dealers in engravings, and others, who buy to sell 


Orders should be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New Yerk. 








THE JOHNSON REVOLVING BOOK-CASE; 
Ginnie 

Bankers, 

Students, , 


and all who read books, 


It is mafe of iron, beautifully ornamented. It fs 
strong, durable, convenient, handsome, and the 


Physicians, 
Editors, Teachers, 


Merchants, 


most compact k-case in the world, as it holds 
more books for its size than any other device. It fe 
minimum in size, maximum in capacity, and the 
cheapest Revolving Book-Case made, It can never 
warp, shrink, or get out of order. Send for cir- 

ar. Send 25 cents for our New ILvusrraTep 
CataLocug, with over 300 illustrations of Educa. 

nal and useful articles, 

BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
School Furnishers, and Dealers in everything im the 
Book and Stationery line, 


‘HEADQUARTERS FOR ALL SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
142 & 144 Grand St., New York, 


EDUCATION. 


STABLISHED S45, 
E HEE REY a OF MUSIC, ~ 
No. 56 Court St., ner Say an ower rT Bunce & Benedict's 
great inducements to aon desirous 
Sg a 
ation r 
rae 0} nners. Style 


and finish given 
the D Y MO HAUER. 








PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 


806 Broadway, New York. 
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eit STATIONERY, ETC. 


Hlorant new an new mor Pidetess 
Society Divlomas, one wie + 
ucational ree | trge te a is sending 
us their ad J.H. RD "SONS Ms Manufactur. 
shed 1850 Mans, etab 








hers, 114 Franklin St. Boston, 
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MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 





PINAFORE. 


$1.00. 


THE NEW YORK 


FAMILY STORY PAPER 


WILL BE SENT TO ANY ADDRESS 


FOR FOUR MONTHS 
For One Dollar. 


THE MUSICAL ALBUM, 


SPORE, the ura and music of EK. S PIN. 

. e Turkish Lot pa | Lee, 7 Eine 

etc., etc. be sen J 

for the y York TAMILY STORY PAPER for.four 
hs. Th Rev. T. DeWitt Talim * Letters to 

Young People” was co’ in No. 828 of the 

New York FAMILY 8TO) Address 


NEW YORK FAMILY STORY PAPER. 
Nos. 13, 14, 15, and 16 Vandewnter St., N.Y. 


INSTRUCTION: BOOKS. 


For the Piano. 


Richardscn's Kew Method for the Fiano-fore 


$3.25) asthe most perfect 
Fs Books, havi +> many times revised, 
oe and a undreds of thousands 
been sold and it is tant and large 
Be sure LT the oe, sone Notice the exact ti 
and accept n 








Now get your J EASTER MUSIC. Send for list. 


For Reed Organ. 


The Emerson Meth, ao) MATTHE 


abundance of fine 
feces, Giemental and vocal, that they 
nstruct the learner. 


Do not forget. 
be! 5-4 Benme\ al = New Sunday-schvol 
By ABBEY AND 


A grees se Munoer. Bons: 
a. should paseees 06. ad 


TEMPERANCE JEWELS (35 cts.). By J. H. Tenney. New 
Temperance Songs, all choice and wide awake, 
Emerson's ANTHEM Book ($1.25). By L. O, Emerson. 
Vacnoetios in quality. ery choice and large col- 
On. 


AMERICAN ANTHEM Book ($1.25). 100 casy anthems 
for commodn choirs. By By Jouneo iN, TEXHEY, and ABBEY 


Any book mailed, post-free, oor, the retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
Cc. H. DITSON & CO., 

843 Broadway, New York. 

“You cannot n make a a . mistake if you 
order ‘* THE SOVEREIGN,” by H. R. 
Palmer, for your Singing Class. *‘* THE 
SOVEREIGN”? is being adopted by 
wide-awake Teachers all over the land. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 75 cts.3 by 
express for $7.50 per dozen. 





The GLEE CIRCLE, by T. F. Seward, 
is a valuable collection of Glees, Part 
Songs, Male Quartets, etc., useful tor 
Musical Societies, Singing Classes, Glee 
Clubs, and all lovers of Song. 192 pages; 
only $9.00 per doz. Sent postpaid on 
receipt of $1. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, | 73 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


"4 Welcome ‘Visitor’” 


Bess stud i) ew'd t woos te “ The mu- 








aa aaah ae mber alo @ mn ee 

entire ar ey anyore wants to ed in 

sical matters, this ts (ue pe ‘or them.” 

‘ The premiums worth (to with a big 
———— en 


CHURCH'S MUSICAL VISITOR, 


AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 
oh cunbe contains 82 large Ly by 
notes, ‘musical news, and five to fen pieces of new 


mete iegs 
aaa “SUBSCRIPTION PI PRIO $1.59. 


or rumental 
By - te aimeult, 8 and we know which pre- 
mium to sved.) ’ 


[2- Sample cepy free on receipt of stamp. a3 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


CHEAP MUSIC. 


Send Postal for free Catalogue of 








. Addren, 
‘Miryow corms Mume frons,” 68 Park Rew, ow Yor 
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Religions Iutelligence. 


Tue Freedmen’s Aid Society of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, in the extent of its 
work and the amount of its means, is ex- 
ceeded only by the American Missionary 
Association. Both of these great agencies 
have wrought patiently and very success- 
fully, and are contributing more than can 
well be computed toward the solution of 
the problem of the future of the Negro in 
this country. In the twelve years which 
the Freedmen’s Aid Society has been at 
work it has expended almost $800,000 and 
has built up a large number of universities, 
colleges, and schools, and educated thou. 
sands of colored persons in them. The 
amount available to the Society the past 
year was a little less than $75,000, which, 
says the report just published, was expend- 
ed with most satisfactory results, although 
it seemed small in comparison with the 
opportunities presented. New accommoda. 
tions were provided for students and the 
scliools were improved in character and 
facilities. Of students there is, of course 
no lack to fill all the institutions which are 
open tothem. It is not necessary to urge 
the colored people, no matter how ignorant 
they may be, to avail themselves of the 
facilities provided for them to improve 
their intellectual condition. As rapidly 
as schools are opened they will be filled 
by earnest, studious persons of both sexes. 
These schools are molding the intellectual 
and moral character of the next generation. 
There cannot be too much done now, while 
such great opportunites are offered. ‘‘ It 
is a painful duty,” say the board of mana- 
gers, ‘‘to be compelled, for the want of 
funds, to refuse aid for teachers and schools 
where they have never had either and 
where the children are growing up in vice 
and ignorance.” They also regret the 
necessity forced upon the Society of refusing 
aid ‘‘to so many of our promising young 
men” who are ‘‘ anxious to prepare for the 
ministry”; and when they consider how 
ignorant many of the colored ministers are, 
they are pained to think so largé a Church 
as the Methodist should be doing so little 
comparatively in furnishing well-prepared 
ministers 

The Society has six chartered institutions, 
situated respectively in Nashville, Atlanta, 
Orangeburg, New Orleans, Holly Springs, 
and Marshall; it has three theological 
schools—in Baltimore, Orangeburg, and 
New Orleans; it has one medical school, in 
Nashville; and it has ten seminaries, acad. 
emies, etc., of which two are in Georgia, 
two in Alabama, and one each in North 
Carolina, Florida, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
Texas, and Louisiana, In these institutions 
2,510 pupils were taught last year, of whom 
453 were in the biblical, 20 in the law, 60 
in the medical, 74 in the collegiate, 270 in 
the academic, and 1,020 in the normal 
classes. This shows that nearly one-half 
of the whole number were preparing for 
teachers and about one-fifth for preachers. 
President Braden, of Central Tennessee 
College, writing of the theological depart- 
ment of the College, says very few of the 
students complete a full theological course. 
Their poverty and the urgent calls of 
churches in need of pastors take them 
away after a few months’ study. They 
need to be helped. Fifty or sixty dollars a 
year, with what they can do for them- 
selves, would help them out; and, if con- 
gregations are to be supplied with pastors 
who will lead them to become in- 
telligent hearers of the Word, “instead 
of depending for their spiritual enjoyment 
on the extravagant utterances, moanings, 
and gesticulations of ignorant and mis- 
guided” preachers, the Church must give 
liberal assistance. President Cooke, of 
Claflin University, also represents the ne- 
cessity and desirability of helping poor 
students who have little opportunity of 
helping themselves. President ‘Bisbee, of 
Clark University, writes in the same strain. 
He says: 

‘* Our students are mostly the children of 
parents formerly slaves, and many of them 


are extremely . Some, however, are 
able to maintain themselves in school from 


six to nine months in Oe Fone. This ney 
do chiefly by teaching farming; but it 
is not unusual for the public-school money 











to fall short of expectation, or for the pro- 
ceeds of the crops to be swept away by 
creditors, so that the poor student often 
finds himself almost entirely without 
means, and unable to continue his educa- 
tion unless he receives help. Again, the 
lack of means is often the student's own 
fault, and for this reason the school is the 
more necessary to teach him prudence and 
foresight. The students of the universities 
constitute the great moral force among the 
colored people of the South. Their work 
among their people during the vacatiou is 
of inestimable value. Without them thie 
condition of the colored race would be well 
nigh hopeless.” 

The New Orleans University appears to 
be carried on in the face of tremendous 
difficulties. The buildings are old and in- 
convenient, and there are only three teach- 
ers for all the classes, including the theo- 
logical. The president, Mr. Failor, shows 
very convincingly the necessity of prop- 
erly-trained colored preachers. It is no 
use, he says, to build churches, unless the 
pulpits are filled with educated pastors. 
It is painful to hear the older ministers 
preach, ‘‘for they carry with them almost 
every superstition of the dark catalogue.” 
Moreover, they try to influence their peo 


ple aguinst ‘‘book larnin’.” As the preach 


er isa kind of king, whose word is author 
ity, these men must be replaced by educat- 
ed pastors, or ‘‘ our entire Southern work 
will prove, to some extent, a failure.” 

The reports from the other schools are 
very similar in tone. It is gratifying to 
know that Shaw University, in Mississippi, 
is growing in favor among the whites, and 
that Wiley University, in Texas, holds 
pleasant relations with the people. Much 
as the Methodist Episcopal Church has 
doue for the freedmen, it has much more 
yettodo. It is now called upon to in 
crease its contributions very largely. If it 
shall heed the call, it will do well. 

- a 

ALTHOUGH there has been a unlun of the 
Wesleyans aud Primitive Wesleyaus, there are 
a couple or more other small bodies, which an 
noy the united Wesleyan body and maiutain a 
poor sort of existence. A correspondent, writ 
ing to one of the London papers, says, pow 
erful as is the Wesleyan body now, it has a 
thorn in its side—the Primitive and New Con 
nection Methodists : 

**These churches have missed their mark in 
Ireland, they have spoiled their stations in the 
management of them, and their existence is 
only living death, for they are a burthen to 
their mission funds and an obstruction to gen- 
eral Methodist union in Ireland. They have 
mace Methodist interests tu clash where they 
never should have clashed, and, by the very 

rness of their existence, have made all 
ethodists a laughing-stock for united Roman- 
ism. Ireland has few large towns and but a 
sparse country population, and the Methodist 
Church has not neglected either; and yet, in 
the face of this, the Methodist New Connection 
and Primitive Methodists have run churches 
and maintained r interests where they were 
not wanted, and thus making one denomina- 
tion of Methodists clash with another. Yet, 
sir, I could forgive this if their churches were 
missions to Roman Catholics ; but they are not 
so, for their churches are generally built in the 
very heart of Protestant districts.” 
He then proceeds to give some examples. 
Cases of the kind are by far too numerous in 
this country. 


.... It will be well to read what The Catholic 
Review admits about mixed marriages in con- 
nection with Dr. Tyng’s article, two weeks ago. 
The Review eays : 

** Tt is time that Catholics awoke to the dan- 
ger with which the custom of mixed marriages, 
becoming, unfortunately, too common, is 
threatening us. No reasonable person can 
expect that if the children of Catholics be 
surrounded by alien influence, they will come 
forth unscathed and untarnished. If young 
persons be surrounded with Catholic inftu- 
ences, they will not easily be led astray. It is 
not possible or desirable that Catholics shonld 
seclude themselves from the rest of the world; 
but it is both possible and desirable that 
mixed marriages should be avoided. The in- 

leulable t of barm done to the Cath- 
olic Church in this country through mixed 
marriages is appalling. For example, in 1812 
there came from Ireland a young Catholic 
couple, who became the parents of eight chil- 
dren, seven of whom were sons. The only 
daughter married a Catholic, the sons mar- 
ried Protestants, and y the children of all 
these men are efther indifferent or Protestant. 
It is a melancholy fact that the number of 
children lost to the Church during the last 
half century is due to these mixed marriages.” 





...-At the recent meeting of the Methodist 
Book Committee reports of the financial con- 
dition of the two houses—the New York and 
Cincinnati Concerns were given. The net 
capital of the New York house is $1,080,- 
568, the net profits for the year being 
upward of $71,000. The sales fell off 
considerably from the previous year, owing 
to the decreased demand for the new 
Hymnal. The total sales of the house 
and its depositories was $825,634, against 
$912,726 the previous year. The Western Con- 
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cern has a net capital of $474,178, the profite 
for the year being $27,807. The sales of 
books and periodicals fell off $85,873 from the 
previous year, which is also attributed to 
smaller sales of the Hymnal. In the list of 
Advocates published by the New York house 
the Northern Advocate, according to the report 
printed in the Advocate of this city, has a cir 
culation of only 1,140, We presume this is too 
sinall by 10,000. 


....Speetal services on an extraordinary 
scale have been provided for among the Augli 
ean churches of Brighton, Fugland. The 
Bishop of Chichester issued « pastoral inviting 
co-vperation In the work of the mission, which 
was designed, he stated, to counteract the 
prevalent ‘frivolity and worldliness in the 
upper classes” and the ‘‘ gross timmorality in 
the lower classes’ of the population of that 
town. The pastoral letter urged that, in view 
of the solemnity of the occasion, convivial 
meetings should be retrenched or suspended 
during the mission, and that employers should 
close early each evening, in order that their 
assistants might attend the services. No less 
than twenty churches, including both Evangel- 
ical and Ritualistic parties, in response, ar- 
ranged for separate missions, calling to their 
aid preachers from various parts of the Uaited 
Kiugdow. 


.... Every day or two we have something 
from Germany or Rome about negotiations be- 
tween the Vatican and the state. A recent 
Berliu dispatch thinks there will be peace 
soon, und on the following terms: 

“The conditions of peace between Church 
aud state will probably be the consent of the 
Vatican to recognize the state’s right to con- 
tro] education and the nomination of Catholic 
priests ; and in return for this the repeal of all 
the other clauses of the Falk Laws which have 
been passed for the purpose of coercing the 
clergy. The Center party will probably object 
to the recognition of this fundamental clause 
of the May Laws; but, as the same preserip- 
tions are enforced in other countries, the 
Vatican cannot oppose them here.” 

.... It is announced that Bishop Payne has 
appointed, with the consent of his colleagues, 
Dr. J. G. Mitchell, of Zanesville, O., the Rev. 
R. A. Johuson, of Cincinnati, and the Rev. T. 
B. Caldwell, of Louisville, Ky., to represent 
the African Methodist Eptseopal Church at 
the meeting of committees, in May, at Cincin- 
nati, to make arrangements for an Ecumen™ 
ical Methodist Conference. 


.... There areeight Roman Catholic dioceses 
in this country, which have an estimated pop- 
ulation of 200,000 and upward. New York 
has 600,000; * Boston, 310,000; Philadelphia, 
275,000; New Orleans, 250,000; Chicago, 230,- 
000; Baltimore, 200,000; Cincinnati, 200,000; 
Albany, 200,000. All these, except Albany 
and Chicago, are archdioceses. 

.-+»The Reformed Episcopal Church has 
now a clerical list of 91, including eight 
bishops—six in this country and two in Europe. 
Of the 91 ministers, 64 are in the United States, 
18 in Canada, and 14 in England. 


....-The Archbishop of Silesia has issued a 
circular permitting his clergy to profit by the 
government concession of the privilege of 
giving religious instruction to Catholic chil- 
dren in the schools. 


.. After a sharp fight on the part of the 
churches against it, Glasgow is to have the 
convenience of tramway cars on Sunday. The 
vote of the stockholders was 11,886 in favor 
and 1,499 against. 

....Fisk University, Nashville, has more 
students this year than ever before. There 
are 331 names on the register, of whom 92 are 
from other states than Tennessee. 


....The Rev. Alexander Keith, D.D., of 
Scotland, author of “‘ Evidences of the Truth 
of the Christian Religion’ and other books, is 
dead. He was born in 1792. 


....The Baptist theological seminaries, of 
which there are eight, have 450 students, the 
Southern Seminary at Louisville, Ky., leading 
the list with 98 students. 


.... Sufficient endowment having been raised 
for the proposed new bishopric of Liverpool 
(over $450,000), the government will be asked 
to appoint a bishop. 


esoeThe Rev. Dr. 8. F. Krotel has retired 
from the editorship of the Lutheran and Mis- 
sionary, of Philadelphia, after oniy a few 
months of service. 


....Prof. Christie, of Aberdeen University, 
fs delivering the Baird Lectures for 1880, in 
Glasgow, on “ Religious Development Treated 
Historically.” 


.... The Pope is to hold a Consistory, it is 
said, on the 27th of this month, at which 
there will be a large attendance of cardinals. 


....Canon Oakeley, one of the earliest of 
the Tractarians who seceded to the Church of 
Rome, is dead. 


.... The Roman Catholic population of Switz- 
erland {8 1,023,490 souls. The clergy consist 


of 2,313 secular and 378 regular priests. 














THe Disciples of Christ are pushing their 
foreign missionary work with great energy. 
The present report, which has just been 
published, is of the fourth annual meeting of 
their Foreign Christian Missionary Society, 
and the first mission was established in 
February, 1876; yet the report tells of missions 
in successful operation at four points in 
England, iu France, and Denmark, of the 
beginning of a mission in Constantinople, and 
of au attempt to establish a mission in Mexico. 
The income of the Society for 1879, including 
a balance of $2,600 left over from the year 
before, was $12,547; and it has pledges which 
will fall due before October, 1884, of 25,000. 
The increase of income over the receipts of 
the previous year ($1,500) was nearly equal to 
the entire available receipts of 1877. Ninety- 
five per cent. of the gross receipts goes to the 
payment of missionaries. The first mission 
was established at Southampton, England, in 
February, 1876. It now has 239 members, with 
1,100 attendants at church. The next mission 
was founded at Copenhagen, Denmark, in 
June, 1876. It returns 99 members and 325 
attendants. The missionary, Mr. Holck, 
publishes a paper, The Old Paths, and some 
tracts, and preaches outside the city, as well 
as in it, having secured his largest congrega- 
tion at Lyngberg, eight miles distant. A 
church of 27 members and 250 attendants has 
been formed in Paris, France, since February, 
1878. M. Delaunay, the missionary, says that 
his hall cannot accommodate all who wish to 
attend. The people are all supplied with the 
New Testement, and generally bring it to the 
service with them. A Young Men’s Christian 
Association and a sewing-circle have been 
formed. The attendants on the church are in 
the main working-people, but nine or ten own 
their homes; but they are all habitual, not tran 
sient attendants. The opportunities for great 
accessions in France, M. Delaunay says, are 
multiplying, “‘and may to-day be unequaled 
anywhere in what are known as Christian 
natious.”” The English stations, besides 
Southampton, are at Chester, Southport, and 
Tranmere. The last station was occupied in 
July, 1879. Mr. G. Shishmanian, an Armenian, 
was appointed in October, 1879, a missionary to 
Constantinople. He, however, spent several 
months in visiting the American congregations 
before going to his work, in order to awaken 
an interest in it and in the hope of securing 
subscriptions enough to keep it up for five 
years, so that he had not got to Constantino- 
ple when the report was made. The station 
was credited with two members in October. 
1879. Sefor Francisco de Capdevilla went to 
Acapulco, Mexico, in the latter port of 1878, 
to establish a mission there. He took enough 
money with him to pay his expenses out and 
start his work, expecting to support himself 
afterward by teaching. He met with more 
difficulties and opposition than he had counted 
on, and, failing to secure a sufficient support 
and the Society being unable to afford bim any- 
thing, he resigned his charge, after he had im- 
mersed seven persons. In the six stations in 
England, France, and Denmark the Society 
has 500 members, 2,740 attendants, and 570 
Sunday-school attendants. The additions in 
1879 numbered 241. 


..--The English Baptist missionaries in 
India have united in a stirring appeal to the 
churches at home for re-enforcements. They 
speak very candidly of the present condition 
of their work. ‘‘ Owing,’ they say, ‘“‘ mainly 
to the fewness of eligible candidates for mis- 
sionary work in India during the last few 
years, the mission has sunk into a very en- 
feebled state.’? They show how insufficient is 
the force at the various stations, there being, 
for example, but two missionaries in Calcutta, 
the great metropolis, and but one aged brother 
in Benares. There are also vast country dis- 
tricts, with from 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 popula- 
tion, without a single preacher. The mission- 
aries appeal for help, in view of the vacant 
places in the stations and of the advanced in- 
tellectual, social, and moral condition of large 
bodies of natives, who are in a state of mind 
highly favorable to the reception of the Gospel. 


...- The Gospel in ali Lands is a new mission- 
ary monthly of high and noble aims. It is an 
illustrated evangelical, undenominational 

riodical, of about 80 pages, and promises to 
rive a summary of what is going on in the 
mission world, with descriptive accounts of 
fields and missions, and with missionary sta- 
tistics, etc. The first number makes a ve 


good ap ce and contains some u 
. e presume that the editor, the Rev. 
Albert B. pson, sees clearly the necessity 


Sim 
making fresh intelligence from the various 
Sidston- elds the chief feature of his mag- 
azine, in order to secure for it the success 
hoped for. A. D. F. Randolph & Co. are the 
publishers. 


_...The Rev. J. Inglis, Presbyterian mis- 
sionary in Aneityum, one of the New Hebrides, 
has completed the translation of the whole 
Bible into the dialect of the Melanesian lan- 
guage spoken by the people of Aneityum. 
This makes the eighth translation of the whole 
Bible in languages of the South Sea missions, - 
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The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR MARCH 7th. 


THE SAVIOUR’S GOLDEN RULE.—Mart. 
vul, 1—14. 


Nores.—“ Judge not.’—Do hot be finding 
fault. * That ye benot be not judged.” —Un- 
favorably at Christ’s judgment seat. 
** Mete.""—Measure. “* Mote.”"—A splinter, 
or speck in the eye. ‘* Beam.""—An exag- 
gerated figure to denote a very great fault, as 
a “mote "’ denotes a small fault. ‘* Hypo- 
crite.”"—Because, while he judged his brother 
harshly, he knew, or might have known, that 
he was a greater offender. “* Give not that 
which is holy,’’ ete.—This admonition seems to 
have no connection with the preceding or 
following verses. It means that, as unclean 
dogs or filthy swine do not understand the 
value of precious pearls or the sacred flesh of 
sacrifices, so vile men will despise the present- 
ation of the Gospel ; and the disciples, if those 
of one city would not receive them, were to go 
into another. “Jo ye even so to them." — 
This Golden Rule is also found, more gener- 
ally in a negative, but sometimes in a positive 
form, in Jewish and Chinese writings of moral- 
ity. The writings of Confucius often bid the 
reader not to do what he would not have done 
to him.——“‘ This is the law and the prophets.” 





























—It is the suniniation and meaning of all the’ 


Old Testament. ** Strait gate.""—“' Strait” 
Means narrow, Close, as when we say that a per- 
son is in straitened circumstances. It must not 
be confounded by the scholar with straight. 

Instruction.—Ton’t be all the time finding 
fault with your companions. Don’t talk about 
their mistakes or bad habits. Perhaps you 
imagine that people will think all the better of 
your honesty or sweetness if you complain of 
other people’s sourness or unfairness. But 
they will not. They will say: He judges other 
people himself, and he ought to be an uncom- 
monly faultless person; or, He is suspicious 
that other people are bad at heart, because he 
knows how it is himself. 

It pays better to be searching for one’s own 
faults thaw for one’s neighbor’s. They are 
not so easy to find; but when they are found 
they are of much more importance to us. We 
are like a candle, whose light shines on every- 
thing else but leaves a shadow just around 
itself. Our own faults are in the shade to us; 
but other people’s faults are in the glare of 
light to us. 

We cannot correct other people’s faults, 
but can ourown. When we try to correct the 
faults of others, we may seem impertinent 
and make trouble. Nobody will think us im- 
pertinent or be offended if we try to mend our 
own faults. 

One who has faults himself that mar his 
character cannot be a good critic of others. 
His own eyesight will be distorted. He will 
not see things as they really are. He will 
think other people are to blame when the 
blame is allin him. Things are not green be- 
cause one sees them green with a jaundiced 
eye. 

It does not always pay to be trying to do 
folks good. Few of us need such a warning, 
but there are such cases. It does not pay 
to talk religion to a man when he is drank. 
That would be pearls before swine. When 
men are angry or in » passion, one had 
better keep out of their way and try to do 
good to other people. There is such a thing 
ascommon sense to be exercised in our holy 
things. 

The conditions of God’s grace are easy 
enough. They are only to ask, to seek, to 
knock. If you would bea Christian, all that 
is necessary is that you should really want it. 
Want it enough to ask for it. 

Have you asked? Do you know what to 
ask for? Tell God you have done wrong, that 
you have not tried to please him, and now ask 
him to forgive you. Tell him you want him 
to help you doright infuture. Ask him to 
help you fér Christ’s sake. That is all, except 
that you must then try yourself. 

If you ask, you shall receive. On that point 
feel no doubt. Why should not you? Is not 
God a kind Father? Has not Christ died for 
you? If God so loved the world as to give his 
only begotten son to die for you, will he make 
his priceless atonement of no effect by re- 
fusing to grant the forgiveness it was meant 
to purchase for you? 

God is kinder than any earthly father, and 
earthly fathers are kind. When we want 
God’s help, we should think of him under the 
figure of a father, and seek and expect it. 
That is faith. 


And yet, pimongh the way of life is so easy, 
many miss it e reason is because they love 
todo wrong. They are not willing to give up 
theie coleoetns and to ask God peer 
them See a holy life. 
Golden Rale should be ie pence 4 
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Hews of the Werk. 


The Record of the 14th 
inst. has eight columns from Representative 
De La Matyr on the ‘‘ Retirement of Green- 
back Notes,” in which he describes the money 
power as “ the terrible monster, more dreadful 
than the dragon of the Apocalypse,’’ and pro- 
poses seven “ regenerating forces.” 


..-An unsuccessful attempt was made to 
kill the Russian emperor by laying a mine in 
the Winter Palace. . Anaccidental delay of the 
imperial family frustrated the scheme. The 
explosion made a hole in the floor ten feet 
long and sixteen wide. Five soldiers were 
killed and thirty-five wounded. 


---.In the House of Commons Mr. Meldon 
moved that the franchise in Ireland be placed 
on an equality with that in England and Scot- 
land. Sir William Harcourt and John Bright 
supported the motion, which was rejected by 
a vote of 242 to 198. 


.- Professor Story-Maskelyne, of the miner- 
al department of the British Museum, writes 
tothe Times announcing the entire success of 
J. B. Hannay, a Glasgow chemist, in pro- 
ducing diamonds by the artificial crystalliza- 
tion of carbon. 


...-The opinion gains ground among con- 
gressmen that it is desirable to have a new 
enunciation of the Monroe Doctrine. The 
motive is said to lie in the fact that the dis- 
cussion will not harm any political aspira- 
tions. 


.-Mr. Blackburn was defeated in an at- 
tempt to prevent Mr. Stephens from speaking 
on the New Rules. Mr. Stephens made a short 
and forcible speech in disapproval of the extra 
session. 


.-An $850,000 fire on Broadway occurred 
on the evening of the 20th. Two firemen were 
precipitated into the flames by the falling of 
the roof. 


..The Latin text of s papal encyclical 
against civil marriage and divorce filled twelve 
columns of the Osservatore Romano. 


-- Bishop Hare and Colonel Kemble testi- 
fled that it will be cheaper to remove the 
Poncas than to fight the Sioux. 


.-The Princess Louise suffered a severe 
but not dangerous accident from the overturn 
of her sleigh at Ottawa. 


..- James Lenox, the New York millionaire, 
is dead. He was best known as the founder of 
the Lenox Library. 


..-The Spanish budget estimates the 
revenue at 792,000,000 pesctas, the expenditure 
at 829,000,000. 


..-- Albert Grévy ts a candidate for the life- 
senatorship made vacant by the death of Cré- 
mieux. 

--A great warehouse in Chicago was 
berned on the 14th, with a loss of nearly a 
million. 

--On his arrival at Naples, on the “Vega,” 
Nordenskjold had a magnificent reception. 

....Constantine Urumidi, the fresco painter 
is dead. 

.-Garcelon cost Maine $20,000. 





GIVE HEED! Acold is often thought to 
be a too trifling matter to claim attention till 
it gets such @ hold on the lungs as to imperil 
the life of the consumptive patient. Then and 
not until then do many think seriously of re- 
lief, when it often comes too late. What fool- 
ish negligence, we say, when a 25-cent bottle 
of Madam Porter's Cough Balsam will give 
ease. 


TAY LOR’S 


Perfect Emulsion of Pure Norwegian 
COD-LIVER OIL, 
and 
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MALLORY 8B. TAYLOR, 
DISPENSING CHEMIST, 
SEQEPWSY, cor. 424 Street, New York. 
R SALE BY DRUGGISTS. 


f ROBINSON’S 
SURE CURE 


RHEUMATIS™M 
AND 
NRURALGIA. 
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HUMORS OF THE SCALP. 
LOSS OF HAIR. 


Loss of Hair in thousands of cases is due entirely to 
some form of scalp disease. Seventy-five per cent. of 
the number of bald heads might be covered with hair 
by a judicious use of Curicura, assisted by ( 

Soap. It is the most agreeable, as well as the most 
effective hair restorer ever produced by man. It is 
medicinal in the truest sense of the word. All others 
are some oleagenous mixture or poisonous dyes. 
None but Curicuna possesses the specific medical 
properties that enable it to cure all itching and scaly 
diseases, that inflame and irritate the scalp and hair- 
glands and tubes, causing premature baldness, 





SALT RHEUM AND DANDRUFF 


Cured, that several Physicians had failed 
te treat successfully. 
Messrs. Werks & PotreRr—Gentlemen :— 
the Salt Rheum on my head and all eet 


geese my pant for or she, pest four i ~4 

e) exceed The alling 

= hair was — sunoying. I ry an ty 
ished phys' in regard to ond have taken 

the r prescriptions as ordered; but did not find any 

cure and relief. I was told b 

who have the = ioum, Lyd by 
for years, tha 0 cure 

was in the blood — I should. * always 

was almost ae to with 

bg bape Vets ay mad 


GEORGE A. MUDGE 
Portsmouth, N. H., Feb. 6th, 1878. 


HUMOR OF ‘THE SCALP, 


that was destroying the Hair, cured with one 
bex eof CUTICURA. 
Messrs. Werks & ry yt want to 
tell you what comeens See pes , por me. by pos 
ears began Ly ages 
af = cals i ted f, until I Ly ‘using CUT?- 
mention, 
“one box of ‘which has entirely cured me and new 
; vecttu Mus. 0. J. ROOT. 
807 W. Lake B8r., } 
Cuicaco, Itx., Nov. 18th, 1878. 
We know the above to be true. 


MARY E. TOWNSEND, 412 W. Jackson 82. 
Mus. C. A. GRAY, a Ss Seaeeees 


SCALD HEAD 


fer Nine Years Cured, when ali ether 
Remedies Failed. 


Messrs. WEEKs & Dorem—Centionen »-Ginae 3 
— bly ve been using your CuTicura for Scald 
thas cured me, when all medicines that I have 
inten Sc ieataey bay bas wall Koop SS 
Bice condition.” 
Auditor Fort Wayne, Jackson, 
Jackson, Mion., Deo. 20th, 1878. 


H. A. RAYMOND. 
Saginaw k.R. 


The Curicuna REMEDIES are prepared by Warus & 
Potrgr. Chemists and Druggists, 860 Washiagton 
Street, Boston, Mass., and are for sale by all Druggists 
and Dealers. Price of Curicura: small boxes, 50 
cents; large boxes, containing two and one-half times 
the quantity of small, $1.00. ResoLvent, $1.00 per 
bottle. Outicura Soap, 25 cents per cake; by mail, 
80 cents; three cakes, 75 cents. 





] a they banish Pain 
cout Ne Weakness, rouse the dor- 
VOLTAIC ELECTING Sane Muscles into new life, 


PLA stimulate the Liver and Kid- 
STE neys, cure Dyspepsia, Indi- 
gestion, Bilious Colic, Cramps and Pains, Rheuma- 
tism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Weak Spine, Weak and Sore 
Lungs, Coughs and Colds, Weak Back, Ague, and 
Liver Pains. 

NEW PATTERN-—FOR LADIES-RHEUM- 

TISM ELECTRIO DISK. 

Very convenient shape ; increased pow- 
er; relieves and cures the most severe 
RHEUMATIC PAINS. Invaluable 
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werrereeronns ham ur 
SOAP 


ONE CENT A POUND, 


Shave five bars H 
SOAP in three — Nalane wn water; 
dissolved, add three a gains cold water, stir well 
ut Le a cool place for 24 hours. wnes you wi will have 
to 50 pounds of PURE WHITE SOAP. 


HURD’S 


AMMONIA AND BORAX SOAP 


is Beautifully White and Perfectly Pure 


RD’S AMMONIA AND BORAX 
when 


oP nm bo need Se ok of the La or the 

= Bach be par te wep in tinfoil, with direo- 
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neme on qnntnnee, company 
149 Reade Street, New York; 
111 Seuth Water Street, Chicage, 


AGENTS WANTED 


in all parts of the United States and Canadas 
for the following popular subscription books: 


The Pictorial Family Bible 
Ridpath’s History of the 
United States. 


The Temperance Reform 
and its Great 
Reformers. 


Moody: His Words, Work, 
and Workers. 
Address, for Terms to Agents, 
PHILLIPS & HUNT, 
805 Broadway, N. Y. 








AGENTS WANTED fastest 


GRANT AROUND & WORLD 


It Describes Royal Palaces, Rare Curiosities, Wealth 

and Wonders of the Indies. China, Japan, etc. & 
million people want it. This is the best chance of 
your life to make money. Beware of “ catch-penny” 
fmitations. Send for circulars and extra terms to 
Agents. NATIONAL Pvawisnise Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AQENTS WANTED-675 to 8180 Per 
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Anchor Line U. S. Mail Steamers. 


NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
From Pier No. 20 North River, oe York. 


Anchoria..Feb. 7a.u. | Circassia. mM’ Be. Fo. 
Eth! pia., March snseh, lr. ovens. sania eget 
Cabl_us, 0 to 08 


NEW yoRE K TO LA LONDON DON DIREOT. 
From Pier No. 46 North River, foot of Charles Street. 
i .Feb. 1p. , 


HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agents, 
7 Bewling Green. 
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NOTICES 


2” A!) commoun!cations for the E4 torial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columas of his journal 
should be addressed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.-0. Bex 2787. 

[# All communications for the Commercial De 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and all business 
communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

t” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not rily for publi but asa 
guaranty of good faith. 

§2™ We do not ho!d ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

t@” Persons desiring the return of their manu 
scripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however, even tn that 
case, hold ourselves responsible for their return 
Authors should preserve a copy. 


hr Pudependent, 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park 
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LIMITING gop’ S MERCY 


ly is very curious how the doctrine of 
Universalism, beginning with the unlimited 
mercy of God, leads sometimes to a harsher 
expression of the justice of God than is 
allowed by that faith which on this subject 
is often called ‘‘ orthodox.” It is from a 
tone of thought brought up in Universalism, 
or strongly tinctured with it, that we so 
frequently hear nowadays expressions of 
disgust at the utterance of their faith in 
God’s mercy by murderers on the scaffold. 
The thought is this, that God’s mercy may 
finally reach even the most guilty; but 
what a man soweth, thut he must also reap. 
For such there must be a period of long pro- 
bation before they can be admitted to 
Heaven; else what difference is there be. 
tween the good and the bad? Of what profit 
is it to serve the Lord all one’s life, if the 
basest murderers can be taken immediately 
from the scaffold to the skies? God is good, 
they say; but suffering punishment is the 
natural fruit of aman’s misdoings. He makes 
his own hell. He must unmake it before 
he can get out of it. Heaven is nota gift, 
they say; it is afruitage. Hell is not an 
infliction. It is the harvest of sin. The 
road by the gallows goes to Gehenna; the 
path to Paradise runs another way. Let 
the brutal murderer prove his repentance, 
and by and by God will take him into 
Heaven. But, for the present, let him stay 
in prison a while till he is pardoned out. 

Now, all thisis very reasonable; but it is 
not Christian. It is based on the legal and 
judicial notion of God’s government, and 
not on the thought that it is a dispensation 
of gracé. Reasonable though it be, it is in 
downright contradiction to both the Old 
Testament and the New, which constantly 
offer immediate acceptance and favor to the 
soul that repenteth. That wonderful, that 
magnificent eighteenth chapter of Ezekiel 
will take a murderer into Heaven from the 
very scaffojd. If he only turn from all his 
sine that tie hath committed, “he shall 
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surely live; he shall not die. Atl his trans- 
gressions that he hath committed, they shall 


not be mentioned unto him.” ‘‘ Have I 
apy pleasure at al] that the wicked should 
die?” The New Testament is full of the 
same doctrine of immediate grace. The 
werkmen who were hired at the eleventh 
hour received their penny with them who 
had borne the burden and heat of the day, 
‘The publicans and harlots,” says Jesus to 
the good people of his day, ‘‘ go into the 
Kingdom of God before you.” The Prodi- 
gal Son undergoes no preparatory penance, 
but is taken instantly into his father’s arms. 
Above all, the most beautiful incident con- 
nected with the crucifixion of our Lord is 
that in which he assures the robber on the 
cross at his side: ‘‘ This day shalt thou be 
with me in Paradise.” Never a word has 
Jesus but rebuke for those who grudge 
the repentant sinner, no matter how vile, 
au immediate reception into his kingdom. 

The great mistake made by those who 
thus limit the grace of God is in their ma- 
terializiug notion of Heaven snd Hell. 
Heaven and Hell are not places, they are 
states of the soul. The soul With wrong 
controlling impulses is in Hell already 
though it do not see the fact so clearly here 
as it will in another world. The soul in 
harmony with God and duty isin Heaven, 
though yet cased in the body. The soul, 
freed from the body, though it had been 
started but an hour on the road toward puri- 
ty and holiness, cannot but be in Heaven, 
It is the direction in which the soul faces, 
the goal toward which it is moving, that 
makes the difference between its Hell and 
Heaven; and the moment a soul, no matter 
how black it be, turns itself toward God, 
that moment the light of God must shine 
upon it and glorify it, for that is the in- 
finite love of God. 

‘*How painful,” says The Golden Rule, 
‘* it is to read, as we often do, the last words 
of a vile, brutal murderer, saying, in a 
careless way: ‘Good-bye. Iam going to 
glory.’ As though going to Heaven was 
going ona picnic.” But what should he 
say? Jesus had said to him, “‘ vile, brutal 
murderer,” though he was: ‘This day 
shalt thou be with me in Paradise.” Why 
should he not say: ‘‘ This day I shall be in 
Paradise?” Judge gently, friend of The 
Golden Rule. Love and judge thy neigh- 
bor as thyself. Are you sure it is ‘ina 
careless way” that the murderer expresses 
under the gallows his faith in his Redeem 
er? Do you hepe to say anything better 
than that when you cometodie? Do you 
remember what Jesus says about your 
anger being no better than his murder? 
And do you not hope to say, some time: 
**Good-bye. Iam goingto glory”? And 
will not your friends treasure the sweet 
memory of those last words? 





THE PONCA OUTRAGE 


In 1858 President Buchanan made a 
treaty with the Ponca Indians, by which 
they ceded to the United States all their 
lands with the exception of a specified dis- 
trict in the Territory of Dakota, in consid- 
eration of which the United States agreed 
‘‘to protect the Poncas in the possession of 
the tract of land reserved for their future 
homes, and their persons and property 
thereon, during good behavior on their 
part,” and also to pay them annually cer. 
tain sums of money, to be expended for 
their benefit. In 1865 President Johnson 
made another treaty.with the Poncas, by 
which they ceded some thirty thousand 
acres of their reservation, as defined by the 
treaty of 1858, to the United States, in con- 
sideration of which and as a reward “for 
their constant fidelity to the Government 
and citizens thereof” the United States 
made certain cessions of land to them. 
This second treaty reduced their reserva- 
tion to ninety-six thousand acres. In 1868 
the United States, in a treaty made with 
the Sioux Nation of Indians, ceded to these 
Indians the lands owned and then occupied 
by the Poncas, and on which they had made 
valuable improvements in houses and culti- 
vated farms, without the knowledge or 
consent of the Ponca Indians and without 
any offense on their part against the Gov- 
ernment. This is said to have been done 
by a mistake on the part of the United 
States; and, if so, then the mistake should 
have been promptly corrected. 





Tn 1877 the Poncas ‘were removed from 
their reservation in Dakota to;the Indian 
Territory, in pursuance of a provision made 
by Congress for this purpose. The theory 
of this removal, as set forth by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, in his ‘‘Report” of 1877, 
p. 7, is that the removal was necessary, 
‘‘ for the reason that it seemed desirable to 
get them out of the way of the much more 
numerous and powerful Sioux, with whom 
their relations were unfriendly.” The so- 
called negotiations with the Poncas for 
their removal, and their forced removal at 
last, will always form one of the darkest 
chapters in our treatment of the Indians. 
It is well known that they were opposed to 
the measure, preferring to remain on the 
reservation which they held under the 
solemn stipulations of a treaty and where 
they had made important improvements. 
1f Standing Bear and Bright Eyes, in their 
testimony recently given hefore acommittee 
of the Senate, are to be believed, the Ponca 
chiefs never intended to sign a paper 
giving up their reservation in Dakota. 
They supposed that the paper which they 
did sign expressed their purpose fo retain 
the reservation, and in this respect they 
were cheated. The comment of Standing 
Bear before the committee was: ‘‘ That's 
the white man’s way. They write one 
thing and tell us auother.” Nobody who 
understands the facts supposes that the 
Poncas wished to leave their homes in 
Dakota and go to the Indian Territory. 
The removal was forced upon them, and, 
according to Standing Bear, they were 
most abominably cheated in the process of 
procuring what was acted upon as their 
consent. Secretary Schurz, in his last re- 
port, says “‘ that the Poncas were grievously 
wronged by their removal from their loca- 
tion on the Missouri River to the Indian 
Territory.” The change of climate and 
the want of the comforts which they left 
behind them resulted in a very large mor- 
tality among them. They sent a delegation 
to Washington, with the earnest request 
that they might be allowed to return to 
their old reservation in Dakota; but this 
was denied, on the ground of “‘ the obvious 
unwisdom ” of removing ‘‘a tribe from the 
Indian Territory.” 

We have recently read the report of a 
committee appointed by the governor of 
Massachusetts to investigate this subject, 
consisting of ex-Governor Talbot, Mr. 
Prince, the mayor of Boston, Rev. R. Ellis, 
D.D., Hon. J. W. Candler, and William 
H_ Lincoln, Esg. This committee, after 
stating the facts, come to the following 
conclusions: ‘‘1. The Poncas were unlaw- 
fully removed. 2. The result of such re- 
moval has been most disastrous to them as 
a people. 3. The title to their land in 
Dakota is a valid one, and should be so 
recognized by the Department, as well as 
decided by thecourts, 4. It isthe bounden 
duty of the Government to restore these 
Poncas to their homes without delay, and 
to make the most ample restitution pos- 
sible. 5. A committee of Congress should 
be appointed to investigate the expenditure 
of money furnished for their removal and 
all other facts relating to the case.” 

We say amen to these conclusions. The 
thing for this Government to do, and which 
it should be ashamed not to do, is to right 
the wrong which it has perpetrated against 
the Ponca Indians. The first wrong con- 
sists in ceding their lands tothe Sioux In- 
dians, without their consent; and this wrong 
should be righted, and the title to these 
lands reinyested in the Poncas, to whom it 
belongs. If this cession was made by mis- 
take on the part of the Government, then, 
surely, the mistake is no reason for perpet- 
uating a virtual robbery. It was to the 
Poncas an act of robbery, while it was in 
violation of a solemn treaty. Not only 
snould their title to these lands be légally 
recognized and restored ; but the Poncas, if 
they so desire, should be put in actual pos- 
session of them. This is demanded by 
justice and good faith, and Jess than this 
will not right the wrong. Their lands were 
ceded to another tribe of Indians, without 
the right of doing so; and then they were 
forcibly removed, by what was a fraud 
against their rights, to the Indian Territory. 
The Government cannot in honor do less 
than makea full and complete reparation 


for this great wrong. It should repent and 


bring forth fruits meet for repqutanes.. 
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Senator Davis hit the point of Imperative 
justice in his bill introduced into the Sen- 
ate last week. The bill directs the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to cause the Poncas to 
be returned without delay to their old res- 
ervation in Dakota Territory, and invests 
them with all the rights, titles, and priv- 
ileges which they formerly enjoyed in and 
to that reservation, anything in the treaty 
with the Sioux Indiang to the contrary not 
withstanding. The bill further directs the 
Secretary of the Interior to restore the 
houses and other improvements to the con- 
dition in which they were when the removal 
took place. Fifty thousand dollars are ap- 
propriated by the bill to carry out these 
purposes. The only qualification that we 
suggest is that the Poncas shall be returned 
to their former homes, provided they now 
desire it. If, having been unjustly re- 
moved, they preferto rcmain where they 
are, they should have this privilege, and not 
be forced to leave the Indian Territory. On 
this point their present pleasure should be 
consulted, and it should be fairly and just- 
ly ascertained. Devoutly is it to be hoped 
that the lesson taught by this terrible out- 
rage against Indian rights will not be for- 
gotten by the Government or the people of 
the United States 








THE SOUTH CAROLINA PLAN. 


Tue Democrats of South Carolina, hav- 
ing gained possession of the state by bull- 
dozing, are now proposing legal disfran- 
chisement of Republican voters as the 
method for retaining their power. The 
bill pending before the legislature, and de 
signed to secure this result, provides that 
no person shal] vote who cannot write his 
own name on the registry list, unless he can 
show that he has been a voter foy twenty- 
five years. The result would be that nearly 
eighty thousand colored people would be 
disfranchised and some ten or twelve thou- 
sand whites, making together more than 
half of the voting population of the state 
and reducing the Republicans to a hope- 
less and helpless minority. The Dem. 
ocrats regard this as more respectable than 
to repeat the bulldozing policy at every 
election. 

What ought to be a conclusive argument 
against this bill is the fact that it is in 
direct and open violation of the constitu- 
tion of that staie, which provides that 
‘‘every male citizen of the United States, 
of the age of twenty-one years and up 
ward, not laboring under the disabilities 
named in this constitution,” and having the 
prescribed qualifications as to residence, 
**shall be entitled to vote for all officers 
that are now or may hereafter be elected by 
the people and upon all questions submit- 
ted'to the electors at any elections.” The 
want of capacity to write one’s name is nbt 
among ‘‘ the disabilities named in this con- 
stitution,” and, hence, the legislature has 
no power to make this lack a ground of 
disfranchisement. -To do so would be a 
flagrant violation of the fundamental law 
of the state. And yet this is just what the 
Democrats are now proposing and what 
the Charleston News strenuously advo- 
cates. The plan is to try such a law for 
this fall; and in the meantime propose a 
constitutional amendment that will sustain 
the law, to be voted upon by those only 
who are not disfranchised under the law. 

This proposed legislation is simply in- 
famous. More than half of the present 
voting population are to be unconstitution- 
ally disfranchised, to begin with; and then 
the remainder, who are not thus disfran- 
chised, are to ratifyan amendment to the 
constitution which will sanction and per- 
petuate this enormity. The minority in tle 
state are thus permanently to steal the con- 
trol of the government; and the great mass: - 
of the colored people, though being the 
majority, are to be robbed of all political 
power. The Democrats intend so to “ fix” 
the thing that the Republican party in that 
state will hereafter give them no trouble. 

Before the war it was a penal offense to: 
teach ‘‘ Niggers” to read or write. Now 
that slavery has been abolished, and the 
“‘Niggers” have become citizens of the 
state, their numerical preponderance isa 
serious difficulty with the ‘‘ White Man’s » 
party. To bulldoze these ‘‘Niggers” at 
every election would give the party a bad 
mame in othér states To get rid of the’ 
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great mass of them as voters is the purpose’ 
of the proposed measure. Disfranchise- 
ment of about four-fifths of them would be 
the consequence should the bill become a 
law. The ‘‘ White Man’s” party would 
thus permanently install itself in power. 


Editorial Hotes. 


Is « letter to the London Times, Dr. Rol- 
leston tells the incident of an American bishop 
feclining to take wine, and saying: ‘“‘If I were 
to drink a glass of wine, it would be known by 
telegraph all over the Union at once.” 
Another correspondent, wlio has traveled in 
America and who signs himself ‘‘ A Clerical 
Total Abstainer,’’ seems, notwithstanding his 
signature, to be very anxious to relieve 
American bishops of the charge of such fan- 
aticism. He bas sat at their tables here and 
had them sit at his in England. “I do not 
remember,’’ he says, ‘‘to have met at the 
dinner-table a single total abstainer among 
them. I especially call to mind a most 
pleasant dinner-party given some years ago by 
a bishop in the Southern States, and at which 
three other bishops and eight clergy were 
present, when ‘cocktails’ were handed 
round before dinner and the cigar-box after- 
ward, and two or three different wines were on 
the table.” Nevertheless, they are, as a rule, 
he says, very abstemious and some of them may 
be teetotalers. We hope so. 

AMONG the Presbyterians any mau iu cred- 
ible profession of his Christian faith may be 
received to churchmembership, even though 
he be not a Calvinist, but an Arminian or a 
Universalist. The Congregationalist attempts 
to answer that unanswerable question why 
what is safe for the Presbyterians is not safe 
for the Congregationalists. Its solution to 
the puzzle is that among Presbyterians the 
membership do not rule, but only the elders, 
who must subscribe to a Calvinistic Confes- 
sion; while among Congregationalists the 
members rule. Thus,if a pastor were to be 
chosen, the Presbyterian elders would not elect 
an Arminian, because they are themselves all 
Calvinists ; but an Arminian Congregationalist 
might vote to elect an Arminian minister. 
Very true; but he could not elect him, never- 
theless, except there were a majority of his 
own mind, and if there were such a majority, 
why should not they have a pastor to please 
them? And should there be such a majority 
in a Presbyterian church, is it conceivable that 
they could elect elders who would be very 
stringent in futerpreting their form of sub- 
scription to the Confession, which is loose 
enough anyway? 











WHEN we quoted, last week, a remark iu 
The Christian Register of the Rev. J. P. Lesley, 
to the effect that, “had Dr. Hitchcock [form- 
erly president of Amherst College] been an 
original thinker, a professional geologist in- 
stead of an amateur, and a recent explorer of 
the Bad Lands of the West, he could hardly 
nave failed to become a Unitarian,”’ it did not 
occur to us that this Mr. Lesley was the John 
Peters Lesley who is state geologist of Penn- 
sylvania. We remarked last week that, if Dr. 
Hitchcock was not a professional geologist, 
‘hen there was none in his day. In speaking 
‘hus slightingly Mr. Lesley forgot the eulogy 
which he himself pronounced on Dr. Hitch- 
sock before the National Academy of Sciences. 
Mr. Lesley himself used to be a Presbyterian 
uinister, and was converted to Unitarianism 
some thirty years ago, we believe, though we 
lid not before know it was the result of his 
visiting ‘‘Bad Lands.” Dr. Hitchcock, on 
‘he other hand, commenced to study for the 
ninistry as a Unitarian, a member of a Unita- 
cian church, and his studies led him to make 
a change in the other direction from Mr. Les- 
ley. If Mr. Lesley thinks that a professional 
geologist must necessarily be a Unitarian, we 
would like to hear the reason why. What an 
admirable test that would be to distinguish 
“professional” from ‘‘ amateur” geologists. 





WE have just come across the letter which 
the late Dr. Joseph P. Thompson wrote to 
be read at the last meeting of his college class. 
It is not so long since his death that it will 
not be read with interest, as giving an inner 
picture of the heart of a great man: 

“Til health not only forbids my crossing the 
ocean to attend the meeting of our class, but 
also prevents my writing anything worthy to 
be read on such an occasion. Nothing has 
happened to me in private life that could be 
of interest to others; atid whatever I have 
been or done in public life has been entered 
upon a record which has already closed. 

“Nowadays, I can only relieve the tedium 
of headaches and sleeplessness by spasmodic 
efforts in behalf of humanity and of interns- 
tional comity, but feebly put forth from my 
enforced retirement. Yet I have e sort of 


} security. With enough of ills and aches to 
crush out all spiritual life in the daily conflict 
with the body, I yet refuse to be a materialist ; 
and; with ehough of troubles, losses, and dis- 
appointments t6 weigh down all energy and 
hope, I yet refuse to be a pessitnist. The love 
of country, of man, of freedom, of truth still 
burns undimmed and indestructible ; and faith 
is the brighter for being purged of the dross 
of dogmas and philosophies. As my recent 
works will testify, I believe in things grander 
and higher than any I was ever taught or used 
myself to teach.” 


A “Unitarian Student at Andover” write, 
to The Christian Register that, though an 
avowed Unitarian, he is treated with the 
utmost liberality by the professors and stu- 
dents in the Seminary, and might, if he chose, 
avail himself of the beneficiary funds of the 
school. True; but we doubt if he can receive 
a diploma at graduation. The Unitarian pa- 
pers this week, in response, pubiish the 
‘creed’? which the Andover professors are 
supposed to be obliged to subscribe to every 
five years, and which contains as long a list of 
the heterodoxies to be fought as could easily 
be got together when the institution was 
founded. It is a shining illustration of the 
faithlessness in the truth and the Church 
which is at times exhibited by those who try to 
tie up the money they cannot take to Heaven 
with them. 


Wok to the country whose government hus 
become so odious to the people that the ruler 
is hunted as an enemy. There must surely be 
great wrongs rankling in the hearts of the 
people of Russia when the Czar cannot appear 
in public, cannot undertake a railway journey, 
cannot even live in his palace without endan- 
gering his life. The two recent attempts to 
rid the country of a ruler who for twenty-five 
years has governed a great empire as its ex- 
ecutive, legislative, judicial, and spiritual 
head, owning ‘responsibility to nobody, are 
not the sudden freaks of lunatics or mere 
sporadic outbreaks of intense hatred of des- 
potism. The blowing up of a railway train 
and of the palace itself, in the face of the ex- 
treme vigilance which has been exercised 
since the effort to root out Nibilism was 
begun, reveals a desperation born of de- 
spair—a determination to do or to die, 
It means that the oppression, the wrongs, 
and the crimes of paternal government have 
become intolerable. The people have no share 
no representation in the government. The 
whole system rests on the shoulders of one 
man, and the governed have no voice, no 
choice but to submit. The result—we hope it 
may be near—of all the agitations and tumult 
in Russia will be the establishment of con- 
stitutional government, the only . measure 
which can prevent avarchy, on the one hand, 
or restore order and loyalty, on the other. 

We can hardly follow the rapid progress of 
woman’s suffrage in the several states. The 
Iowa House of Representatives has by a two- 
thirds vote decided to submit to the decision 
of the people an amendment to the constitu- 
tion which shall give equal suffrage to both 
sexes. In this state the New York legislature, 
following Massachusetts and four other states 
which allow school suffrage to women, have, 
with but three dissenting votes, passed the 
measure and it has received the governor's 
signature. [n Maine, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, Ohio, Minois, and California there is a 
strong movement for school suffrage and in 
Rhode Island and Connecticut the governors 
have recommended it. In Iowa the office of 
county recorder is likely to be soon opened to 
women. Before long the laughers will get 
through with their sneers. 


Tue House Committee on Indian Affairs 
have agreed to a bill which proposes to place 
all that pert of the Indian Territory not set 
apart to and occupied by the Cherokee, Choc- 
taw, Chickasaw, and Seminole Indians under 
the jurisdiction of the United States District 
Court for the District of Kansas, held at Fort 
Scott, in respect to the crimes of murder, man- 
slaughter, arson, rape, burglary,and robbery. 
The exemptions, above stated, are placed by 
the bill under United States District Court for 
Arkansas. The bill further extends the pro- 
visions of the laws of the respective states 
wherein are located Indian reservations to the 
reservations themselves. This is a very radical 
measure, since it proposes virtually to deny to 
the Indian, at least in respect to certain crimes, 
the attribute of tribal self-government, which 
has so long been recognized by the United 
States in numerous treaties. The Western 

_ members of Congress are said to be strongly 
im ite favor, but it will undoubtedly meet a 
vigorous opposition from many Eastern mem- 
bers, especially those who believe that the 
Government should sacredly maintain its 
treaty faith with the Indians. The case is a 
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being partially civilized, occupy lands guaran- 
teed to them by treaty, and as such have been | 
recognized as at least quasi-nations, with a 
government and polity of their own. Ulti- 
mately, by some road to the result, the Indian 
must become a citizen of the United States, 
with all the privileges, immunities, and responsi- 
bilities of the same, and, hence, inthis respect 
undistinguishable from any other citizen. This 
is the final solution of the Indian problem, and 
the great difficulty isto reach it without vio- 
lence and without a violation of the Jaws of 
justice. 


A MEMORIAL has been presented to the Sen- 
ate of the United States, numerously signed by 
the Indians residing in the Indian Territory, 
and earnestly protesting against the passage of 
any law providing for the organization of a 
territorial government over the thirty-four 
Indian nations and tribes of the Indian Country. 
The memortialists appeal to the act of 1830 and 
to numerous treaties with the Indians, by both 
of which the Government of the United States 
has guaranteed to them, and their heirs and 
successors forever, the exclusive possession and 
occupancy of this land, and agree to protect 
them in the exercise of the right of tribal self- 
government. They characterize the pending 
bills befote Congress, proposing to make the 
Indians of this territory citizens of the United 
States and to divide their lands in severalty, as 
nothing less than ‘‘ propositions to change our 
{their] fundamental relations with your Gov- 
ernment, and which, if successful, will set aside 
our treaties, and, like a regularly organized 
territorial government, would open our country 
to an overwhelming white emigration, that 
would soon destroy our people.”” They assert 
that their present land tenure cannot be 
changed without their consent, and that these 
bills propose to do so in advance of such con- 
sent and contrary to their treaties and wishes. 
The memorial, viewed as an argument, is com- 
plete and absolute. Until these Indians shall 
themselves conclude to give up their tribal 
character and accept citizenship of the United 
States, which we believe that in the end they 
will see it best to do, the Government must 
protect them as they are in their guaranteed 
rights, and, above all, must not itself violate 
those rights. Their tribal status is a guaranteed 
right, and to destroy it and merge them into 
the general citizenship of the United States, 
against their consent, would be a gross viola- 
tion of the faith of the nation. It could be 
accomplished at present only by the law of 
force. 


Tue readjusters of Virginia, in their bill 
which has been reported to the Senate, pro- 
pose to re-establish the public credit of that) 
state by scaling duwn its real indebtedness 
some fifty per cent., by reducing the interest to 
three percent. per annum, by forbidding all 
collectors to receive tax-reccivable coupons in 
payment of taxes, and by forbidding the state 
courts to issue writs commanding these 
collectors to recelye such coupons. Their 
plan is simply one of downright repudiation, 
applied not only to the previous financial 
legislation of the state, but also to the con- 
tract under this legislation made with the 
bondholders, which the courts have hitherto 
sustained. One part of the contract was that 
certain specified coupons should be receivable 
for taxes, and the courts have held this to be 
a valid contract and enforced ft. And now, 
to checkmate the courts, the readjusters pro- 
pose to dispossess them of this enforcing 
power. All this is to be done on the pretense 
of re-establishing the public credit of Virginia. 
The most unblushbing rascality is decked with 
the sweet euphemism of the public credit. 
Ask the bondholders what they think of this 
kind of public credit. The impudence of the 
villainy is equaled only by its vileness. 





Tue President of the Selby Smelting Works, 
of San Francisco, on being asked by the self- 
constituted workingmen’s committee of that 
city whether the company employed any 
Chinamen, promptly told these Kearneyites to 
mind their own business. The anti-Chinese 
clause of thé new constitution of California 
he declared to be contrery to the Constitution 
of the United States, and said that he did not 
intend to pay the least respect to it until a 
decision of the General Government should 
compel him todo so. He made no apologies 
for employibg Chinamen, and proposed in this 
respect to conduct the business of the com- 
pany in bis own way, without consulting the 
Kearneyites. We admire his pluck. Especially 
we eontrast his action with that of Mr. Stan- 
ford, the president of the Central Pacific Rail- 
road Company,who, being asked by the commit- 
tee the same question, obsequiously answered 
that the whole number of Chinamen employed 
by the company ia Sau Francisco was only 
seven, and in effect apologized for this viola- 
tion of the workingmen’s code. One of these 
presidents, whose name we should be giad to 
give, if we knew it, we take to be a good 
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stuff; and we can think of the other only as a 
mere poltroon. These ‘‘ sand-lot’’ orators, filled 
with whiskey and determined to outrage the 
rights of an industrious, frugal, and imoffensive 
race, should be taught in San Francisco, and 
everywhere else, that they neither make nor 
administer the laws of this country. If they 
do not like the doctrine of equal-rights, with- 
out respect to race or nationality, then let 
them get out of the country. Their freedom 
consists in oppressing and abusing other men, 
and a more contemptible set of scamps than 
they are it would be difficult to find any- 
where. 


....-The child is, doubtless, father to the 
man ; but the art of reading in the child what 
will be the character of the man has not yet 
been reduced to an exact science. But a con- 
tribution to the science is afforded in a life, 
lately published, of Monseignor de Mazenod, 
founder of the order of the Oblates of Mary 
Immaculate and a distinguished Catholic 
missionary to the American Indians, The fol- 
lowing signs of sanctity are said to have man- 
ifested themselves in his earliest childhood: 


‘‘ Whilst yet a child in the arms of hisnuyse, 
an infallible means of silencing his cries when 
he wept was to take him to a church. There 
he instantly became calm and still, no matter 
how excited he was before entering the sacred 
edifice. A great force of will began to show 
itself in him at a very early age. He never 
asked for anything with the sobs or tears of a 
child, no matter how much he desired it; but 
with calm resoluteness would he say: ‘I will 
have it.’”’ 


That last fact will be very eucouraging to 
mothers, who have interpreted such childish. 
language as not ominous of sainthood. 


....Oh! those sly heathen Chinee! The 
Rev. O. C. Wheeler, D.D. (he got his D.D. last 
year from a California college that appre- 
ciated his services as baggage master of the 
€entral Pacific Railroad), is a great enemy of 
the Chinese, and wants a law passed that 
there shall no more of them be allowed to 
reside in our cities than there are Americans 
residing within the walls of cities in China. 
He is greatly shocked by an illustration which 
he lately met with of, the depravity of the San 
Francisco Chinamen. He saw a Chinese cigar 
manufacturer pasting labels on his boxes on 
which was printed ‘The Chinese must go.” 
Asking the Chinaman what he did that for, 
the reply was: ‘‘Sand-lot man he read that, 
buy the box, smoke my cigar.” 

..e-It is from an almanac of the Dutch 
Boere of South Africa that the following lines 
are taken. Perhaps they will convey a little 
sense to our readers. Let the boys end girls 
puzzle overthem. We will only suggest that 
we suspect that “‘klavier ’ means piano. 

1778. 

“ Boor ploeg hom moe; 
Dochter melk die koe; 
Vrouw is an "t spinne; 
Seun £ij gerede binne, 
@eld in die has! 

1878. 

“ Boor ia op gweilr ; 
Dochter speul Klavier: 
Vrouw zit in satijn ; 
Seuntie leer latijn ; 

_ Plaats is belast |” 

...-Dr. C. A. Bartol finds himseif compelled, 
by statements made about Dr. Horace Bush 
nell, to give his own testimony as to his theo- 
logical position on one matter : 

“Mr. Bushnell, being my dear and intimate 
friend, visited me repeatedly and passed much 
time at my house, in the utmost freedom of 
conversation, theology being his most frequent 
and favorite theme ; and the topic of the fate 
of the persistently wicked was not left out. 
He very earnestly, one day, as we walked, de- 
clared his conviction that they would not con- 
tinue to be; but would dwindle in their exist- 
ence and disappear. Whether he ever preached 
this view I know not; it being expressed to 
me in the latter years of his life, when Le en- 
tered the pulpit seldom or not at all.” 

....The Tokio Times, quoting our paragraph 
about the buying of Chinese children in Kin- 
chau by missionaries of the China Inland Mis- 
sion, speaks of that society as American. It 
ought to know that it is not American, but 
English. Itisto be regretted that a ety 
which is working so extensively and 
fully in the interior of China has not,40 far as 
we have seen, disavowed and+<duked the acts 
of its Kin-chau missionaries, which amount 
virtually to a traffic in human flesh, It is not 
lawful to buy children, even to educate and 
Christianize them. 

.... Referring to the fact thata new Meth- 
odist Church has been organized by a Mr. Fiy, 
the Central Baptist makes merry over it in this 
wise: 

** Just how large a a he is, is not stated, 
but it will take an ab 


thing a Methodist dislikes more than another, 
it is some other kind of a Methodist.” 
If this be true of Methodists, how shall we 
characterize the feeling which Baptists have 
for Free Baptists and the Disciples? 

....Some of the Manchester cotton goods 
are found to be adulterated to the extent of 
two-thirds of their weight with clay and size. 
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gods, yet there are arguments for the cheats 
that cannot well be soswered. A book in their 
favor has lately been printed, in which the 
following defense is complete: ‘‘No one, we 
suppose, will deny that for coffin-linings a 
heavily-sized but cheaper cloth is just as good 
@s a purer but more expensive article.” 


-+«»The legislature of this state seems to 
have forgotten the constitution of the state 
when passing the law giving to women the 
right to vote for school officers, The second 
article of this constitution limits the voting 
right to male citizens, having certain prescribed 
qualifications. The law giving the right to 
women {s, therefore, unconstitutional, and the 
only remedy for the difficulty is to amend the 
constitution, which, as we hope will be done. 


..+»Here is a suggestion in an English paper 
which we commend to our Millenarians. May 
not the Millennial prophecy of the drying up 
of the Euphrates, which was to mark the ap- 
proach of the Judgment, symbolize the neg- 
lect and depreciation of infant baptism among 
those who “ profess and call themselves Chris- 
tians’’? Do you ask why it should symbolize 
infant rather thanadult baptism? The reason 
isclear. It is the only kind that is dying out, 


-..»We are not among those who would 
sneer at Joseph Cook for bringing before his 
audience the phenomena of animal magnetism 
and spiritualism. We thank him for doingit, 
although we are very far from being willing to 
allow that these phenomena are produced by 
evil spirits, as believed by Professor Phelps and 
his father. Another professor in Andover 
Seminary, if we are not mistaken, has had a 
good deal of experience in animal magnetism. 


..«-Governor Foster, of ‘Ohio. says that 
“Secretary Sherman is a terror to the men 
seeking by questionable methods to get money 
out of the Treasury,” and that he has already 
saved ‘‘ the people many hnndre4s of thousands 
of dollars" by his vigilance in watching the 
plunderers. Such a man has one very im- 
portant qualification for a good president. 


..-Congressman Weaver wants to issue 
$500,000,000 of additional greenbacks to make 
the payments to soldiers and sailors in the late 
war equal to gold payment; and a cowardly and 
skulking Congress has not the courage to face 
the music and squarely vote down his bill or 
the courage to vote for it. Hence, it has been 
playing the dodge game for weeks past. 

-.«»Mr. Wright says that the convicts em- 
ployed in Massachusetts ‘upon productive 
skilled work constitute only one and one-half 
per centum of the persons engaged on like 
work outside of prisons.” The competition of 
the labor of the former with that of the latter 
1s too small to be practically appreciable. 


...-The interest on the Mississippi bonds that 
have been repudiated ever since 1840 amounts 
in round numbers to thirteen millions of dol- 
lars. The holders of these obligations may as 
well consider them as waste paper. Mississippi 
is one of the sovereign states, and long since 
made her mind to cheat her creditors. * 


....The general sense of the community is 
that the conviction of the Rev. Mr. Cowley is 
a just verdict. The jury did their work in fif- 
teen minutes, being unanimous on the first 
ballot. It is difficult, in view of the evidence 
and the law as stated to them by the court, to 
see how they could have done otherwise, 

..+.-The thing to be done in respect to the 
eight Fusionists who refuse to take their seats 
in the Maine House of Representatives is to 
declare their seate vacant, and order a new 
election in the towns which they decline to 


represent. The prospect of such action would 4 


probably bring them to their senses. 


..--Governor Cornell’s nomination of Mr. 
Smyth for insurance superintendent hangs fire 
in the Senate, with a good prospect of being 
rejected. Mr. Smyth has proved himself unfit 
for the position and his nomination ought to 
be rejected. 

..» Mr. Stephens, of Georgia, greatly to the 
discomfort of his Democratic associates, who 
tried to put in force the gag law against them, 
last week made a strong speech against the 
vicious practice of tacking riders on to appro- 
priation bills. 

...-In our list of the English revisers of the 
New Testament we should have assigned Dr. 
Wao. F. Moulton to the Wesleyan Connection, 


and not to the Anglican Church. Dr. Moul- 
ton is head of the Leys School, Cambridge. 


--.-The Virginia readjusters propose to 
scale down the debt of that state from $46,000- 
000 to $12,000,000, and then scale down the 
interest on the reduced debt to four per cent. 
perannum. They are all “honorable men.” 


| Publisher's Department, 


Sooruine anv HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Co 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, . and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


English and demaniing the honest American MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSUR- | well known as reserve, or value of the policy. | yellow and ted shades oininate, abd tn- 


ANCE COMPANY. 


Tux thirty-fifth annual statement of the 
Matual Benefit Life Insurance Company, of 
Newark, New Jersey, is before us. This is one 
of the first companies organized to engage in 
the business of life insurance in this country 
and is one of the largest in its accumulation 
of assets. 

The statement of the business for the year 
1879 shows the usual amount of baoyancy and 
progressiveness which has characterized each 
of the thirty-five annual statements made by 
it. 

Its assets have increased during the year a 
hird of a million ; its surplus, over and above 
all liabilities, has materially increased ; ite 
dividends or return premiums to policyhold- 
ers have been kept up to their usual high 
standard ; the amount of new insurance issued 
during the year shows a large increase over 
the previous year; and the Company has 522 
more policies than at the beginning of the 
year. 

The present assets of the Company amount 
(market value) to the sum of $35,311,626.67. 

The total amount of insurance in force on 
the Ist day of January amounted to $117,720,- 
246, divided among 42,286 policies. 

The net surplus of the Company, after de- 
ducting s} labilities under policies by the 
most stringent standard, the American table 
of mortality and four-per cent. interest, all of 
the unpaid policy claims due or overdue, all 
of the dividends to bé paid during the present 
year of 1880, and all of the claims of all kinds 
which can possibly arise against the Company 
during the present year, is $937,191.70, the 
assets being taken at par value. 

It should be understood that this surplus, 
as stated, is an amount over and above all 
liabilities, a kind of safety-fund beyond any 
contingency. If the assets be taken at mar- 
ket value and the more usual standard of the 
State of New York be adopted, a balance of 
the Company’s books on the Ist day of Jan- 
uary would show a surplus of $6,012,528.64. 

In stating the surplus of this Company, the 
last-named figures of $6,012,528.64, we have 
been compelled to make ourselves, from data 
furnished in the Company’s report, for they 
were neither made nor claimed by the Com- 
pany. It preferred in that modest way, pecu- 
liar to itself in stating its surplus, to take its 
assets at par value and to include in its 
liabilities all the dividends to be paid during 
the present year; thus showing a surplus of 
less thap one million of dollars, while the New 
York authority will readily make it over 
$6,000,000. ‘The statement of the business for 
the year 1879, and of its standing on the Ist day 
of January, 1880, cannot do less than inspirethe 
greatest of confidence among the members of 
the Company. It isa perfect record of that 
complete success which must always attend 
honesty, fidelity, ability, and economy of 
management in a life insurance company. 
‘Ihe policyholder in the Mutual Benefit who 
closely examines its last detailed statement 
will rest assured, as we do, that no better pol- 
icy of life insurance can be found, and he can 
well congratulate himself upon his selection of 
that Company. The history of the Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Company forms a record 
of prosperity and success unsurpassed by any 
American financial institution. 

The charter of the Company was granted in 
January, 1845, and the first meeting of the 
board of directors was held on the 6th day of 
March of the same year. The assets of the 
Company at that time consisted of the good 
name of, its originators. At the end of the 
first year the accumulations amounted to but 
$68,000, and when, six years later, they reached 
what must then have appeared the enormous 
sum of a million dollars, it is quite probable 
that the largest hopes of its projectors had 
been realized. But now, at the end of thirty- 
five years, we find the Company not with a 
million of assets alone, but with an average 
accumulation of a million of dollers for each 
year of its existence. But the great prosperity 
of this Company is less shown ir the vast 
accumulation of assets than in what it has 
done for ite patrons during the past. During 
the past year it d over two millions and 
a half fo death and endowment claims, about 
a million and a half in dividends to living 
members, and over three-quarters of a million 
in the purchase of policies not matured, mak- 
ing a total paid to policyholders during the 
year of nearly five millions of dollars, If we 
take the record of amount paid to policyhold- 
ers during the whole period of the Company’s 
existence, we find that the large sum of $61,- 
800,284.44 has been returned to the members. 
If to this we add the present accumulations of 
the Company at market value, we find in 
benefits already given to the insurers and on 
band for future uses the sum of $97,111,911.11. 

We cannot speak of the present proud position 
which this Company has attained, as shown by 





4 ite last statement, without calling attention to 


a voluntary act of the Company, made during 
the past year, in regard to absolute non-forfeit- 
urein lifeinsurance. It is well known that 
the premium charged for life insurance com- 
panies is at first largely in excess of the cost 
of insurance. From tables of mortality we 
readily learn that it is worth five times as 
much to insure a man at age sixty five fora 
given sum as ft is at age twenty-five. Solely 
for the convenience of the insurer and the Com- 
pany and to avoid a constantly changing and 
inceeasing premium from year to year as the 
age of the insurer advances. the life insurance 
premium fs made 9n equitable som which shall 
be a mathematical average for his 

term of life. The o¥erpayment resulting dur- 
ing the first years of the policy forms what is so 


It is simply overpayment for convenience. 
It is as much the property of the insufed a 
though he had retained it in his own hands 
and paid the actual cost. In our opinion, the 
word reserve as applied to life insurance might 
better be changed to f. It certainly 
should be so unde This overpayment 
of premium, made, be it understood, for con- 
venience only, forms the assets or acctimula- 
tions of our life insurance companies. If a 
policyholder, having made this overpayment 
for a series of years, chooses, for reasons of 
his own—possibly being compelled by necessi- 
ty—to terminate his insurance, reason would 
say that the overpa: 
should be returned to him in some way. We 





of all the that 
this policy if it continued 

In endowment policies the following will be 
added to the above: 
wemparary tarurange te Btoresald Noha oul of the 
endowment torm, the qusess shell be a pees 5p Ge 

end of the term, if the insured be then living.” 

The explanation of this can be readily under- 
stood by any man conversant with the princi- 

les of life insurance. The ipsurer gets the 

ull benefit of his overpayment, \hether he 
asks for it or not. If he wishes this full value 
in — insurance, he has only to request it. 
If he does not request it, the full amount of 
the original policy will be carried by the Com- 
pany for such term as the full value of the 
gm be pay. 

To illustrate this more plainly, a party, for in- 
stance, at age 35 insures for $10,000. He payshis 
premiums for ten years, during which time he 
receives the | dividends of this Company, 
thereby paying far less than the full premfum. 
From or 


choice necessity pre- 
mium is not paid. Under this rule of the 
Mutual Benefit, above quoted, and appl to 
all policies, old as well as new, the full 
amount of policy would be continued in 
force, ae oy of premium, 
for ten years forty-six days. And this is 
given him withoutany act on his part. At other 
ages and on other plans of insurance the same 
rule prevails. Ifa paid-up policy based upon 
the full value of the original be not called for, 
then in every case the value is applied to carry 
the full amount of the original policy for such 
period as it will purchase asa single premium. 
The value taken by this rule is the highest 
standard used—that of the American table 
and four per cent. interest. Allof the over- 
payment is given the policyholder, whether 
asked for on not, and gives him insurance 
when he is, most likely, least able to peg, for 
it and, quite surely, most in need of it. ere 
are many other about this non-for- 
feiture system of the Mutual Benefit Life In- 
surance Company to which we might cal! 
attention. Itis sufficient to say that they are 
all in favor of the policyholder; that in all 
ways and on all classes of policies he is given 
the full value of his payments to the Com- 
pany. 


a  — 
NEW YORE FASHIONS. 

THERE will be very little change in the shapes 
of bonnets, and those of medium sizes, neither 
very large nor very small, are most seen at 
present. The a. yellow Tuscan braids 
and the lustrous strawa are very band- 
some and promise to be the leading fabrics. 
The lace straws are o braids in beautiful 
lace-like designs, and appear to be much 
stronger than the frail straw laces formerly 
used. A special novelty is the cashmere 
effects given to these new straws by introduc- 
ing colored threads in the lace-like design. 
There are also mottled effects of color given 
to chip hats, to match the costume with which 
they are to be worn, and sometimes two shades 
of colored chip form stripes all 
around the bonnet. These are excellent for 
morning wear or for traveling bonnets in two 
shades of brown, beige, lavender, gray, or 
green. The Marie Christine is the name given 
to a dressy affair, which is neither a bonnet 
nor hat, but something between, and is to be 
worn by young ladies on dressy occasions, at 
Newport or It has a prominent 
crown, With a wide brim rolled back from the 
front and split in two from the edge to the 
crown. There are other med round 
the Devon- 


from one and a half to three inches in breadth. 
Satin ribbons are shown in great variety, and 
are especially handsome when double-faced in 
the new way, that makes the wrong side 
exactly like the right. The new colors that 
are developed in these importations are Isa- 
belle yellow (the historical Spanish color), 

brown, and new sha that have 


le for their base and recall the tilde, 


avender, mauve, violet, and heliotrops tints. 





In regard to flowers and feathers, those with 
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clude the matigoid, flower, dandelidit 


buttercups, carnations, asters, dablias, an 

other stiff-petaled flowers. Such is the infor- 
mation that W: » th & Co. give, 
dealers in millinery and straw goods. firm 


has had great experience ip bu 
having been established th 1854. wr tet 





INTERESTING FROM THE EUREKA 


c= on DISTRICT. — i 
‘ollowi statement appears ip 
Daily Stock on of San Francisco of the 29th 


ult.: ‘The Richmond Mine, at Eureka, was 
bought by Englishmen for $250,000. Not one 
dollar was collected for assessments. It has 
paid millions in dividends, erected extensive 
works, and is a big mine yet. The Eureka 
Consolidated was purchased for $100,000, has 
collected assessments amounting to $100,000, 
has paid $4,100,000 in dividends, and is 

for millions more.” General Totten, the 
great engineer, who has visited the Rescue 
Mine, which is located in the Eureka District, 
ina nal letter to Measrs. Chas. B. Whit- 
ing & Company, of Worcester, Mass., says: 
“Tts location, its geological formation, its nu- 
merous outcroppings, and its production thus 
far prove its real worth. There is no reason 
why it should not be made to yield as 
well as its neighbors, the Richmond and 
Eureka Consolidated, in goodtime. It shows 
as good indications as they did at the same 
stage of development and its products have 
been far richer than theirs were.’’ Messrs. 
Whiting & Company are the agents for the 
sale of the stock of the Rescue Mining Com- 
pany, and report large sales during the present 
month. The par value of this stock is $10and 
is forever unassessable. A limited number of 
shares is offered at $5 yer share.— Worcester 


Gazette. 
See advertisement, on page 21. 





[Copy.] 
County Court Hovez, 
New York, February 9th, 1880. 
A. GaLuanD, Esq.: 

Sir :—We tender you with pleasure our up- 
qualified endorsement of the superior merit of 
the ‘“‘Hydraulic” Elevator constructed by your 
firm in this building. 

The absolute safety, with its speed and 
smoothness of motion, proves your Hydraulic 
Elevator, to our fullest conviction, as reliable a 
piece of mechanism as has ever come under 
our observation; while the severe safety test to 
which you voluntarily subjected the elevator, 
by cutting the ropes holding the car containing 
anextra dead weight of three thousand five 
hundred pounds, gained for your elevator the 
admiration of the experts witnesaing the ex- 
hibition and the most complete satisfaction of 
the County Court House commissioners present. 

In Offering you this testimonial, we are 
prompted simply by the desire to acknowledge 
our confidence in your ability, and trust your 
Hydraulic Elevator will receive that patronage 
to which its superior merits entitle it. 

Yours respectfully, 


Joun P. Cummine, ) Commissioners for the 
THos. B. TAPPEN, completion of the 
Fraxois Biessine,{ New York County 
W. BLACKSTONE. Court House. 


SPRING VALLEY HYDRAULIC 
GOLD COMPANY. 

Tue subscription-list to the stock of this 
company will be closed, without fail, on or be- 
fore Saturday, the 28th inst. All applications 
for stock to be accompanied by check, with- 
out which subscriptions cannot be recognized. 
Funds received after subscription-list is closed 
will be returned. 


ATTENTION is called to the advertisement on 
page 21 of Nixon, Tileston & Co., of 61 Broad- 
way, this city, members of the New York 
Mining Stock Exchange and brokers and deal- 
ers inmines and mining securities. The firm 
are now offering for sale the stock of the 
Madre Silver Mining Company, of Nevada, full 
particulars concerning which may be obtained 
upon application. Write or call for the pro- 
spectus. 


—_— Fe 

THE new and popular benking house of 
Clark, Post & Martin, of 34 Pine Street, this 
city, have some desirable investment bonds 
which careful] buyers are purchasing. The 
bonds include City of Fort Wayne Sixes, which 
run for twenty years and are issued for water- 
works, and City of Burlington (Iowa) Sixes. 
Lists of other securities will be furnished upon 
application. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Tue Fisk University Jubilee Singers gave a 
concert on Saturday evening, at Chickering 
Hall, to a full andience and one of the best 
= pope and the concert was a most success- 

one. 


Reap the statement of the Connecticut Gen- 
Insurance 


eral Life y, of Hartford, 
Conn., on page 25. The report is regarded by 


the friends and policyholders of the Company 


as entirely sa’ 4 
= 
Ener boots, of os ar goaey yey 


and W 
Tetebttshed 1640. Fine Custom Work a specialty. 
————EES 


Sr. Nicnoias Horen, Broadway. First- 
class in all its appointments. Large, well- 
ventilated rooms, perfect cleanliness, table 
and attendance unsurpassed, central loca- 
tion. Offers superior attractions to busi- 








ness Or pleasure travelers. 
Wuex visit or leave New York eave 
Re A 


ward day.. Ele ~~ Restaurant with 
ay. 'vator. su 
the best. Horse Cars, Stages ad Tlevated Matiroed 

‘all Depots : 
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A YOUNG man by the name of William Kotz 
coachman for Mr. Charles McClellan, came to 
my store one morning complaining that his 
feet hurt him very badly and expressing fears 
that they were frost-bitten. He had fn vain 
tried to get relief by consulting physicians, 
and had endeavored, without success,to ease 
the pain by rubbing his feet with snow and ice, 
the remedy applied in such cases. Being ex- 
posed a great deal to the cold by his occupa- 
tion, his feet got worse daily, untilone day he 
fainted in the street. A fey days after he 
again came to my store,and showed me his 
fect. Ihave seen a great many sores in my 
life, but nothing to equal this, and was afraid 
the poor fellow would lose his limbs. He 
asked me for £v. Jacos’s Om; but at firet I 
refused, as T did not wish to take the responsi- 
bility upon myself, not being a great admirer 
of so-called patent medicines. However, some 
f iends. who happened to be in the store atthe 
time, hegred me give the St. Jacon’s Om to 
the sufferer So we rubbed his feet well with 
the OL and he took the remainder with him. 
After nine days the same man again came into 
mv store, perfectly well, and requested me to 
write to von of this most wonderful cure. He 
alco stated that two other persons had been 
enved of Rheumatism by the same bottle which 
he!ned him. Joun LENZEN. 

AVON. Lorine Ce, Onie, Jew.Vith, 1879. 


LANDS IN MISSOURI. 


Or the thousands who think of purchasing, 
the coming spring, lands and homes in the 
West we would call the especial attention to 
the farms in Southwest Missouri, on the line 
of the St. Louis and San Francisco Railway. 
These farms embrace about a million acres of 
.well-watered timber and prairie-lands, which 
are sold on seven years’ time, at prices rang- 
ing from $2.50 to $8 per acre. In this sec- 
tion of the country the climate is mild and 
healthful. The air is dry and bracing. The 
winters are short and the changes are not sud- 
den. Stock-raising is one of the leading inter- 
ests. The cheapness of the lands, the rich- 
ness of the grasses, mildness of the dimate, 
and proximity to market make the farme in 
this section of the country peculiarly desir- 
able. So rich and abundant are the native 
grasses that few farmers give any thought or 
labor to domestic varieties. Blue gras, clover, 
Timothy, orchard grass, and white cloverareall 
found here. No grass in the world will put so 
much flesh upon cattle, horses, and mules, 
from March to August, as the wild pasturage 
of this southwest section of Missouri. The 
above facts are gathered from an interestine 
little pamphlet issued by the land department 
of the St. Louis and San Francisco Railway 
Company, which will be sent free, upon appll- 
eation. Address W.H. Corrin, Land Commis- 
sioner, St. Louis, Mo. 








LANDS IN THE Far West.—The Southern 
Pacific Railroad Company have several mil- 
lions of choice farming lands in California, 
which they offer at small prices and upon 
terms that must be satisfactory to all men of 
industry and small means. The bulk of these 
choice lands are situated in Southern Cal- 
ifornia, and will produce all kinds of cereals, 
cotton, corn, tobacco, hemp, apples, pears, 
peaches, oranges, lemons, figs, walnuts, and 
almonds. All through this section of Cal- 
ifornia wine-making, orcharding, and _ bee- 
culture is successfully carried on. The lands 
offered for sale are more or less watered and 
timbered, while the climate is pronounced the 
most superior in’ the world by all travelers. 
Parties intending to settle west of the Missis- 
sippi River should send and get circulars or 
pamphlets, which elaborately set forth the 
attractions of this remarkable section of our 
country, and which will be sent gratis by ad- 
dressing the Company. 

Tue Douglas pumps are well known the 
world over. They are soldin large quantities 
in every part of our own country and their 
sales in foreign countries are increasing. 
‘These pumps are manufactured by W. B. 
Douglas, of Middletown, Conn. Branch ware- 
houses are at 85 and 87 John St., this city, and 
197 Lake St., Chicago. The perfected pump 
of to-day is the result of the nearly fifty years’ 
work that the firm have been manufacturing 
pumps. The highest prizes and awards re- 
ceived at allthe World’s Fairs attest the ex- 
cellence of the Douglas pumps. 


_CHRISTMAS!!!—Tue Great Howipar 
Girts.—In rare confections and fine chocolate 
and bon-bons, together with a brilliant import 
ation of rich fancy boxes, etc. The confec- 
tions are put in $1 boxes and upward and 
constitute a very choice present. STEPHEN F. 
WHITMAN & Son, southwest cor. of 12th and 
Market Streets, Philadelphia. 


TWO ORGANS. 

ReGuLarte first the stomach, second the liver 
—especially the first—so as to perform their 
functions perfectly, and you will remove at 
least nineteen-twentieths of all the ills that 
mankind is heir to, in this or any other climate. 
Hop Bitters is the only thing that will give 
perfectly healthy, natural action to these two 
organs.— Maine Farmer. 


H. H. Warser & Co.—Dear Sir:—I write to 
say that,after having taken your Safe Pills 
and finding them all that is claimed for them 
im your cireular, I cheerfully recommend them 
as the best Pills in the market. Josepa 
PRATHER, 409 M Street, Washington, D. C. 











“ Messrs. Coampuin & Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: 
“Gents:—We | acknowledge the recei 
of your ‘ Liquid lear,’ a cosmetic you manu- 
facture for the complexion. We have tried it, 
and find it to be superior to any other we have 
ever used. We do not hesitate to recommend 
it to all who desire to put in practice what the 
poet said: ‘A thing of beauty is a joy for- 

ever.’ Yours respectfully, 

“Mrs. CARRIE Jamison, Miss FANNY FRAN- 
ois, Miss NeLiure Mortimer, Miss Saran 
JEewert.”’ 





INDIGESTION, DYSPEPS14, Dervous prostration, 
and all forms of general debility relieved by 
taking MENSMAN’S PEPTONIZED BrEF Tonic, 
the only preparation of beef containingits entire 
nutritious . Itis not a mere stimulant, 
like mg jon of meats ~- —— blood- 
making, force-generating, an ‘e-sustaining 
yo seme Is Roaineble in all enfeebled con- 

itions, whether the result of exhaustion, nerv- 
ous prostration, overwork, or acute diseases, 
particularly if resulting from pulmonary com- 
laints. Caswet., Hazarp & Co., proprietors, 
ew York. Sold by all druggists. 


MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENTS. 
QTEINWwAY HALL. 
= THE ONLY MATINEE CONCERT 
BY THE ORIGINAL 
FISK UNIVERSITY JUBILEE SINGERS 
Y AFTERNOON 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, Feb. 28th, 
STEINWAY HALL, AT 2 O'CLOCK. 
Tickets, with reserved seats, —_ and 50c. 
a 
SCHUBERTH’S, 23 UNION SQUARE. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 
BATCHELOR’S HAIR DYE. 














The accepted remedy for 
BRONCBITIS, COUGHS, COLDS, AND PULMONARY 
AFFECTIONS. 

THOUSANDS TESTIFY TO ITS MERITS AND CON- 
SIDER IT in TO THE HOUSE- 


oy oe TO BE RELIED UPON could com- 

such testimonials as have been furnished by our 
most prominent citizens. 

RELIEF VEGETABLE ANTI-BILIOUS PILLS 
will cure DYSPEPSIA and remove bile and give 
healthy action to the LIVER. 
For sale by all Druggists and 
RELIEF MANUFACTURING CO., 
46 Beaver Street. 


HANFORD’S 


NONE SUCH Pint 


1S ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


. ee ten Flees, 
Wheat Flour, or an; " Bakine 
Powers contain pa to oO 





almost any other kind 


he Amount 
to any dealer 
ht, or any im- 


janufactured by GEORGE 


~ GANTRELL’S 
SHOE STORE, 


Fourth Avenue, cor. 20th St., 


NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women's 
Youth’s, and Children’s Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 


Santad 








ha: third of | ti tie — yt ye 
than a r a@ cen , on 

* Pair % Goods, and Law Prices.” The 
best f: Orders 


from the country will have the best attention. 


EYE DISEASES. 
THE ELMIRA SURGICAL INSTITUTE, 


a Private Ophthalmic Hospital 
for Patients of the Better Class. 


: Address 
THAD. 8S. UP DE GRAFY, M. D., 
ELMIRA, YY. Y. 


HAUTHAWAY’S 


Peerless Gloss 


AN ELEGANT DRESSDIG 


—FrorR— 


LADIES’ BOOTS & SHOES 
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Weekly Market Review. 


[For the week ending Friday, Feb. 20th, 1880.) 
GROCERS’ MARKET. 








COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice..... 14 @18 
Santos, Choice to Best.............-16 
PRGRER. «00 cccece — 
BAERS... cccccscevccces + 25 
Maracalbo......ccccccccccccce cocces 4 - 
LaQuayra......ccesceesceee obccccccvel 
TEA. 
Hyson....... moceesws eensaens «+30 
Young Hyson......... éde 400d enessea 5 
English Breakfast..... Se 
Uncolored Japan.........+.eeeeeeees 28 @55 
TR iccnisdeosedanenroeenes coded 22 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba........... Hy 7 
Hanp.—Cut Loaf.........csccesecees @ 
Crushed 9@ 
: Powdered He 10 
GRANULATED.........- ES ( 
Wuits.—Standard A, Grocers’....... 7 
Steam Refined A.......... 9 
Extra C.......+. o0dse0ee 
YuL_ow.—Coffee C.......... cocecee 
Other grades....... ee eo 
MOLASSES. 
Cusa, Grocery Grades ..........++++ -nomina). 
‘* " Boiling Grades............-++ 3 @— 
New Orveans, New Crop, Fancy....— @60 
ss “8 Good....46 @b5s 


FISH.—No. 2 Shore Mackerel, all grades, 
at $7.50@$8.50. Cod, $4.50 and $5.50 for 
Bank and George’s respectively. Parcels to 
arrive are held at $4.50@$4.75 for Bank 
and $5.75@§$6.25 for George's. Box Herring, 
19@20 cents. Barrel Herring are un- 
changed. 

SALT.—Agénts’ quotations are: for Ash- 
ton’s Liverpool Fine, $2.50 per sack; Hig- 
gins’s, $2.40; Phoenix, $2@$2.25; Deakin’s 
held to arrive at $1.40@$1.50; Washing- 
ton’s, market bare; Evans’s, Worthington’s, 
Marshall’s, and Virden’s, $1.25@$1.35. Liv- 
erpool Ground, 75@80 cents; Mediterranean, 
22@25 per bush. ; Inagua,35; Ragged Island, 
35; all less 2} per cent. casif. 

——— EE 


GENERAL MARKET. 


ASHES.—We quote 44@4} cents for Pot 
and 52@6}4 for Pearl. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Ero. 
FLoun 


eee eeeeee 





State Fancy Brands....... 
Western Spring Wheat Ex. 
Minnesota Clear.......... 
Minnesota Straight........ 
Minnesota Patents........ 
Winter Wheat Seconds... 
Good to Choice 8. W. Ex. 
Ex. Amber, Ind., 0., Mich. 
Ohio, Ind., and [ll. Super. 
O. Red Hoop Ex, (Ship’g). 
White Wheat Ex., O.,Ind. 
Double Extras, Ohio, Ind. 
8t. Louis Single Extras... 
8t. Louis Double Extras.. 
St. Louis Triple........... 
Genessee Extra Brands... 


axnsuse1Aas*Vaceser]sanaaee 


mR SKRISSSSSRESSSARSARSSSSSRE 
SS 3SS RSSSSARSSSSSSRATSSSSSETS 
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Winter Wheat, Patents... 9 
White Wheat, Michigan.. 6 
City Mills, for West Indies 6 
City Mills, for Europe.... 5 
SOUTHERN FLouR: 
NO. 8.000 0000--ss 000+ sseee $4 
Balt., Alex., Georgetown. 00 7 
Richmond ....... aeeeue gare 35 7 
Rrg Fiovur : 
DE cncgtieseeetnesacann 85 @ $ 
Pennsylvania ........++.. 60 4 
Corn MEAL: 
Western .....-sccccceseess $2 50 @ $8 10 
Brandywine ..... ere 8 30 @ <= = 
Prize Medal .............- -— 810 
GRAIN. 
WHEAT: 
I excocnevnes ere -+- $1 40 @ G1 50 
ere coe ce 2 OD 150 
Red Winter............0 145 @ 1 50 
Milwaukee, Spring ...... - 185 145 
1 34 14 
— 54 @— 
— 4 @— 
— 7 @— 2 
- os 
— 47 
- + s ist 
— 47 5a 
UuMB....++.+ eecccescccces 7 70 1 50 
. 1 
an eueesheeesoereen 170 @1 a 
houseeesei deeb 190 pe 
Dilidimen anneal 17 @1% 
DS 175 @ 1 80 
$11 75 « 50 
10 00 @ 10 & 
isesenseee - 12 30 @ 18 00 
cccocee Dp 35 
Ee 715 g 7 85 
Smoked Hams....... uw ie 1 
Smoked Shoulders ... oe ~ 6 @ ? 
Smoked Strips....... socsveee — 7T@— 8 
Western, per 100 Ibs.........$7 71% 
CR, vicctcereccevbbeibede --- 71'RH@7% 
Ne Se eee 8 00 @ 8 30 
HAY.—We quote (from dock or depot) 
Shipping 75 cents e to Fan - 
othy 9005, 80@85, Clover 65@70, 
Salt Srraw.—Long Rye, $1@ 


1.10, Short do. 65@70 cents, and Oat 55@60, 


all q 
CATTLE MARKET.—The sales were at 
10}@11 cents for extra and Fancy Steers, 








Mt Milch Cows remain unchan 
have, ruled quiet. Veal.q cts. 
and Grassets 23@2%. Sheep and Lambds.-— 


54@6}4 for Sheep and $6.85@$7.70 P 100 
Ibs. o1 coon Mary chive a aatinesauine 
at b 

WOOL. 











American X to XXX........ 0500s eeeeee MA @00 
PE ncsabeivngienetaceoonstisseenent 30@57 
COMPOTER 000 ccccccvcccdecserccceccce-ee 18@40 
COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 
BUTTER. 
State, Creamery, ‘be po apetee éal Sen 
State, pails and tubs, prime to fancy... 
State, tubs, inferior...............066. 20 
Western, ery, fair to fancy...... 32 @388 
Western, Dairy, choice to fancy....... 22 @27 
Western, Factory, fair to good........16 @22 
CHEESE. 
State, Factory, fancy...........ese+0+- 1449@15 
State, Factory, goodtofine............ 18 @1 
State, ODN db « < cb Gobbee eho See coe. 134@1 
Western, Factory, choice.............. 144@1 
Western, Factory, to prime.:... 12 @1 
7GG 
Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by 16°. @— 
State and Pennsylvania..............- 1 15 
Western and Canadian............... 12 (144 
POTATOES. 
Rose, N.8........ baewedabmmeesid $1 75 @2 00 
PER occccceccsscnccossseveess 125 @1 50 
Btate BOCC....cscccece-+- + sees 15 
FRUIT.—DOMESTIC GREEN. 
Apples, Spitzenbergs, per bbl.... 3 00 @ 8 75 
Applies, Baldwins, choice, per bbl 2 50 ¢ 8 00 
Apples, Greenings............+.+ 2 00 3 00 
Cranberries, Jersey, fair to good, 

DP GIs coc cccccepecs + scsceee 22 @ 2 50 
Cranberries, Jersey, fancy..... .. 2 62 @ 2 % 
Cranberries, Cape Cod, choice to 

fancy, r bbl wes arnaen ns. 8 00 @ 9 00 
Cranberries, Cape Cod, common 

to good Bene dogeroy 700 @7 50 

FRUIT. DOMESTIC DRIED. - 
Apples, Sliced, State...........-...-- @8 
Apples, Westerm........--0.++eeeeeeee @ % 
Apples,Southern.......-...+++s+eee++ 6 @10 
Peaches, Peeled..........-..-sseseee> 10 @20 
Peaches, Unpeeled........-..+++00+0+ 65 @ 8 
Blackberries. ....... csccccccccccersss ll @12 

MN. a aackese Keeeeeeaset cose 16 QS 
Clover Western........... @b.— 7 of 
Clover, New York State........ “= 
Timathy....... cccvcccccece @ bush. 2 75 @ 8 00 
Canary, ...+-.-sccccccescccccces 190 @2 50 
Hemp, Foreign......:.+-+2+++: -12@190 

axseed, American, Rough..... 1% @ 2 3 
Linseed, Calcutta...... # 56 lbs. 2 53 @ 2 6 

GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 

Per Ton, 

‘nm, rectified, 9.70p.c. 69 00 0 00 

Guano,Peray’n,rectified, 9:70p.¢- eo 252 00 
Guano, Standard or G p 

2, ee .. 58 00 @54 00 
Lister Bros. Standard Superph 

phate of Lime............. 00 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone.82 00 00 

- Bone Flour ........ 86 00 00 

- Bone Meal.... -&4 00 50 

Ground Bone.. -81 00 eo 50 

” Crescent Bone...... 27 50 @30 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 

than car-load......-....-..++++ 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 40 00 
Soluble Lana Nae appre 0 45 } 4 
Bone, ground fine, »verage...... 

«’ dissolved, hi h grade......26 00 00 
German Potash Salts, Kainit..... 8 50 @ 9 00 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 TBS. ).0.006 7% 8 00 
Muriate of Potash (60 p. c.), per 

DN ios snitcmbae sens nee _ 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 100Ibs. 4 00 @ 4 ot 
Dried » per unit........... —-—@2 
Chas. H. North Co., An 

VesthRaet....cccccccece 85 00 








DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 


85 Broad Street, 

Conner Sours W 11114 Street, New Yor, 
SOLICIT THE CONSIGNMENT OF 
BUTTER FROM CREAMERIES 
AND FARM DAIRIES. 


dered promptly” Mark goods 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 85 Broad St., N. ¥. 















ABLOWS JYRIGO BLUE ay 
Street Philadelphia, 


. 8. WILTBERG 


233 North Street, 


First-Class Printers’ Materials, 
7 EE, Fit SN a 


VANDERBURGH, WELIS & CO., 
110 Fulton and 16 and 18 Dutch Streets, New York 


For New Terms for 
1880 see page 29. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


have just opened their Spring Stock of 
Solid Colors in ‘“‘Chudda " and Striped 
India Long Shawls and the finest 
stock of Valley Cashmere Square 
Shawls to be found in the city, un- 
equaled in designs and colorings. 


BROADWAY AND I9th ST. 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


SPRING HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 


A fine assortment of the best makes 
in 44 Family and Household Linens, 
Sheeting and Pillow-case Linens, 
Damask Table-cloths, Napkins, and 
Doyles, Table Damasks, and Towel- 
ings by the yard. Huckabuck, Dam- 
as’ and Turkish Bath Towels, Sheets, 
vle., ete., together witha large and 
“ell-asssorted stock of Foreign and 
Domestic White Goods, Marseilles 
Quilts, Terry and Honeycomb Spreads, 
Blankets, Flannels, etc., ete. 


SROADWAY AND ISth ST, 


eS _ 





oem g oe ____] 
Financial. 
HE NEW FUNDING BILL. 

‘Tae following are the features of the 
refunding bill reported to the House of 
Representatives last week by the Commit 
tee of Ways and Means: 1. The bill pro 
poses three classes of securities 
consisting in 20-40-year bonds amounting 
to $500,000,000 aud bearing interest at the 
rate of 34 per cent.; the second consisting 
in Treasury notes to the amount of $200, 
000,000, running ten years, redeemable 
after two years, and bearing interest at the 
rate of 34 per cent., with the provision that 
not more than $40,000,000 shall be re- 
deemed in any one fiscal year; and the 
third consisting in ten-dollar certificates, 
bearing 34 per cent. interest, running for 
one year, and convertible into the 20-40- 
year 8} per-cent. bonds, in sums of not less 
than $50 or multiples thereof, with the 
provision that not more than $50,000,000 of 
such certificates shall be outstanding at any 
one time. 2. The bill authorizes the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to make a direct ex- 
‘hange of these bonds and notes at par for 
5 and 6-per-cent. maturing bonds, adjusting 
the interest to the date of the maturity of 
the latter, 8. The bill declares that “from 
and after the first day of July, 1880, the 3:- 
per-centum bonds authorized by the first 
section of this act shall be the only bonds 
receivable as security for national bank 
circulation.” 4. The bill further makes it 
a penal offense for any person or persons 
to form combinations by which to procure 
the ten-dollar certificates for the purpose of 
sale to others, or for acting as the agents of 
others in such procurement. 

This last provision we regard as simply 
outrageous. To offer securities for sale in 
the open market, and then provide by law 
that all persons who combine to purchase 
them for the purpose of selling them to 
others, or who act as agents for others, 
shall be treated as criminals would be 
high-handed tyranny. We protest in the 
name of freedom against such a gross usur- 
pation, We do not believe that Congress 


has xd constitutional power to pass such a 
penal law, 

As to the three classes of securities pro- 
pose’ to be tesued, all bearing the same 


the tirst | 





and whatever favor the ten-dollar certifi. 
cates obtain will be derived from their 
convertibility into this security. We can 
see no motive for buying Treasury notes 
having but two yearstorun, when one can get 
20-40-year bonds bearing the same rate of 
interest. The latter, in the element of 
time, are far the more desirable securities 
and will always be readily convertible into 
cash. As we said lust week, an we say 
again, that this Treasury-note scheme is no 
improvement to the Funding Bill. The bill 
is better without it than with it. We hope 
that Congress will pass the bill, after it has 
stricken out this feature. 

As to the section which requires the na- 
tional banks to use the 20-40-year 3}-per- 
cent. bond as the guaranty for their circu- 
lation, we suggest that this section should 
be so amended as to provide that the banks 
using this bond for the purpose specified 
shall not be required to pay one per cent. 
tax on their circulation. On the 1st of last 
November the guaranty bonds of the banks 
consisted in $59,315,450 of six-per-cents., 
$131,301,600 of five-per-cents., $34,866,950 
of four-and-a-half-per-cents., and $138, 
318,400 of four-per-cents. This bill pro- 
poses to substitute three-and-a-half-per- 
cents. for all these bonds, thus largely re- 
ducing the interest payment to the banks. 
Deduct the tax on circulation paid back to 
the Government, and the interest is practi 
cally reduced to two and a half per cent. 
Add other deductions which grow out 
of other provisions of law in respect 
to the banks, and nearly all the profit 
to be derived frém circulation is destroyed, 
so that banks, especially in large cities, 
would have almost no motive for retain 
ing their national) character. The only 
pecuniary ndvantage they now have from 
being national is derived from their ciren- 
lation. Pass this bill in the form reported 
and many of the banks will give up their 
national character and organize 
state laws. Others will retrench their 
circulation, because they can make betier 
use of their funds than to buy it at so 


dear a rate, 
We see no objection to making the three 


and-a-half-per-cent. bond the banking bond ; 


under 


yet, unless the purpose is to make war on 
the bunks, such an arrangement should be 
f accompanied with the repeal of the one 
persent. tax ou cireulation. “The argu 
ment for this repeal, which has been so 
repeatedly urged by Comptroller Knox, 
would be very greatly strengthened if the 


banks are to be limited to this bond for 
guaranty purposes 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS.—During the past week the 
movement in the leading staple manufac- 
tures has coutinued active, while the dis- 
tribution of most kinds of general mer- 
chandise has been only moderate. Values 
have remained steady, except in the case of 
some essentially winter commodities, which 
have beeu unsettled. The foreign trade of 
the United States during the last calendar 
year was the largest on record; the imports, 
according to the Bureau of Statistics, 
reaching $606,969,406 and the exports 
$790,947,491, showing an apparent balance 
in favor of the United States of $183,978,- 
085. Previous to 1874 the apparent balance 
of trade was against us; but in that year 
the gross exports exceeded the imports by 
$59,100,000; in 1875 the balance in our 
favor was $64,300,000; in 1876 it was $185,- 
900,000; in 1877 it was $162,600,000; and 
in 1878 it was $303,300,000. But last year 
there was 4 decrease in the apparent trade 
balance of $115,602,000, due mainly to an 
advance in prices of many commodities, 
notably iron, which sitmulated the imports 
of merchandise alone to the extent of $81,- 
980,016 in excess of the amount imported 
during the preceding year. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The for- 
eign imports at New York during the week 
were valued at $9,273,000; of these $6, 404,- 
274 consisted of general merchandise and 
the remainder dry goods. 

The exports of domestic produce were 
$6,825,443, against $7,301,103 for the corre- 
sponding week last year. From ist of 
January to date the amount was $42,210,850, 

1,603,566 for the like in 
a “ period 





To Turmp Party.—The Supreme 
Court of the United States, opinion by 
Clifford, J., has decided that attorneys 
employed by the purchaser of real estate 
to examine the title to the same, prior to 
tae conveyance, impliedly contracts with 
their employer to exercise reasonable care 
and skill in the performance of the under- 
taking; that reasonable care and skill is 
also required by law of an attorney when 
employed to investigate the title to real 
estate, with a view to ascertain whether it 
is a safe and sufficient security for a loan 
of money, and in either case, if the attor- 
ney is negligent or fails to exercise reason- 
able care and skill in the performance, and 
loss ensues to his employer from such neg- 
ligence or want of care and skill, he may 
be held liable to his employer for the con- 
sequence of such negligence; that where 
there is neither falsehood nor collusion the 
obligation of the attorney to exercise rea- 
sonable care and skill in the performance of 
the service is to the client, and not to a third 
party. 
. TiTLe or Nore.—A bona-fide purchaser 
for value of a non-negotiable promissory 
note from one upon whom the owner has, 
by assignment, conferred the apparent 
absolute ownership, when the purchase is 
made upon the faith of such apparent 
ownership, obtains a valid title as against 
the real owner, who is estopped from assert- 
ing title in hostility thereto.—Combes ve. 
Chandler, Supreme Court, Ohio. 

Usury.—The right of aetion to recover 
for money paid as usury is personal to the 
contracting party. The purchaserof prop- 
erty subject to a mortgage given to secure 
notes drawing usurious interest and who 
assumes to pay such notes cannot, there- 
fore, recover money paid for such interest 
thereon.—Spaulding os. Davis, Supreme 
Court, Vermont. 

THE MONEY MARKET has continued 
easy, the supply of loanable funds having 
been materially increased by the large dis- 
bursements from the Treasury for bonds 
purchased for the sinking fund. Call loans 
ranged froma 5 to 6 percent. on stock col- 
lateral and 8 to 4 per cent. on Government 
bonds. Mercantile paper was in good de- 
maud and fair supply. We quote first-class 
endorsed notes of short date at 5 per cent, ; 
four months, at 5 to 54 per cent.; and good 
single names, four to six months, at 54 to 
6 per cent 

LONDON MARKET.—-Consols were 
steady and unchanged. United States 
bonds were active and firm. American 
railway securities were irregular. 

EXCHANGE.-—Foreign was firm, and 
near the close on Saturday rates were ad- 
vanced, on a light supply of bills and dearer 
mouey at London, to 4.844 for sixty days 
and 4.87 for demand bills. New York 
exchange was quoted on Saturday at the 
places named as follows: Savannah, buy- 
ing 1-16, selling 3-16@} premium; Charles- 
ton, searce, 15 bid but none on market; 
New Orleans, com’l, 25 discount, bank 
1 premium; St. Louis, 75 discount; Chica- 
go, 80 discount; and Boston, 40c. discount. 

SILVER.—Messrs. Wells, Fargo & Co. 
report the total product of precious metals 
in the states and territories west of the 
Missouri River, including British Columbia, 
for 1879, at $75,349,501, embracing $32,- 
539.920 gold, $38,623,812 silver, and $4,- 
185,769 lead. The bullion value of the 
41214-grain silver dollar remains at $0.8778. 
We quote: 





Bir ca a bee 
STOCK MARKET.—Speculation on th 
Stock Exchange has shown increased 
activity during the past week, and, though 
the market was at times feverish and un- 
settled, prices were in most cases higher. 
The Vanderbilt stocks were unusually 
active, especially for Lake Shore and the 
telegraph properties. The coal stocks 
were strong and active, because of the 
arrangements for limiting production and 
the advance in the prices for coal. The 
low-priced shares continued active and the 
dealings were generally at a higher range 
of values. The Erie shares were firm, and 
closed with an upward tendency on the 
large earnings of the company, which are 
now in excess of the bonded interest. 
Pacific Mail advanced on the large traffic of 
the company. In the final dealings the 
market was strong at the highest figures for 

the week. : 
The points decided in the Columbus, Chi- 


cago, and Indiana Central case, by Justice | 


Harlan, are: 1. The lease to the Pennsyl- 
vania Central is valid. 2, The lessor is 
found to be in default in redticing the debt 
of the concern. 3. The Court allowed to 
January 1st, 1880, to make good this de- 
fault. 4. The master or referee reports that 
this has been done. The debt is down to 
$15,821,000, except a contingent claim for 


the eventualities of which the lessor has 


security. 5, The lessees are liable 
Fiver ee 1880; for 8.800.000 back ‘rents, . 
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the Louisville and Nashville and the 
Georgia Central Railroads, to last for five 
years. This combination is the consum- 
mation of the grandest scheme yet achieved 
by Southern railroads, and gives the Louis- 
ville and Nashville Company the control of 
every port on the South Atlantic cost, ex- 
cept Brunswick, Ga. At Savannah the 
railroad will connect with large lines of 
steamers to New York and Liverpool, and 
it is their calculation to carry freight from 
St. Louis and the other Western cities to 
New York cheaper and as quickly as over 
the Northern trunk lines. 

The purchasing committee of the Toledo, 
Peoria, and Warsaw Railway Company 
gives notice that on and after Feb. 16th, 
1880, the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Compa- 
ny will pay $21.92 on each $1,000 bond of 
the Eastern Division, $21.68 on each 
$1,000 bond of the Western Division. $13.14 
on each $1,000 bond of the Burlington Di- 
vision, being equal to the quarterly pay- 
ment of interest due Jan. 1st, 1880, as pro- 
dided in the plan of reorganizaticn. 

The annual report of the directors of the 
Tilinois Central Railroad states that the 
total receipts for 1879 were $7,234,464, and 
the total expenditures $3,026,700, leaving 
$4,207,764 net earnings. The increase of 
net traffic over the preceding year is $181,- 
691. There is now to be carried forward 
to the credit of the income account $2,- 


072,839. 

RAILROAD BONDS were active and 
generally strong. Erie consol. 2ds sold at 
933@93%. Rome, Watertown, and Og- 
densburg 1sts advanced to 74. Chesapeake 
and Ohio Ists were firm at 70; but currency 
6s fell off to 444. Iron Mountain first pre- 
ferredincomes declined to 93 and seconds 
do. to 814; but the former recovered to 93$ 
and the latter to 82. St. Paul and Sioux 
City firsts advanced to 103. Kansas and 
Texas firsts declined from 67 to 66 and re 
covered to 66%. Kansas City and North 
ern, Omaha Division, sold at 1114@112. 

STATE BONDS were moderately dealt 
in. District of Columbia 3-65s rose to 974. 
Arkansas 6s, funding act, sold at 25: do, 
Little Rock, Pine Bluff, and New Orleans 
R. R. at 8}; North Carolina, funding act 
of 1868 at 10, do. of 1866 at 10: 1. GC. 6s 
non-fundable, at 6; North Carolina, old, 
January and July, at 29; aud Virginia de. 
ferred at 84, 

GOVERNMENT BONDS were active 
all the week; and higher until near the 
close, when there was some decline from 
the highest figures, under sales to realize. 
The latest quotations were as follows: 


Bia. 
United States sixes, 1880, registered. . 10314 _ 
United States sixes, 1880, coupon..... 103% 104 
United States sixes, 1881. registered... 105%, 1054, 


United States sixes, 1881, coupon..... 10546 1 
United States fives, 1881, registered.. 103%, 109m 


United States fives. 1881, coupon...... 10353 1 
Uni tes 4348, 1891 stered.... 107% 108% 
United States 444s. 1891. coupon....... 19 100% 
0 States fours, 1907 tered... 1 1 


\ Meee @ 
United States currency sixes, 18°6.... 1 
Tnited States currency sixes 1897.... 1 
Tutted States currency sixes, 18°8.... 1 
United States currency sixes. 1899.... 1 


The offers to sell to the Government 
$1,000.000 in bonds of the issues specified 
in the last circular of the Treasury Depart- 
ment aggregated over $3,000,000. The 
offers accepted were: Sixes of 1880 at 
103.97 and under; sixes of 1881 at 103 75 
and under; and fives of 1881 at 103.67 and 
under. 

TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treas- 
ury now holds $362,762.500 in United 
States bonds to secure bank circulation. 
United States bonds deposited for circu. 
lation for the week, $1,810,300. United 
States bonds held for circulation withdrawn 
during the week, $2,294,000. National 
bank circulation outstanding: currency 
notes, $342,379,756; gold notes, $1,426,120. 

The receipts of national bank-notes for 
redemption for the week, as compared with 
the corresponding period of last year, are 
as follows: 





New York. 284.000 
OW VOrk.....ccccccccccccced s t 
_ eo ° 40.000 42.000 
Philedelphia..........--e000e ’ 51.09 
Miacellaneous..............-- 854,000 870,000 


Total $749,000 
THE BANK STATEMENT shows a 
large gain in snecie, resulting from the pay- 
ments by the Treasury on account of bonds 
purchased for the Sinking Fund. The result 
for the week is a gain of $2,841,975 in sur- 
plus reserve, the banks now holding $7,- 
492.450 above legal requirements. 

The following is an analysis of the 
totals of this week, compared with that 


of last week: 
Tirwory Qtet. 








Loans.......--- 097 200 Dec. Y 
Specie.......... 59.8°7.200 Inc. 5.140.900 
Lega! tenders. . eae Dee yie-5n 
T reserve........--- Be ne. BAN an 
= Me. Bt Boothe 271.601 008 Tne. 4.472.900 
requifed...... 7 .Q0R 2s 29% 
Sernine Ae ities 492.450 Ine. 2,241 975 
Ctrevtarion... . 21,282,200 Dee 817.400 
BANK STOCKS were quiet. The latest 
quotations were as follows: 
America. 4 | Mi *.... 140 
Am’cap Exch .. — ii* Mec’s B’k'g Asn 60 -- 
Rute're & Dros. — Mercantile ..... 84 - 
‘at’nL115 — |Merchants’.....125 — 
Nat.B’r. — (Mer. 8 - 
6 obs — |Nassau.......... 80 = 
Coronel. 10” = |Ninth’ — 
nee - ‘. = 
146 North Americs. 95 10¢ 
Seas Saco = 











- 


= 
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Fourth Nat’... .125 
German Am'n.. a] 
Hanover. . 

imp's & Trad’s. 227% 233 


Statistics in the Bank Depidehens at Al- 
bany show that the amount due depositors 
in the savings banks in the state on Jan. Ist, 
1880, was $319,266,019.93. The number of 
deposit accounts is 870,517 and ihe average 
of each deposit account is $378.24. The 
gain during 1879 in the aggregate deposit 
is $20,281,370. The increase the num- 
ber of deposit accounts is 60,500 and the 
increase in the average account is $9. 02. 
One-fourth of the in in deposits was 
made between Jan. fst and July ist, and 
three-fourths during the last six months of 
the year and extends throughout the entire 
state. Thedeposits during January, 1880, 
were unusually large. 

Fisk & Hatch report avery active mar- 
ket for Governments, particularly the new 
four-per-cents. The firmness in price is 
owing to the great scarcity of these secur- 
ities on the market. Holders seem to be 
unwilling to part with them, except in a 
very moderate way, as they look for one 

or two per cent. advance at an early date. 

Henry Clews & Co., bankers, report a 
steady demand for best railroad and other 
investment stocks. Their heavy daily 
transactions indicate a growing confidence 
in the market on the part of our leading 
capitalists. 








FINANCIAL. 


FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS, 


AND DEALERS IN GOVERN- 
MENT BONDS 


and other Desirable Investment Securities, 


No. 5. Nassau St., 


NEW YORK. 








Buy and sell all issues of Government Bonds, in 
large or small amounts, at current market prices, and 
will be pleased to furnish information in reference 
to all matters connected with investments in Gov 
ernment Bonds. 

We are prepared to give information in regard to 
first-class Railway Securities and to execute orders 
for the same. 

Buy and sell all marketable Stocks and Bonds on 
commission, at the Stock Exchange or in the open 
market. 

Reoetve accounts of Banks, Bankers, Merchants, and 
others, and allow interest on daily balances; and for 
those keeping accounts with us we collect U.S. cou. 
pons and registered interest, and other coupons, div- 
idends, ete., and credit without charge. 

tar” We cive special attention to orders from Banks, 
Rankers, Institutions, and investors out of the city, 
by Mall or Telegraph, to buy or sell Government 
Benis, State and Railroad Bonds, Bank 
Stocks, Railroad Stocks, and other securities. 

We have issued the Seventh Edition of “ Mem- 
oranda Concerning Government Ronds." coptes of 
whitch can be had on application. 


FISK & HATCH. 
/ “BANKING HOUSE 


HENRY GLEWS & CO, 


18 NEW STREET, NEW YORK, 


(NEXT DOOR TO THE STOCK EXCHANGE). 
Up-Town Branch, 1142 Broadway, corner 
th Street, 
CONNECTED BY PRIVATE TELEGRAPH 
AND TELEPHONE. 


MEMBERS of the N. Y. STOCK EX- 
CHANGE. 


Securities bought ona sold for cash, or on margin 
strictly n commission 


mior partner attends the 
— and gives this pol bis personal atten 


MAVERICK NATIONAL BANK, 


Cerner Water and Congress Streets, 
IN, MASS. 


GOVERNMENT AGENTS. 


UNITED STATES BONDS 


KINDS ON H 
BOU aT AGOLD AND EXCHANGED. 
alled Bonds Boug ht. 
ouds substituted 1 for Banks. 


ASA P. POTTER. President. 
NEW YORK & OSWEGO R. R. SECURI- 
TI 








N. J. MIDLAND R. R. SECURITIES. 
ST. JOSEPH & WESTERN R. R. STOCK 

& BONDS. 
SOUTH & NORTH ALABAMA R.R.STOCK. 
SOUTH CAROLINA R.R.STOCK & BONDS, 
FLINT AND PERE MARQUETTE CERTIF- 


ICATES. 
WANTED BY 


WM. R. UTLEY, 
NO. 31 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


For tea Terms for 1880 
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DESIRABLE INVESTMENTS. 


CITY OF 
FORT WAYNE SIXES. 


DUE 1900. 
ISSUED FOR 


WATER { ORKS. 
CITY OF 
BURLINGTON, IOWA SIXES, 


DUE 1895. 
ISSUED (N 1870 TO FUND CITY DEBT 


Railroad Equipment Co. Sixes. 


FOR SALE BY 


CLARK, POST & MARTIN, 


No, % PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


The Rescue 
Mining Company 


OF NEW YORK. 


Capital Stocks, 91 ,000,000. 100,000 Shares at $10 each. 
Forever Unassessable. Mine at  Sliverade, 
Eureka District, Nevad 

Officers: President, John G, B 
tary, William Nichols, Boston. 
Trust Company of New York. Trus' -y -M, G. Blake, 
ton ; Geo. M. Totten, New York; R. W. Newton, 
New York; E.C. Converse, New York ; Isaac W. New 
ton, New ‘york: John Shoenbar, Eureka ; Daniel i 
Hatch, New York; P, Cuddihy, Milford, Mass.; Wm. 
Nichols, Boston. 
Authorized Agents for the sale of « limited number 
of shares, 


CHAS. B. WHITING & CO., 


Office 415 Main Street habe ng {= og York Office 
35 Broad Broad Street, New 











The property of the Company consists of twent 
acres, which is covered by a patent from the United 
States; end joining the “sining ground the Com 

pany owns one hundred and acres, 0 which 


are situated the yl, soueenes, © ng-house, etc. 
The Compe she usand acres in the 
immediate cinity. the wh ‘the whole ie broperts bet being near 
the famous Eure mond 


Ric! 
mines. For worki captial’ the Compan o3s L.-J 
sale 5,000 shares, 3, which will sold a 


Prospectuses mailed 


free. 
Someics es of the ore taken from the mine may be seen 
and other information obtained at the office of 


Chas. B. Whiting & Co., 


AGENTS, Office 415 Main &t., Worcester. 


NIXON TILESTON & CO., 


Exchan 
BROKERS Sand. DEALERS t in Mt NES a and MIN NG SE- 


No. 61 BROADWAY, NEW YOR 
Reference: Phenix wy 7! Sank, Messrs. ilman, 


- ‘tote, ot 10 shares and gt 





We are now ay 


is full paid and _ unassessa 6. 
vestigated its affairs an 
ve — ae it as comparing favorably, ‘with any 
nvestment at thesame price. The Company’s 
Prospectus will be forwarded ws me plication. Remit- 
id be made by chec ‘ost-Office order. 


PHELPS, STOKES & CO., 


1. N. PHELPS 

JAMES STOKES, 

ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
F. P. OLCOTT, 


e have cies in- 
and ca: 








BANKERS, 
@ WALL AT., N.Y., 


I8SUB 
TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 

AND 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 


AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Buy and Sell on Commission 
STOCKS, BONDS, and GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 


TO INVESTORS. 


We have something good to offer to the investing 
pphitc, which will oven pay for itself out of the div 
dends which will commence early in the Spring. The 
dividends will be one dollar per share each month on 
the capital stock of the “PLATA VERDE” SILVER 
MINING © OMPANY OF COLORADO (Silver Cliff Dis 
} rey which is inco! ted under the e~ of the 





t in at the Sees 9 
over $85,000 in the Ne 


a 
loads of w! have arrived at the mine. 
of ore in sight is inexhaustible. The preside: ent of this 
Company is at the mine, and not spending the winter 
in New York. Allthe we ae | brokers in the Stock 
Exchange | are piacing their names down for at least 
100 shares of this stock, well knowing that the | ie 
will be nearer $20 per share than $10 when the stock 
takes its place among the investing sec securities of the 
Stock Exchange. V head wy nhl Sell * une " for 
our friends and subsc: “7 —— at $10 
per share. Look at the , * dati. in interes 
Send fora Wwe es 
o NG & McGIBBON. 
roadway, 
STOCK CHANGE BROKERS. 
Parties Desirous of Dealingin 


STOCKS 


will do well to waite # =. om on the old Banking 
HOWES s “COMPANY, 
11 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
mate howe Mery HOWES & mdcyy. -—e 
interest allowed ou at 4 per cent., payable 
GREEN MOUNTAIN GOLD MINING COM- 
PANY OF CALIFORNIA. 
Organized under the laws of the State of New York. 


Capital Stock, - - $1,250,000. 
Office No. 54 -—_ DwELE New bv ao 


L. D. ees a GHrT, 











Ro +2 





see page 29, 


211 Chestnut 8t., 
Philadelphia. 


any first-class Bank or Banker. 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., 


26 Chapel Street, Liverpool. 


TO TRAVELERS.—Travelers’ Credits issued either ag 
repayment : in Dollars, for use in the United States and adjacent countries; or in Pounds Sterling, for use in 
any part of the world. Application for credita may be addressed to either of the above houses direct, or through 
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BROWN BROTHERS & CO.., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
AND 
ALEXANDER BROWN & SONS, 
Corner Baitimore and Calvert Streets, Baltimore. 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


ON LONDON, LIVERPOOL, EDINBURGH, BELFAST, PARIS, ANTWERP, BERLIN, BREMEN, AND 
AMSTERDAM. 
ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, IN STERLING, 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD, and in FRANCE, for use in MARTINIQUE and GUADALOUPS. 


MAKE TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS OF MONEY 


BETWEEN THIS AND OTHER COUNTRIES, THROUGH LONDON AND PARIS. 


Make Collections of Drafta drawn abroad on all points in the United States and Canada, and of Drafts drawn 
in the United States on Foreign Countries. 


66 Stato &., 
Beaton. 





inst cash deposited or satisfactory guaranty of 





BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., 


Founder’s Ceurt, Lothbury, Londen. 





PRD a 
TREASURER, 


RD BATES DORSEY. 
H. B. LAIDLAW. 


DIREC 


EDWARD BATES DORSEY..Mining Ev 
I. Cc. PaBcoe 1K. Treas, Adams Express te. 


WM. H. GUION..} ‘steamship fi Gaton’s 


WM. PITT SHEARMAN, Kare aifrend.” 
CHAS. M. FRY, Pres. Bank ot New York, > 
JONATHAN ODELL.... .........-.- 

D. 8S. APPLETON, ef D. ‘Avpicton at Co. 
ULYSSES 8. GRA bldg ne alas 
ARTHUR B. GRAVES, | PEes, ona . ek 
JAS. P. ROBINSON, Consult’ 

GEO. W. WARREN, Rey ¥. saa ee: 
C. A. WHITTIER, { 2% Us oh, pester 
JAS. D. FISH, Pres. ‘rine r ak. 
H. HAVEMEYER, } °* & fo. faners. 4 


Baonted awit win) he " avert r ‘the mo most emine nt legal advice. 





Lge my pany ened 8 mple 
h ay personal liability or assessments, al) organizations oted by this Com- 
auted sie ovoid | i © capital, far below actual value so and subscription ‘Defer, and the "rorms, ete., 


IMPORTANT FINANCIAL ORGANIZATION. 


THE UNITED STATES MINING INVESTMENT CO,, 


61 Broadway, N 


ew York. 
— 
S. At. WHEELWRIGHT. 
COUNSEL, 
COUDERT BROS. 
STORS. 


Vice-Pres’t guieme 
A. F. WILLMARTH, Fire Ins. 


WM. L. JENKINS, Jr., § “ete; By Nichote 





GEO. B. WEST........ Commission Merchapt. 
THOMAS MANNING.........-..---...55- P re er. 
ank 


HENRY W. FORD, } Pres. oetional., 
EDWARD A. FLINT,} © Consulting | Engin- 
A. FOSTER HIGGINS, } U's. ‘ley d's “Nine 


rance. 
CHAS. L. PERKINS, } jor orktnn, hk Cheate, 
iT r, i & 
L. B. GREENLEAF, } be Ce.. Bankers, Hes- 


V.-Pres. o ous aya San 


J. BAKER, i Francisce ae Louis, Me. 


ARTHUR SEWALL, } Lag By 


m been ing a both in this country and abroad—viz., that min- 
ns oy be to heretic shail have have vibe guaran of responsible parties that they have received the 
mest thorough in investigation and eee and re engineers, employed by them special 
ly for that purpose, and the assurance P Droperty is yielding, and should continue to yield for many 

i givitente to investors from the ual 's of the Mines. 
es of officers of security what is promised will be certainly ful- 





WRB Haren Ge O- 


25 Pine Street, New York, 


Buy and oe = Commission Governments and all 
Bonds and Stocks dealt in at the N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
ators st Allowed on Daily Balances. 
HAKTFORD SECURITIES 
boughs and sold on —— 

ILLI | R. HATC 
THOMAS H. ‘pou DE PRANK JENKINS. 


Mayflower Consolidated Gol 


AND SILVER MINING €O., 
AT IDAHO SPRINGS, 


CLEAR CREEK COUNTY, COLORADO. 
onan UNDER cae — 
ap & THE TEC 
a ORK 
STOCK FULL vam AND UNASSESS- 
ABLE. 
Capital Stock................ $1,000,000. 
100,000 SHARES, PAR VALUF $10. 


mR © propesty & re rted 


rted upon most favorably by 
inton, and others. 


= Mayflower Mine, one of the properties of the 
abovenamed Company, is in ectve operation and 
been opened by acne! ls, Shafts, 
Levels, and Drifts, he entire w: workings a 
pe of pey 0 = of Seu width and quality is 
med up. Ov ape) tone of ore have been already 
practical y develo » steam-hoisting works 
and the necessary ave been recen’ tly erect- 


ot to Ce to x pes up new fovela a at greater 


y pry aon who have —- 
inode tint a. which can be pro! 
4 pny ‘an indefinite depth. and it’ itis oat 
and most reliable mines in 
that section of the eRe countey, 
The Colorado Cen’ a passes within a few 
hundred feet of the pro’ a sorts every ‘tacit. 


~~ for transportation of the y product of the {= 
limited number of shares of stock of this 

oni are now offered for sale for sale ‘at 6 od share. ws 4 

prospectus and full particulars 


OFFICE OF COMPANY, 
161 Broadway, New York. 


DUNKIN MINING COMPANY, 


OF LEADVILLE COLORADO. 
Capital Stock, $5,000,000, in 200,000 Shares, 
PAR VALUE, $25. 

NON- ASSESSABLE. 


Office, 846 Broadway, Rooms 8 and 4. 


H. H. STOTESBURY, Pres. and Treas. 

Hon. A. H. RICE, Vice-President. 

HERBERT A. FORD, Manager at Mine. 
CLINTON BANK FISK Fess co., 


No. 8 BROAD 








for cash, or on 





satis 


zon | ra 


THE CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
FINANCIAL AGENCY, 


JACKSONVILLE ILLINOIS. 
CAPITAL. ise goad #200,000. 


This ean aR © business of the 
old * KAN re MISSOURL D CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
LOAN AGENCY,” and fs fally organized for business. 


Six to Ten Per | Cent. Mortgages. 


FOR SAVETY AND PROFIT THERE 18 
NOTHING BETTER. 


¥or Circulars address 
_WM. D. SANDERS, Actaary. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES. 


LITTLE CHIRE, 7 MINING | QOMPANY. — 
No. ie, ees, Lng 4 c— Feb. 1 
Trustees b 


The Board 
MONTHLY DIVIDEND (No. By of oa Cent. on 
the TEN MILLION DOLLARS ($1 0,000; Oxe"HOND ‘a 


of this com 
THOUSAND LLARS ($1! sion.” or veblomtne Cc 
8 out of the net earn he Cen a4 








, on the 
will close Feb. 224 and reopen Feb 


26th. 
Payable 25th ee DE Kay, 


CHIcaeo an AL sage ALTON Rargoan « Gomes 
ve Wren — A on dividend THREF. AND ONE- 
AL. ee on the preferred stock and 
on the ck of this 


© common 
Page rine been -y FR able on the Ist day of 


inst. and reopened March 24. C, A. one Treas. 





INSURANCE. 


~ Mutual Benefit — 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARE, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL. 





Assets, Jan. ist, 1880 (par vaiues)....... $33.904,261y 8 
Liabilities (lass. Standard)............ 81,448,746 08 


Surplus, including dividends of 1879..... $2,865,515 10 10 
Surplus On New York Standard (market 


Lewis C. Grover, Henry McFarian, J. B. Pearson, 
Joseph A. Halsey, B. C. Miller, E. A. Strong, 
Amzi Dodd, 0. L. Baldwin, Theodore Macknet, 
F. T. Frelinghuy- William Clark, Fdward H. Wright 








Commercial, 


THE NEW LOAN. 


To tas Epiror or Tas INDEPENDENT: 

Tux Committee of Ways and Meansof the 
House, which is the organ having general su- 
pervision of the income and outgo of the 
nation and having charge of raising money 
to meet disbursements, has been consider- 
ing the question how it will satisfy the 780 
millions of bonds to mature within the next 
18 months, Payment is out of the ques- 
tion and is not desired by either debtor 
or creditor. The loan can be extended, 
or a new one can be made to offset it; and 
the question turns upon the rate of interest 
and the term of the loan. We have seen 
the Committee agree, with rare unanimity, 
upon a new loan at three anda half per 
cent. per annum, and with a term of 40 
years, with an option of redemption after 
twenty years. This conclusion has been 
reached while the Seeretary of the Treas- 
ury and the Finance Committee of the Sen- 
ate have been pleading for a 4-per-cent. 
loan, with a shorter term, backed, of coutse, 
by certain brokers in loans and their news" 
paper allies. 

Now it is an important element in the 
question that the rate of interest which the 
Government determines it will pay, or will 
not pay, has much to do with deciding the 
rate of interest on all national loans, and is 
also reflected on all loansof private parties. 
So long as the supreme Government, with 
its sovereign prerogative of exempting its 
loans from taxation as property (a privilege 
equivalent to 1 to 2 per cent. average), 
it was impossible for the current rates of 
interest to fall below 7. So soon as it 
felt able to borrow at 5 and 4 per cent. 
net, the interest rates all over the country 
declined—not, of course, from this cause 
alone; but as one large factor in the prob- 
Jem. It is unfortunate, therefore, that the 
Secretary should have been led to uphold— 
conscientiously, no doubt, but mistaken] y— 
the higher rather than the lower rate, as 
that should have been his natural position, 
representing, as he ought, the borrowing, 
not the lending party. 

There are some loan brokers who write 
and talk very much as if they thought the 
national debt were a private blessing, cre- 
ated for their own benefit, to handle over 
and overin changes and conversions, tak- 
ing their toll upon each shift. A very able 
and noteworthy exception is to be found in 
acommunication which appeared in The 
Tribune of January 12th, over the initial 
H., which, from its very clear and succinct 
treatment of the subject, appears to emanate 
from a financier of patriotism, as well as 
power. This writer took the ground that 
we ought to come down at once to 8 per 
cent., and contended that the United States 
of America ought to borrow at- that rate, if 
any nation could, and showed how the ex- 
periment could be tried without risk of 
failure. In a word, by the issue of 3-per- 
cent. long bonds, or, preferably, irredeem- 
able stock, and selling at such rate as the 
market would bear, we could at any time get 
money at the lowest rate. The objection 
that bonds sold at a discount would result 
in an apparent increase in the principal 
sum of the debt is met by the consideration 
that the Government could go into the 
market in times of depression (with ad- 
vantage to trade) and buy up its own de- 
preciated bonds, and thus reverse the prac- 
tice of late of first enhancing them and 
then buying them up at heavy premiums. 

The drift of things since shows that this 
communication of H. has had some effect. 
The Committee has compromised ona 8}- 
per-cent. bond, and the Secretary has 
yielded. The 4-per-cents., as might have 
been expected, have risen to 107}; and if 
the Committee would now report a 8-per- 
cent. loan they would go to 110. At 110 
these bonds, with twenty-seven yearstorun, 
yield 8.48 per cent. per annum. A 38-per- 
cent. stock ought to sell at about 95, but 
might bring near pa; but, if it did not, the 
Government could buy ft in at market rate 
—possibly lower than it sold at. Now it is 
obvious that our Government financiers 
may yet learn something from outsiders, if 
they will listen to those who have no ad- 
verse interest. Years ago the Treasury 
issued 8-per cent. notes, which were used 
as reserve by the banks. Why not now 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


z issue 8-per-cent. long bonds, which will, | on previous orders; but the current demand | CMDS (WN 
7 


with coin, serve the same purpose, and also, 
as the Committee's bill provides, as the ex~ 
clusive security for note circulation? We 
should like to see this 3-per-cent. plan tried, 
including the two hundred millions of 
Treasury notes, without any restrictions 
upon subscribers. Three and a half per 
cent. is an unmanageable fraction— worse 
even than 3.65; but 8 per cent., } per 
cent, per month, or 4 per cent. for sixty 


days, is as near simplicity as could be de- 
sired. 
In regard to the irredeemable stock, that 


is not a vital matter. A fifty-year three-per- 
cent. would do; but there are some strong 
arguments in favor of debenture stock at 
a low rate, one of which is the avoidance 
of these expensive conversions. It is not 
equivalent to a perpetual debt, as the 
option of holding is simply with the in- 
vestor—a desirable feature; but the Govern- 
ment can buy in market at anytime. This 
privilege of paying off debt at par is val- 
uableonly when it runs at high rates of in- 
terest. 

There is another feature about a low- 
rate bond, one selling at a slight discount, 
rather thanatapremium. The courts have 
recently decided that the exemption from 
taxation on U. 8. bonds extends only to 
their face value, and they are liable to tax- 
ation on the premium. This has come to 
be a considerable risk on some issues, as 
some of the states evince a disposition fo 
tax the income and will be certain to look 
sharp after the premium. A low rate on 
Government loans means low borrowing 
rates in market generally. What our 
native ingenuity and unrivaled soil and 
opportunity need now to make us great 
and prosperous is cheap rates for the use 
of money. We ought not to pay a shade 
higher than we are compelled to, and 8 per 
cent. offered by subscription to the highest 
bidder from time to time insures just that 
and no sacrifice. FINANCIER. 





GREAT SALE OF REAL ESTATE. 


Tue First National Bank and the Na- 
toinal Bank of the Republic, of this city, 
have just completed the purchase of what 
may be truthfully called the finest piece of 
property for banking purposes in New 
York. It embraces three separate lots, 
located at the corner of Broadway and 
Wall Street, directly opposite Trinity 
Church, and includes the valuable property 
so long occupied by the National Bank of 
the Republic. The entire frontage will be 
seventy feet on Broadway and ninety feet 
on Wall. The price paid for this valuable 
property has not been made public. It is 
the intention of these banks to take pos- 
session on the first day of May, when 
they will commence the erection of a 
new and beautiful structure, adapted to 
banking purposes. It is to be seven stories 
high or more and will be a great ornament 
to that section of the city. The architects 
are now making the drawings and the new 
building is to be completed at the earliest 
practicable day. In the division of the 
property, it is understood that the First 
National Bank is to take the corner lot, and 
the Bank of the Republic the lot adjoining. 

LL — 


QUESTION ANSWERED. 


Forest Cirr, Iowa, Feb. 9th, 1880. 
Eprtor oF Tus INDEPENDENT : 

Wit you have the kindness to explain how 
your savings banks can pay five per cent. 
interest on deposits when money is plenty in 
your city at four and five per cent. 

Respectfully yours, 
B. A. PLumuamn. 


Answer.—Our savings banks are able to 
loan all their surplus funds—or, have been 
thus far—at the rate of six per cent. per 
annum, and, hence, can pay five per cent. 
interest in dividends to their depositors. 
Demand loans, secured on stocks, are made 
as low as from four to five per cent.; but 
no money is loaned by any savings bank or 
other corporation at less than six per cent. 








" DRY GOODs. 


Dourtne the past week there has been a 
continued large movement from first hands 
for account of back orders; but the current 
demand was comparatively light. The 
jobbing trade was fairly active and prices 
were firm on all makes of goods, 

Corron Goops were in liberal movement 


was still greatly restricted, because of the 
light available supply. The export move- 
ment comprised shipments of 2,074 pack- 
ages from this port, 74 packages from Bos- 
ton, and 53 packages from other ports, in 
all 2,201 packages for the week; and 

Since Jan. 1st, 1880. .18,001 p’k’g’s, valued at. 1,202,701 
Same time in 1870, .22,610 p’k’g’s, valued at... 1,301,032 
Same time fn 1878. .10.911 p’k’g’s, valued at.. 638,797 
Same time in 1977. ..10,387 p’k’g’s, valued at.. 820,734 

Brown and bleached sheetings and shirt- 
ings were in steady demand and receipts 
of all the leading makes were fully ab- 
sorbed in execution of orders. Prices were 
firm and several makes were still further 
advanced. 

Cottonades were in continued demand 
and firm. 

Cotton flannels were in steady reassort- 
ing demand and some large sales were re 
ported of low and medium grades. P 

Corset jeans were moderately active and 
firm at the late advance. 

Drills were in large demand, principally 
for export. 

Denims and ducks were in fair request. 
Stocks continue light cnd prices firm. 

Quilts were active and strong. 

White goods were in fair demand for 
staples, while piqués and other fancies were 
in large movement, on account of previous 
orders. 

Tickings were active and firm. 

Print-cloths were active and prices were 
still further advanced. We quote 5c. for 
64x64 cloths and 5c. for 56x60. 

Prints.—Light and medium fancies were 
in moderate request. Shirtings were active. 
Solid blacks and colors were in steady 
movement. 

Printed lawns and other light summer 
fabrics were in active demand and many 
makes are in very light supply. 

Ginghams.—Standards were in good 
movement from first hands and dress 
styles, fancies, and staples were in active 
demand from jobbers. 

Dress Goops.—Nearly all the leading 
makes of worsted fabrics are sold ahead 
and transactions were restricted to placing 
orders for future delivery. Cotton dress 
goods were in active request and prices 
were very firm. 

Woo.eNn Goons continue without much 
change. Business was fair with agents 
and jobbers and prices continue very firm. 

Fancy ‘cassimeres.—Low and medium 
heavy grades were in steady request. Light 
weights were quiet. 

Cheviot suitings were in good demand 
and firm at the lately advanced prices. 

Worsted coatings were rather quiet. 

Overcoatings were in steady demand for 
all makes of rough-faced and fancy-backed 
effects. 

Kentucky jeans were in good request, 
while the supply continues very light. 

Satinets were in brisk movement for both 
plain and printed effects. 

Flannels and blankets were less active, 
but very firm. . 

Foreign Dry Goons have shown a con- 
tinued improvement, though as yet there is 
no special activity, except in a few depart- 
ments. Stocks of staple goods at first 
hands are, in view of the recent importa- 
tions, unusually large. This is not so, 
however, in fanciesand novelties; but their 
variety and attractiveness are greater than 
those of last season. Prices of most foreign 
textiles are firm and higher than a year 
ago, in some instances notably so; but gen- 
erally the advances so far obtained here are 
not proportionate to those established in 
the foreign markets. The auction season 
has not yet fully opened, but some import- 
ant offerings were made, with reasonably 
satisfactory results. Dress goods are be- 
ginning to move more freely, both in staples 
and fancies. 

The imports of foreign dry goods at this 
port for the week amount to $2,868,726, 
showing an increase of $532,407 as com- 
pared with last week and $713,021 increase 
as compared with the corresponding week 
last year. The total of goods marketed for 
the week is $3,017,509, or $148,783 more 
than the imports. 

The usual ‘‘ Weekly Quotations” are 
omitted this week, prices being unchanged 
except for afew makes of sheetings and 
shirtings. 
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CRAWFORD, 
& SIMPSON, 


SUCCESSORS TO R. MEARES, 
Sixth Avenue and 19th St., 


NEW YORK CITY, 
are now to execute 


MAIL ORDERS 


for Ladies’ Costumes, Outfits, Misses and Children's 
Goods, etc. 

Satisfaction guaranteed an same care given 

on thongh pesecnaliy sslected. ° 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Persian and Indian 


Carpets and Rig 


A SUPERT and UNEQUALED COLLECTION NOW 
OPEN, REPRESENTING 
THE MANUFACTURES OF 
Ahloowalia, Bangalore, 
Bhaugulpoor, Cashmere, 
Daghestan, Deccan, Jabbulpoor, 
Khorassan, Nepaul, Mirzapoor, 
Ghiordes, Masulipatam, etc. 
Also EVERY VARIETY and QUALITY 
IMPORTED and DOMESTIC 


CARPETS, 


Dilcloths, Linoleum, Lignum, 
Mats, Canton Mattings, ete. 


LATEST STYLES, NEW DESIGNS and COLORINGS. 


ALT Stewart Ce 


Broadway, 4th Avenue, 9th and 10th Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 9th. 1880. 
Editors of ** The Independent”’: 

Dear Sirs :—To test the value of your paper 
as an advertising medium, as also the care 
your readers in promotiug their Health an 
Jeomfort, we w' 
kee, 














~ e feet warm « dry and saving 
3 ery, they will send us size of shoes 
were cepectiully, °° D. W. JOHNSON 
y. . Ww. 
323 AkcH Street, Philadelphia. 
P, S.—We do this asa card, it being just oue- 
half the regular price. . 


THE WEST VERSUS THE EAST. 
D. CRAWFORD & CO., 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 


guarantee to the public lower prices on all classes of 
Dry Goods, Ladies’ Ready-Made Suits, Millinery, Un 
derwear, Shoes, etc. than they can possibly get in 
either Boston or New York. Being large direct im- 
porters and cash purchasers, they are in a position to 
own their goods as low as any house on the continent; 
, a8 store-rent in the West is not more than one- 
fourth what it is in the East, this house can afford to 
discount belo 


goods at a ~ 4 un w Eastern houses, 
without trying either. _— 
Send for catalogu 
o 


je and samples (no charge for post- 
age, e r 
R. i 


P and see if it be not so. 
Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 


MACY & C0. 


ALL ARTICLES FIRST-CLASS. 


ORDERS BY MAIL RECESTE PROMPS AND SPECIAL 











Our 30 Departments stocked with 
choice and desirable goods 
adapted to the Season. 


FOREIGN DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, AND NOV- 
ELTIES, RECEIVED BY EVERY STEAMER. 


CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. 
14th STREET AND SIXTH AVENUE. 


R. H. MACY & CO, 


For Wew Terms for 1880 
see page 29. 








WORTHINGTON, 


SMITH & (C0. 


Importers and Jobbers of 


Millinery and Straw Goods, 


636 and 638. BROADWAY, 





Near Bleecker Street, 


NEW YORK 
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A QUAKER SCORCHER. 


Tue following review of the annual 
statement of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, of this city, will interest our 
readers. Such plain ‘‘ Quaker” talk is the 
kind now needed to save this great institu- 
tion from ruin. We are amazed that the 
Company does not make a square back- 
down from its new and reckless rebate 
departure in seeking ‘‘new blood.” The 
figures presented below are, indeed, start- 
ling and should be carefully pondered by 
every policyholder in that mismanaged in. 
stitution. If the statements we have made 
in our own review of the annual report of 
the Mutual Life are true, and if the follow- 
ing statements of our correspondent are 
also true, and we believe they all are, some 
action should at once be taken to compel 
this Company to change its policy of dcing 
business, in order to prevent very serious 
difficulty : 

PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 26th, 1880. 
Eprror or THe INDENPENDENT: 

Sir:—The statement of the big Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, just advertised in 
the New York dailies, is a very queer one, 
as compared with their statement as given 
@ year ago in the New York Insurance 
Commissioner’s Report. Allow me to call 
your attention to a few items: 

Assets, January, 1870, as per N. Y. Report. .¢86,888,840 
Assets, January, 1880, as per Company's 

NIP: siicnstriniietnssanansonsonnne ceil ~«- 88,462,904 
Surplus, 1870, over 4}4-per-cent. reserve, etc. 11,306,380 
Surplus, 1880, over 434-per-cent. reserve, etc. 11,141,042 
Showing on their own valuation of the 
market value of their assets a shrinkage of 
$165,847 in their surplus, notwithstand- 
ing the immense new business they claim 
to have done in 1879 and the increase in 
their assets, they having now over a 44-per- 
cent. reserve liabilities only a surplus of 
14.4, and overa 4-per-cent. reserve of only 
65.8surplus. If their assets were revalued 
by unbiased outside parties and marked 
down to their real present market cash 
value, I wonder how much surplus they 
would then show. I fear very little over 
the 4-per-cent. reserve which Massachusetts 
and Connecticut insurance laws require. 
Dividends paid in year 1879................ $3,427,479 00 
Against dividends paid in year 1878....... 3,555,462 00 
The dividends paid in 1879 being only 27.1 
of the premium income. 


In mortgages they held January, 1880. . .$54,895,154 00 

In mortgages they held January, 1879... 57,368,331 00 
(Showing a decrease in mortgages.) 

In real estate they held January, 1890... 7,811,805 00 
Against real estate they held January, 

WBMD. ..ccccccccccccccccessecvecesorcceseces « 6,819,051 00 


Showing the amount of their foreclosures 
in year 1879; a year, too, when values were 
improving and owners were trying to save 
property worth more than the mortgages 
from being sold under foreclosure. 

Bearing in mind that January 1st, 1879, 
they reported interest due and accrued 
$1,485,754, of which they report to the In- 
surance Commissioner of Pennsylvania that 
$724,501 is interest overdue, and in this 
advertised statement of theirs they report 
‘interest accrued January, 1880, $1,397,- 
061, of which at least half must be overdue, 
if they had to foreclose and buy in nearly 
$1,500,000 in 1879, how many more of 
their mortgages is it necessary to put 
through the same process, and with how 
much more Eastern real estate must they 
load themselves down with? Bearing in 
mind the attacks made by so many Mutual 
Life agents during the past year on the 
Connecticut Mutual for its investments, 
what must we outsiders think of the finan- 
cial wisdom of the pharisaical Mutual Life 
with its ‘‘ prime EasTERN investments”? 

In expenditures of management they re- 
port as paid in year 1879: 


Contingent guarantee account............ 902,908 00 
Taxes and assessmonts...... ........+.... 350,224 00 
BIIGUE, Fo 0<ieccecdbecencccodonsovesentencs 700,923 00 
$2,022,907 00 

January, 1879, they reported similar 
4. as paid in year 1878................ 1,626,729 00 
$306,268 00 


increase in expenses of management over 
year 1878, and their premium income in 
1878 was $13,092,719, against $12,687,831 
in 1879. So that, notwithstanding all their 
blow and brag, expensive advertising, and 
reduction of rates to entice new members 
with, and the issue, as they claim, of 12,210 





new policies, or risks, in year 1879, they 
sum all up by reporting as a result only 
$404,888 LESS premium income than in 
year 1878 and $396,268 MORE expenses of 
management. The grateful policyholders 
ought to vote the officers of that institution 
an increase of salary for this truly brilliant 


management. 
This item, money spent for ‘‘ contingent 


guarantee account,” is a new wrinkle of 
their peculiar bookkeeping. It made its 
first appearance in their statement of the 
business of the year 1877, and I noticed 
that the insurance commissioners saw 
through it and classed it as one of the ex- 
penses of management. It appears nowhere 
in any state report as a liability, as it would 
were it any special reserve fund. At any 
rate, it is paid out of the policyholders’ 
premiums and does not go into their pockets. 

Another queer item in this year’s state- 
ment is: they say, spent in year 1879 for 
“taxes and assessments, $350,224.26,” when 
in their report to the New York Insurance 
Department, January, 1879, is item: ‘‘ Paid 
in year 1878 for taxes, licenses, fines, and 
fees, $54,645.45.” Now, as the Company 
reports $404,888 LESS premium income 
on which to pay taxes, and only less than 
one-fourth more real estate, how can their 
expenditure for taxes be increased in one 
year from $54,000 to $350,000? — 

Queer, is it not? 

Frankly, did you ever see a report more 
badly fixed up (apparently) so as to throw 
dust in the eyes of the public? 

One word more and I am done. In 1879 
they report 8,615 policies terminated, 
against 8,595 in 1878, of which latter 6,306 
were surrendered and lapsed. Does this 
not show how popular the much advertised 
new blood and reduction in rates really 
was among their old members? 

Now, to sum up, what real ground has 
the officers of the Mutual Life, after com- 
paring, as I have, their two reports of their 
1878 and 1879 business, to promise, as they 
do, a larger dividend this year to their old 
members than they paid them in 1878? 
And does not their new statement, analyzed, 
prove conclusively that, at least, the Mu- 
tual Life cannot afford to reduce its rates, 
as they run the risk at any time of having 
some unfriendly insurance commissioner 
order a revaluation of their assets, which 
will not be concluded, like the last one, in 
1877, in ten days, and which may shrink 
down some of the big figures upon which 
they estimate their surplus. 

Another thought. The surplus now 
claimed by the Mutual Life over a 4-per- 
cent, reserve is only $4,529,373.17, while 
they have $7,811,805.18 in real estate and 
$1,897,061.07 in interest overdue and 
accrued—both large items of their assets 
in practically dead investments; for their 
reports for several years past do not show 
that their real estate as a body earns in 
rents more than enough to pay taxes and 
repairs. Thus $9,208,866.25 of their assets 
are practically non-income-producing, leav- 
ing only $79,254,128.56 of income-produc- 
ing assets, of which $2,363,337.28 is cash in 
bank and trust companies, drawing but 
small interest and running the daily risk of 
being lost by the possible bankruptcy of 
these banks and trust companies—private 
corporations; as on a 4-per-cent. reserve 
their liabilities are $83,933,621.64, on $83,- 
210,134 of which they must net each year 
4-per-cent. interest income, or else they are 
not complying with the requirements of a 
4-per-cent. reserve. 

Now, as by the present laws of New York 
State legal interest is only 6 per cent. and 
it is not safe for insurance companies to 
take usury, and as the United States and 
all other first-class state and city bonds have 
been or are being refunded in 4-per-cent. 
loans, and as all future loans upon mort- 
gages and the present loans as they mature 
in New York State will have to be placed 
at 6 per cent., how can a company, re- 
quired to have $83,210,134 of good assets, 
NETTING each day of each year at least 4-per- 
cent. interest and having only $79,254, 128. - 
56 (of which over two and a quarter mil- 
lions are in bank and trust companies) earn- 
ing a net income—how under heavens 
can such a company afford to reduce its 

income and power to fill up any future de- 
ficiency? 

Is it not, as clear as that 2 and 2 make 4, 
and not 5, that the Mutual Life, ofall com- 


THE INDEPENDENT, 








panies, with their immense maturing liabil- 
ities, cannot afford the very dangerous ex- 
periment of reducing their rates, ag they 
have done? Their reports show clearly 
(counting the vast cost of the rebates and 
the very heavy increase of their expenses 
of management) that their ‘‘new blood” 
does not pay. They issued in 1878 8,870 
new policies, and had 8,595 terminated, 
principally by surrender and lapse, and in 
1879 issue 12,210 new risks and cancel 
8,615. Now, sickly risks do not surrender 
or lapse their policies, and all this new 
blood, procured at such a vast expense of 
money, is paying a very low premium. 

It is singular that each company that has 
tried this low participating premium has 
lost money by it. The Union Mutual tried 
it, in 1870, and only found an increased ex- 
penditure to get their new business and a 
very much diminished profit thereon; so 
much so that they had to pass their div- 
idend on the low-rate policies in 1872 and 
1873. The Charter Oak tried the same ex- 
periment, about the same time, with even 
worse results, for it was one of the causes 
of their partial bankruptcy. And is there 
anything in this last report of the Mutual 
Life to show that they can with safety 
try the same dangerous experiment, espe- 
cially at this time of abundant money and 
low rates of interest? 


Yours, respectfully, QUAKER. 





OBITUARY. 


Mr. Henry A. Howe, president of the 
Niagara Fire Insurance Company, of this 
city, died on Monday of last week, at his 
residence in Orange, New Jersey. He was 
born in Killingly, Conn., in September, 
1816; but his parents soon after removed 
to Providence, R. I., where his father soon 
engaged in extensive business. Young 
Howe at an early age exhibited remarkable 
business talents, and before coming to New 
York held a responsible position at Putnam, 
with his uncle, Smith Wilkinson, at that 
time a leading cotton manufacturer and 
merchant in that town. At the age of 
twenty he came to New York, and entered 
as clerk in the mercantile firm of Rolbrook 
& Nelson. This firm at the time and for 
many years after, was one of the leading 
houses in the dry goods trade. Mr. Howe 
remained with the firm several years, dur- 
ing which time he developed remarkably 
as a business man, made a large number of 
personal friends, was rapidly advanced in 
his position, and finally became the chief 
salesman and confidential man of the house. 
He was a beautiful penman and expert in 
bookkeeping, a rapid and very intelligent 
correspondent, and a remarkably good 
judge of merchandise. After becoming 
thoroughly acquainted with the business, 
he withdrew from the house, and organized 
the firm of Shepard & Howe, which con- 
tinued in active and successful business 
many years, when the firm was dissolved. 
Mr. Howe then became a partner in the 
firm of Hunt, Tillinghast & Company, 
which proved to be a profitable connection. 
In 1871 Mr. Howe, yet in his prime—an 
active, healthy business man—was invited 
to take the position of president of the 
Niagara Fire Insurance Company, of this 
city. Heaccepted the invitation, and filled 
the position with honor up to the time of 
his death. Mr. Howe had not been well 
for a year past or more. We saw him in 
Washington, twelve months ago, pale and 
feeble, on his way South, hoping to be bene- 
fited; and he was so, to some extent 
For many years Mr. Howe was a trus- 
tee and one of the principal supporters 
of the South Presbyterian Church in 
Brooklyn, holding these relations during 
nearly the whole of the pastorate of the 
Rev. Dr. Spear. At Orange, where he has 
lived for more than twenty years, he held the 
office of president of the board of trustees 
of the Presbyterian church in that town 
and wasa very useful member. He was 
actively engaged in the projection and 
erection of the new Music Hall in that 
place, now nearly completed. For many 
years ‘Mr. Howe was one of the active 
directors of the National Bank of the 
Republic, in this city, where he was greatly 
respected for his sound judgment and other 
business qualifications. We have known 
Mr. Howe personally, have watched his 
career with deep interest ever since his 









regarded him as a mode] business man and 

an earnest Christian gentleman. He 

leaves a wife, two sons, and one daughter. 

— eldest son is engaged in business in 
apan. 


DOES INSURANCE INSURE? 


WI_xkEsBaRRE, Pa., Feb. 14th, 1880. 
Eprtor oF THe INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir :—The article entitled ‘‘ Does in- 
surance insure?” in this week’sissue, it strikes 
me, needs some answer or explanation, as 
such information from such a source as 
Tue INDEPENDENT would naturally cause 
more mistrust toward insurance compapies 
than a little—yes, far more than by the 
action of any fair company in following out 
the conditions of its contract or policy. 
We will endeavor to show that any or 
every insurance policy issued by any 
company of standing or prominence 
does state, as .plainly as the English 
language can express it, just what it means 
or intends—especially distinct in the two 
cases cited in said article; and if the charge 
against the companies of being loose, one- 
sided, and unbusinesslike is based upon the 
two cases mentioned, I should like the 
privilege of trying to convince the writer 
of said article that the contracts or policies 
were, in plainness and clear English, all 
that could be desired, and that the trouble 
of the hardware merchant, as well as the 
other case at Easton, was in part due to 
causes entirely natural and beyond the con- 
trol of either party to the contracts. 

We will say, for the sake of argument, 
that the policies in the case of the mer- 
chant were written for three-fourths of the 
value of the building, and after they had 
been in force say six months a fire occurs 
and the property is all destroyed. But in 
the meantime the price of building materi- 
al and of labor has gone down—fallen say 
20 or 80 per cent. Well, the adjusters 
arrive to settle the loss, the policies stat- 
ing in plain English that the companies are 
liable for the amount of loss up to the face 
of the policy (and not for the face of the 
policy whether it be lost or no); so the mer- 
chant chooses for his part a competent 
builder, perhaps the same that built the 
building in question, and the adjuster 
also chooses a builder to represent the in- 
terest of the insurance companies. These 
two disinterested men then are placed 
under oath to ascertain, in detail as minute 
as though they were expected to rebuild 
the building, the cost, at present prices of 
material and labor, of replacing the build- 
ing; and now, if these men find that the 
building at present prices can be erected 
for a less amount than the face of the 
policies, is it reasonable to suppose that the 
companies are going to pay the assured more 
money than he lost, when the con- 
tract between companies and assured 
plainly states that the assured is to 
be made good his loss only, not ex- 
ceeding the face of the policies? And now 
we will state the case in the opposite way. 
We will say that the value of material and 
labor for building increased, instead of 
diminished—say the 20 or 30 per cent. 
Then how would the merchant come out? 
Then he would not have had enough insur- 
ance. Would the intelligent insurance agent 
then have been at fault for not having gone 
to the merchant ard told him that he did 
not know his own business or the value of 
his own property (even though he had been 
smart enough to accumulate enough to 
purchase same), and that he should allow 
said agent to place more insurance thereon. 
And now, with a few words in regard to 
the Zaston affair, I will close. 

Pardee Hall was burned, as stated, and 
the amount of insurance thereon was 
$120,000, as stated, and the amount paid 
by the companies was $100,800. I believe 


correct. I knew the amount at the time. 
Said amount was arrived at by competent 
builders, and was entirely satisfactory’ to 
the trustees, if not to Easton—the latter, 
fortunately, having nothing to say in the 
matter. nd now, what may seem more 
strange, when trustees asked for bids to 
rebuild, they had offers to do the work for 
from $10,000 to $20,000 less than the 
amount paid them by the insurance com- 
panies, and finally appointed a building 
committee to superintend the rebuildin? of 
same, thereby ans an ie there may 
have been in it for the bidder. 

The trustees, also, in answer to the article 
quoted,/saw fit to state to the public in an 
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satisfied with the manner in which they 
had been treated by the insurance men 

And now, if you will be kind enough to 
give this article as prominent a showing 4s 
the one it attempts to.answer, you will, 
perhaps, do the public a favor, as it seems 
that it is they, more than the insurance 
companies, that want to stop doing business 
in such a loose and thoughtless way, if 
there is any such fault to be complained of 

Respectfully yours, etc., 

Wm. B. Dow 


POLICIES NOT FILED. 


Many parties who hold policies in dead 
life insurance companies have carelessly 
neglected to file the same with the receiver, 
in order to get adividend. The following 
correspondence wil] interest all such per 
sons: 

To the Judges of york Ouy Court of the State 
of New agg New York Cit 

Honored Sirs :—1 beg to call to the especial 
attention of one of your number, who has up- 
der his jurisdiction the affairs of the Conti- 
nental Life Insurance Company, of New York, 
now in the hands of Hon. Jno. P. O'Neill, as 
receiver, to the fact that many of the policy- 
holders in said Company, whose contracts 
were inforce atthe time of failure, are and 
have been debarred from participation in the 
distribution of the assets, because they have 
not filed their policies with the receiver ; but, 
instead, gave notice of holding such policies, 
and that they were in force at time of failure 
of Company, and such fact admitted by the 
receiver. 

Having substantially complied with the re 
quirements of the court, are they not entitled 
to participate? The argument of the re- 
ceiver is that perties in New York, policy 
holders, are desirous of shutting out as many 
as possible to increase their own values, 

re not those whose policies were in forc: 
at ‘time of failure entitled to participate, an 
ought they not to be dealt with fairly without 
being compelled to furnish evidence which 
the receiver has on his books and admits? 
Yours truly, . 
State or New York, 








SuPREME Court C HAMBERS, 
Kinaston, N. Y., Dee 81st, 1879. 

My Dear Sir :—I intend that all persons en- 
titled to share shall share in the assets of any 
defunct insurance company. 

Where parties have omitted to present claims 
in the manner and at the time required by any 
order, I have let them in and allowed them to 
prove their claims. I will do so in your cases, 
upon a popes application. 

Mesers. Wingate & Cullen, of New York 
City, are the counsel for Mr. O'Neill, receiver 
Continental Life Insurance, and you had 
better correspond with them. Their address 
{a Kvening Post Building, Broadw ay, New 


York City, N. Y. Respectfully, 
T. R. We STBROOK. 
T wen ity- first 
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Eastern paper that they were entirely | SYRRENDER VALUES IN MUTUAL , 1850 . 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Mx. Grorar W. Drivon, in Jan’y, 1880, 
wrote to the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of New York, for the surrender 
value of his policy in that Company for 
$5,000, and received an offer for it of 
$70.28. Dissatisfied with the apparent 
smallness of the sum offered, several letters 
were interchanged upon the subject, of 
rather an acidulated flavor; and, finally, Mr. 
Dillon applied to Elizur Wright and re- 
quested him to value his policy. 

Professor Wright imparted the gratifying 
intelligence to Mr. Dillon that his policy 
was worth $277.10. And now, as to the 
subsequent proceedings, let us hear Mr. 
Dillon in his own forcible words: 

‘*Then I wrote again to the Company, 
and told them what Elizur Wright said my 


policy was worth; and the —— pirates 
wrote back and advised me to sel] it to 
Wright!” 


It is possible that, whatever Mr. Dil- 
lon may think of the liberality of the 
Company, he may, in his cooler moments, 
be inclined to admit that the wit of the 
young gentleman in the actuary’s depart- 
ment who composed that tart reply entitles 
him to an increase of salary from the mu- 
nificent corporation he serves. 

Having made inquiry into the facts of 

this case, we learn that thesum offered Mr. 
Dillon was the regular rate which prevailed 
at the time the offer was made, under the 
unjust and inequitable rule by ‘which out- 
going members of the Company were then 
treated. But we are glad to find that the 
recommendation of the Committee of the 
Board of which Governor Rice was chair- 
man, that the Insurance Committee should 
revise the scale of surrender values and 
adopt a more liberal one, has borne, at least, 
partial fruit. Under a recomputation of 
the figures made in obedience to that ‘‘ rec- 
ommendation,’’ which was, in fact, a re- 
quirement, Mr. Dillon is now entitled to 
receive $110.05, instead of $70.28. This is 
good as far asit goes; but we believe the 
surrender values could be still more in 
creased, without injury to the Company 
and to the benefit of the insured. It is 
something to know, however, that the offi- 
cers have not endeavored to wriggle out of 
the ‘‘ recommendation” of the Committee, 
_| without resorting to ) any new subterfuge. 


An) mnnual St atement 


NORTH WESTERN 


Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


INCOME. 
miom neehenneounne one pactedeccanoneccqueegnaeghesons O77 
For fe covet end rents. ROCDEDDCRRNEOSS One bbe bees or 0s esEeeremengenneesegoedeéesgoes 1,817,567 18 
as Sees crakccsdhnds daweuedendinervonns — . $3,178,545 16 
DISBURSEMENTS. eee 
IR: cnascocccencdupnsdetes>stcrsbsteterenesensso@oesonces 19,825 16 
I io ass sz sz sacar akaaimorsupadunchoameceenunmend au i008 bs 
Surrendered and lapsed po eles 310,777 90 
Dividends to polleyholders 792,188 60 
qoted ab payments to policy holders $2,663,745 69 
20,727 58 
Commissions, agentes’ expenses, and salaries... ccc ccc ucccuucueee 188,780 27 
Expen 223,410 32 
Total Disbursements. . $3,105,663 81 
ASSETS. a ec 
Frente ‘on bond and mentgage asia $10,308,084 68 
om motes ; . 2,154,211 21 
United Sti ates bonds, market ¥ alue. $1,781,605 00 . ouies 
Missouri (6s) 51,510 00 
Other securities, 190,020 19 1,918,525 19 
Cagh on band and in nen. csceceeee 1,006,822 76 
ccrued interest and rent 538,948 60 
iger accounts and bills receivable 41,805 08 
Office furniture...... steers 7,500 00 
*Deferred premiums .......... : sie eeehetinn deh AmbeennenneNt 144,176 25 
pba 9p remiums on polictes not reported... caniesnannaens 19,396 55 
*Unpald renewal premiums, prive!pally December collections 19,684 1s 


Total Assets.... 


Losses and claims una ijusted.. 
yaw pm paid in advance eRe hsicxan 
Tued commissions (« stimated) 


Total Liabilities................... 


Surplus over 4-per-cent. Reserve 


* Twenty-five per cent. deducted. 











saiutineteaiaskeeutenee $18,002,142 35 








$217,282 90 
4.959 60 
8,000 00 
7,000 00 
14,726, 880 00 
o cocccccecrepecceccoccoccscns ce $14,973,983 49 
. + «+ $3,028,158 86 


OFFICERS: 


H. L. PALMER, President. 
EMORY McCLINTOCK, Actu 
L. McKNIGHT, M.D., Medical 


rector. 


MATTHEW KEENAN, Vice-President. 
WILLARD MERRILL, Secretary. 
J. W. SKINNER, Assistant Secretary. 


OFFICE IN NEW, YORK, 


160 FULTON STREET, CORNER BROADWAY. 


MUNSELL AND CORBIN, General Agents. 
J. 8. GAFFNEY, Superintendent Eastern Department. 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society, 


120 ence New York. 


Total Assets, - A, 1678, — 41 7% 


Undivided Surplins....... 87,515,407 75 


$26,702 541 ; 
more than FIVE MISLION DOLLARS over the 


New Business, an increase of 


previous year. 


Policies Incontestible after 
three years. 


On ordinary policies a liberal surrender 
value is given In paid-up insurance, in ease of 
forfeiture. 


Contract clearly and con- 
cisely expressed. No tech- 
nical conditions. 


The year closed without a single disputed 
death claim on the records. All just elaims 


paid promptly and in full. 


Cash Returns on Tontine Policies. 


The two following cases will serve as illus- 
trations of settlements now being made by the 
Society: 

Policy No. 43,563. 
Issued May 25th, 1869. 
On the Life of F L———, of Farm- 

ington, Conn. 

Amount of policy............++ «+++. $10,000 00 
Annual premigm...........ses.e05. 
Total premiums paid during 11 years. 5,504 60 
The policyholder, having decided to 
terminate the contract at the 
end of its Tontine period, draws 
WON iceccusceescnsenqcvcsscese 





6,455 80 
having had $10,000 of assuranee 
for eleyen years. 
Policy No. 50,526. 
Issued January 8th, 1870. 











On the Life of A G Cc , of 
New York. 
Mensunt OF BONG. cccciicccccecsccd $10,000 00 
po re ae 543 10 
The total premiums during the en- 
tire period (10 years)............ $5,481 00 


On the 8th day of January, 1880, the policy- 
holder had the privilege of terminating the 
withdrawing $4,960 cash, or 
taking a paid-up policy for $7,870. He de- 
cided, however, to continue the assurance, 
and his premium for 1881, leas the annual divi 
dend, will be under $150. 


1829. Charter r Perpetusi. 1880, 


FRANKLIN FIRE 
Insurance Comp’y of Philadelphia. 


D dadcagecnachscehdbesstonscnsaboad $400,000 00 
1,543,905 SJ 
50.075 14 
968,546 20 
Total Realized Assets (Jan 1, 1880)...$3,262,627 46 


EZRA T. CRESSON, ALFRED G. BAKER, 
Secretary. Presid 


contract and 


Unpaid Lorses and Dividends....... 
Wet GUT PIUS 0. cc ccccccccccenesocogete 








[February 26, 1880, 


Life Insurance Co., 
OF VEW YORK. 


Annual F al Report. 


Net Assets from December 
Bist, 1878........ oc $9,709,175 83 


BUSINESS OF 1879. 
Premiums received. $993,671 80 





Interest received... 554,596 30 
Rents, deferred pre- 
miums, ete....,.. 843,054 84 1,891,322 04 
$11,600,498 77 
DISBU RSEMENTS. . 
Paid claims, ma- 
tured endow- 
ments, and annu- 
ee $817,681 37 
Paid dividends and 
returned pre- 
EE 475,920 42 
Paid salaries, office 
real estate, an ' 
other expenses... 131,810 14 
Paid agency, taxes, 
examiner’s fees, 
commission, and 
advertising....... 125,930 82 $1,551,342 25 
IN, cs iatcditinedead $10,049,156 52 
ASSETS. 
Cash on hand and in bank...... $37,810 74 
Bonds and mortgages........... 3,836,004 26 
Loans on policies in force....... 1,588,497 88 
United States and New York 
State stocks......-..ssseee-e- 1,336,670 19 
Real estate at cost.............-- 1,250,418 69 
Premiums deferred and in 
course of collection and 
transmission. . 126,722 46 
Temporary loans on stocks and 
DL, ccnpniesneeenanee saedicad 1,696,465 14 
Interest due and accrued, and 
all other property............- 176,477 16 
$10,049,156 52 
Adjusted claims due 
after Ist Jan., 1880 $249,476 00 
Reported claims, 
awaiting proof, 
Mo aaanneaceees 110,263 89 
Dividends unpaid 
and all other lia- 
WENT... v0 ceccecces 80,496 03 
Reserve on existing 
policies, calcula- 
sag = at” « 759,260 00 
k standa . 7,759, 
York 6 Des csc creed $8,199,495 92 
Surplus by above rule..... 1,849,660 60 
$10,049,156 52 ; 
DIRECTORS. 
EDWARD 


ScHELI 
C. NorRwoop, 
Joun W. Hunter, 


QD Brown, 8S. R. COMSTOCK, 
EDWARD Halen, c. Y. W 
W. J. VALE Joun D. Russ, 
pusnoss C. KINGSLAND, Jnr., P. es ZaNDT pe Lem, 
JouN S. HARRIS, 
Wo. A. SEAVER, Jaco Marve von, Phila‘phia. 
Epmcunp COFFIN, TURNER, Boston, 
Joun T. Y, Sewan ty - 3 
JAMES STOKES, JR., Jonn H. Watson, 
E. A. WALTON, Jas. E. YEATMAN, St. Louis, 
Ou G. W K. Mastow, San Fran’co, 


ALBRIDGE, N. 
Geo. W. QUINTARD, ABRAM Dv Bors, 
Leow Bion, Galveston. 


HENRY STOKES, President. 
Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President. 


Jj. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 
S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


H. Y. WEMPLE 
H. B: STOKES. ” | Assletant Seoretartes. 


1825. — 1880. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 





Cash Capital...............- $400,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia- 

SEE. npnigrevenndo dite ,038 88 

RRREE. < cccabevesdeveeseesens 807,073 23 

; ee 112 11 

JOHN DEYEREA X, President. 


wM. &, ong 2 HS (ah Ase’t Sec. 





For New Terms we 
1880 see page 29. 





ident. 
1880. 


STATEMENT 


1880. 


OF THE 


German American Insurance Company, 


OF NEW YORK, January ist, 1880. 
CASH CAPITAL, ONE MILLION DOLLARS IN UNITED STATES BONDS... 





EMIL OELBERMANN, President. 





Reserve for Reinsurance...... Cecscccccccccece 
All other Liabilities..............c0.c45 cesses 
Surplus as Policyholders............ 
CUSED SUG GE... .cccceccase epccqueecat> 


JOHN W. MURRAY, Vice-President. 


a 


82,619,368 64 


PPrrrrrrrrrrtt iii rr 


OFFICE, 113 and 115 BROADWAY. . 


JAMES A. SILVEY, Secretazp 








February 26, 1880.) 


OF THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


Life Insurance Co., 
NEWARK, N. 


J. 


LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


Statement, January list, 1880. 


Premiums received in 1879............... $3,708,704 07 









Interest received im 1879..........s0..0+++ 1,916,253 28 
$5,700,057 35 
Balance, Jan. Ist, 1879............0..++ $32,536,002 36 
$38,246,649 70 
Expenditures in 1879. 
I, ciacidpaninendensesncines $2,045,344 05 
Endowments 7“ eee ° 588,247 04 
Surrendered policies.......... 795.090 99 
Dividends or y= 1,417,278 21 
(Paid pol Mcyholders, & $4. 1343.00. 08) 
mee including taxes.............. oo 551.494 08 
Premiums on bonds purchased.... ...... 87,681 13 
Profit and loss, including ey on 
foreclosure 8Ale6...........ceceseeeecees 


33 
lRElE 
azi2 


€38,246,649 70 
Assets, Jan. ist, 1880. 
h on hand and fm bank................. S782,792 
Gnited States bonds, par..:..........-.-+. 7,016,590 00 
State, Cer. and County bonds, par...... 8,609,027 


ty bonds, 
First morteage bonds. N’k ant NY. Y. R. 
R. (full I-sne £600,000). guaranteed... .. 
rt mortgage bonds Pemberto” and N, 
Y. B. R.. CS 77 by United Com- 
panics New eerene aaeohneneseotn I estata 8.700.283 8 
nds and mortgages on real esta’ 
estate, Company's office bullding, 
niseindabveniibnan Heteenniuensions 297,182 85 
Real eatate taken omforeclosure, New 


York anf New Jerney...........-ccccese 99B.952 40 
Premium loans on poticies im force...... 4,398.843 82 
Balance due from agents.................. 28,864 

$82,784,307 70 
Interest due and accrued... §808,004 26 
Premiums due in Decem- 
ber and deferred pre- 
BAIMMIS...cccccce cocccvccses 215.998 17 
———__ 1,019,958 48 
Total........ eaccoccesececosesecossostcess $33,804,2 804, 261 18 18 


Market Value of United States and ether 
Bonds above Par, $1,507,365.54. 


Liabilities (as stated by 
the mathematician), re 
serve cae, Se cent., 
Mass. * $30,570,221 00 

Policy Seams fn proeess 





of adjustment..... 647.891 00 
Dividends due............. 200, 138,08 
Estimated expenses on un 
premiums, 10 per 
Ene 21,505 we 
Prergzims paid in ad 
wbebedecoscotocseues 9,492 
_ ——$31,448,746 03 


Surplus as regards policyholders........ 355,5 16 10 
ee on 1879 premiums payable in #3 > 





Unapportioned surplus 


By the N. Y. standard of reserve (par value of 
assets) the surplus as regards policyholders is $4,506,- 
168.10. 

Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1880, 42,286. 

Insuring $117,720,246.00. 





DIRECTORS. 


LEWIS C. GROVER, 

J. B. PEARSON, 

B. C. MILLER, 

AMZI DODD, 
THEODORE MACKNET, 
WILLIAM CLARK, 


HENRY McFARLAN, 
JOSEPH A. HALSEY, 

E. A. STRONG, 

0. L. BALDWIN, 

F. T. FRELINGHUYSEN, 
EDWARD H. WRIGHT. 


L. SPENCER GOBLE, State Agent, 


Seuthern New York and Northern New 
Jersey, 


No. 137 Broadway, New York. 


Connecticut General Life lnsurance Company, 
Receipts for the year 1879, , $231,361 72 


oP Poll olders.... $155,204 47 
Allot eaodbeumattite, 68,201 46 








__ $223, 223,405 05 93 
GROSS ASSETS, January 1st, 1880...$1,391 ,642 38 3s 
LIABILITIES. 
$20,150 00 
... 6,989 00 


~- 39,736 02 
——— 81,103,766 80 
= te Policyholders by Mass. 





Standard. ......... $287,87 
earplus to pol oyholdérs by New 5&6 
SE icsieraiocktarkoocans 556 58 
Over and above Surplus due, by ses, 

donmest Pelcige of 
iowment Po +. ° 

Net gain In Surplus for the year 81.486 96 

in cttkcaimanncntbediadaesmaatntan 16,000 00 


T. W. RUSSELL, President. 
F. V. HUDSON, Secretary. 





For New Terms for 
1880 see page 29, 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


85th Annual Statement Thirty-fourth Annual Statement oemen apexes Twenty-ninth Annual Statement 


Connecticut Mutual Lif 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Net Assets, January Ist, 1879.......... «+ $46,225,182 44 
RECEIVED IN 1870: 


For premiums.......... $5,750,441 67 


For interest and rents. 3,208,848 99 
———————_ 5,954,200 66 


655,178,473 10 


DISBURSED IN 1879. 


To POLICYHOLDEBS : 


For claims by 
death and 
matured en- 
dowments.. .§3,745,265 64 
Surplus re- 
turned to 
policyhold- 


TOTAL TO POLICYHOLDERS. ..§7,136.986 39 
EXPENSES : 
Commissions 
to agents.... 
Salaries of of- 
cers, clerks, 
and all oth- 
ersemployed 
on salary.... 
Medical ex- 
aminers’ ° 
fees.. 12,544 95 
Printing, sta 
tionery, ad 
vertising. 
postage, ex- 
change, etc.. 
Profit and loss. 


$308,145 69 


07,574 20 


BaLance Net Assets, Dec. Sist, 1879... ..§47,116,244 37 





SCHEDULE OF ASSETS: 


Loans upon real estate, first lien........ $22,217,408 37 
Loans upon stocks and bonds............ 27,953 28 
Premium notes on Policies in force..... 4,109,717 @1 


Cost of real estate owned by the Com'p 11,080,479 47 
4,620,683 14 


Cost of United States registered bonds. 


ADD: 
Interest due and accrued... $1,453,488 58 
16,779 06 


166,062 88 

Net premiums in course of 
collection........ NonE.... 

Net deferred quarterly and 


semi-annual premiums... 80,839 68 





Gross AseETs, Dec. Sist, 1879.......... 048,702,834 48 





JACOB L. GREENE, President. 


JOHN M. TAYLOR, Secretary. 
}D. He WELLS, Asa’ Seoretary. 








ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Your, January 24th, 1890. 


The Trustees, in to the Charter af the Com- 
pany, submit t owing Rete ys 
affairs on the 3lst of A 
Premiums received on Marine 
from ist January, 187¥,to Sist De 








cember, 187 ........ aaa ¥ oa'isk $3,600,006 55 
Premiums on Hicies not marked om ist 

GE > ME Pancccesceccocsceceseesesecs 1,671,961 91 
Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... $5.31 048 0 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 

Risks; or © u Fire disconnected 

ht Marine 

ums marked off from 1st omayn 

et te to 3lst December, 187........... 3,875,101 26 
Losses paid during the same period... «. $1,524,331 04 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses $8.0,'36 77 


The Company has the following Assets, 
vis. : 


nr ty aes Shak Se enema 
Loans scoured ty Stocks and otherwise. o ear tos Ob 
Real Estate and Claims due the Com- 





pany, es ~~ ic tditokeeen bine s £00,000 00 
Premium Notes an id Bills Receivable..... 1,522: 826 85 
GP oe cthedecsoncoesees cvccsssves 231,455 16 

Total Amount of Assets............. $19,437,789 61 61 
Six per Cent. ‘est on the standing certificates 





of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives,on and ar J Tuesday, the third 
of February next. 

Fifty per Cent. of the PE AA 
iasue of 1876 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives,on and after 
Tuesday, the third of February next, from which date 
i on the t so redeemable will cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of payment 
and canceled to the extent paid. 

A dividend of Forty per Cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
Slst December, 187), for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fou th of May next, 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 



























































TRUSTEES. 
J. D. JONES HORACE GRAY, 
Cc LES DENNIS, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
W. H. H. MOORE, JOHN i 
i TIS, ALEXANDER V: BLAKR, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ROBT. B. MINTURN 
JAMES CHARI H. MA 
DAVID LANE. GEORGE W. LANE 
GORDON W. B AM, RT L. STUART, 
FDWIN D. MORGAN, JAMES G. DE FORESS. 
18, FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
oY CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
Bens AMIN H. FL Wil AM BRYCE, 
HO Ww. WI AM H. FOGG, 
WILLIAM ¥- pen, PETER V. KING. 
ROYAL PHELPS THOMAS B. CODDINGTON, 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, HORACE K. THURB: 
C. 4 HAND, . A. RAVEN 
Soitx D, HE’ WLETT, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
WI H. HENRY COLI INS, 


WEB IN 
CHARLES P. BURDETT tt, JOHN 1. RIKER. 


J.D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Prestdens, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President, 





A. A. RAVEN, Sd Vice-President, 
(FIRE) 
Insurance Company. 
Thies Ce y Aucts ite trust under the New 
York Safety Fund Law. 

Offices 100 Broadway, New York, 
‘ votinraea} Cer. Courtand Montague Streets 
Buildings, { and 106 Broadway, Brooklyn. 


—-o—- 
Groes Assets, January, 1880..63,478, 158 76 


Cash Capital......... secsceeee-ceees 1,000,000 OO 
Net Surplas....... eeecuesoesioesecece 1,040,319 38 
Reserve for Reinsurance of 

Outstanding Risks............ 1,132,418 32 
Reserve, representing other claims 

and undivided profita.............. 940,351 16 


INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


ited States Bonds at market vatns..08, o 
} aged pe mal ty — element bo 





Cash on hand Sho! 685 58 
worth 285,225 00 
1 673,600 00 
Esta 

and yn 677,500 00 

Premiums due—ynpaid and in course 
150, 2°98 58 
Interest and Rents accrued 2,130 60 


GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Secretary A. D. 
A. M. KIRBY, Secretary L. D. 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, General Agent. 
C. H. DUTCHER, Sec’y Brooklyn Department. 
FP. C. MOORE, Agency Manager. 


Provident Life and. Trust fnguy 








POLICYHOLDERS, INTELLIGIBLE, UN- 
TECHNICAL FORM OF POLICY. 


ACCOMMODATION TO 


Agents Wanted. Apply te Home Office. 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 








j OF NEW YORE. 








OF THE 


PHENTX MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Hartford, Conn., 
JANUARY Ist, 1880. 





Net Aesets, Jan. 1st, 1879..610,534,112 60 





RECEIVED IN 1878. 


For MMIUIMNS. .......- esses 054. 
Riterest and rents... 654,413 78 
$1,708,939 92 
$12,243,052 52 + 
DISBURSED IN 1879. 
TO POLICYHOLDERS. 
For claims by 
<oompond 485,675 10 
For matured en- 
dowments.... 190,568 00 00 & 
F vidends to —_ 
Welders ..........-- — 202,778 60 
For discounted endow. 
ments, surrendered an 
policies............ ___ 618,712 18 18 


01.401.713 87 
60,123 76 


caseeces 106,131 16 
For modioal examiners’ 
DL nuncstiieanietedasen 8,800 73 
a office expenses, print- 
ing, advertising, tage, 
sxchange, an and all other 
expend: nab anenegvees 01,864 89 
Balance of ee and loss 
i — cost 
of foreclosures........... 101,873 82 
——— $1, 767,607 72 


Balance net assets, Jan. 1st, 1880..$10,475.354 80 
SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 














first mo of real estate.. $5,970,656 95 
Loans secured sex iby eollsterals #0 88S 61 
: galas af 
- eee 22 
969,160 00 
171,905 00 
163.438 00 
520,590 81 
15,500 546 
$10,475,954 80 
ADD— 
Market value of stocks and 
bonds over Ccost.......... meee 00 
Interest accrued and an 58,601 24 
a in course of col- 
n90 cggpersecesgnecces 4,061 16 
Deferred fa ae and 45,000 48 
narter! 
’ — $233,792 88 
Gross assets, Jan. Ist, 1880........ $10,709,147 68 
LIABILITIES. . 
Reserve on cles in 
force four per cent. 
taterest Puan. cae P oe 
Claims by death outetand- on 
lc cisckioomasenensinneip 231.576 
Premiums paidin advance 68,117 
Loading on outstanding 
and def premiums. 9, 36 
Sos ge 60, 00 
ean ps reserv 
account pay other 
a 68,126 70 
—_—————$10,801 092 65 
Surplus at four per cent........... $408,055 03 
Surplus at four and one-half per cent. ....91,051,370 08 





AARON C. GOODMAN, President. 
JONATHAN B. BUNCE, Vice-Pres. 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Sec’y. 


NICKERBOCKE 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
239 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
‘Aissets, - ~- = $6,000,000 
Surplus, over - 750,000 


SAVINGS BANK POLICIES & SPECIALTY 


JOHN A. NICHOLS, President. 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, 





HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 
CHAS, M. HIBBARD, ‘ 
ALLAN P. NICHOLS, Cashier. 
JOHN B. POWELL, M of Agencies for New 
York | State. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
Nes. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Breadway 
cor. Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED (850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,874,947.01. 


4B Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Isoued. 
©.P. FRALEIGH, Seoretary mteneund igapmaenee 
GHo. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 
HE CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD 
Conr. 


ASSETS, 
$3,423,753.16 
SURPL 
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26 THE thd nro abeneria 





NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
OFFICE Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


JANUARY list, 1880. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1879 - - - $36,213,457 61 


$135,066 98 
$36,077,490 68 


Less deduction to cover decrease in value of U. 8. Bond« and other assets. . 





REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


POGMIINEER. ccc cecscccedsgnsocecesescescecceseesesiee $6,382,875 2 

Less deferred premiums, January Ist, 1879........... 370,859 O8%—$1,004,086 16 

Baberest GME TOMES... .cccccccccccccsece coescccnesees 2,330,875 Gs 

Less interest accrued, January Ist, 1S70.........0+++-- 306,225 98-—$2,033,650 00—$8,086,656 16 


$44,1 14,176 84 84 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $1,500,854 22 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversiovary addi- 
tions to same R 1,015,256 22 
Annuities, divide nde. and returned ‘premiums ¢ on p canceled policies. 2,236,379 97 
Taxes and reipsurances.... - 173,608 64 
Commissions, brokerages, agenc y expenses, and physicians’ fee es. 626,253 30 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc. 307,392 SL — $5,923,745 16 


$38,185,431 68 


ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received)... .. $1,961,701 48 

Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 
value $14,356,192 94)......... ; ceuakees 

SOR EL COLE TTT 

Bonds and mena, firs t : Sie on real estate (buildings thereon in- 
sured for $14,287,000 and the policies assigned to the company 
as additional cmieondl GOOUTTET). ccvccereesepererscescees - 15,318,278 98 

Temporery loans (sec ured by stocks, market ehtue $1,200,000). 850,000 00 

*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 


13,544,671 96 
4,974,573 68 





these policies amounts to $3,160,000). ........ 621,408 02 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, ron ab- 
sequent to January Ist, 1880 aT enepiirattens kaw ween vended 367,989 02 
*Premiums on exieting policies in course ‘of tranemiscion and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies, $330,000; included 
ES PTET ET TTT TT eer eer TTT | Fe em | es 211,625 23 
Agemts’ balances. ....... 6.6... cece cece ween ee eeepecceceee seer eeeeee 22,199 23 
Accrued interest on investments o January Ist, ee 317,989 11— $38,185,431 68 
# A detailed schedule of these lens will ace vlapany the usual annual 
report fled with the Insurance Department of the State of New 
York. 
Excess of market value of securities over Cost. ........-.-6e see eeeee 811,520 98 
CASH ASSETS, January Ist, 1880............s.-e0s ercece $38,996,952 66 
APPROPRIATSD 45 FOLLOWS: 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January lst, 1S°O............+4. $225,662 64 
Reported losses, awaiting PPOOL, CC... cr recccccccccecccccecoscece 213,271 31 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid................6-seeeeeeeees 32,780 98 


Reserved for reinsurauce on existing policies; participating insur- 
ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participating at 5 
per cent. Carlisle uet OOOMIUNTD . 0 cc sccercocccnescocseeccoseseses 34,016,840 82 
Reserved for coutingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
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STORM AND SHINE 


BY B. P. SHILLABER. 


ALL day the wind blew out from the east, 
Blew out from the east till the sun went 
down, 
And the rain with the waning day increased, 
Drenching the still old seaside town, 
Which sullenly lay 
That dripping day, 
Wearing, it seemed, a conscious frown. 





And every breast was filled with gloom, 
As the wind and rain went dashing by; 
There was for cheerfulness no room, 
With the draggled earth and the darkened 
sky. 
The voice was hushed 
As the tempest rushed, 
And drowned was cheer in heart and eye. 


The clamorous sea outpoured it« note, 
Rolling its waves on the sounding sand, 
And the hoarse refrain from its awful throat 
Made the warm blood in its channels stand, 
And song and book 
All charms forsook, 
As was heard its cadence, dread but grand, 


All throngh the hours of weary night 
Did wind and rain with might essay 
To put repose and peace to flight, 
’Neath the rocking roof, till break of day, 
When the wind went down, 
And the old sea town 
Took better guise in its garb of gray. 


The dawn awoke and the clouds dispersed, 
The smiling sun shone out again, 
And many a lip the tale rehearsed 
Of the terrors of the wind and rain, 
And hearts with fear 
Waited to hear 
The tidings of the dreadful main. 


Then the signal out from the station flew; 
There is a gallant bark in sight ! 
And the gale, that terror gave to you, 
Drove her more quickly through the night ; 
The urgent breeze 
O’er the yielding seas 
Brought the sailor sooner to home's delight 


Complain not if the east wind blow, 
Or whatsoever the wind may be; 
The winds are in His hands, we know— 
The ruler of the land and sea. 
Though you be sad, 
Some hearts are glad, 
Through whate’er darkness or mystery. 





THE HOUSE ON THE HILL. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE, 





‘““WeELL’?” said Aunt Bina, a volume of 
inquiry condensed into the rising inflection. 

‘* Well, John?” said pretty Milly, in tones 
softer but no whit less eager, and jumping 
up, as she spoke, to help her husband off 
with his coat. 

John let her assist him, let her hang the 
coat upon the peg and the hat over the 
coat, before uttering a wordin reply. Was 
there ever a John yet who did not takea 
certain pleasure in deferring the satisfac- 
tion of female curiosity? He gave Milly a 
little smile of thanks, drew a chair for 
himself close to her’s, held his hands to the 
blaze, rublied them, stretched his legs out 
comfortably. Then, taking Milly’s fingers 
into his browl palm, he stroked them gently, 
and, regarding the expectant faces with a 
twinkle in his eyes, said, leisurely: 

‘Well! There’s nothing to tell.” 

‘Nothing! And you gone all day!” 
cried Milly, aggrieved. While Aunt Sa- 
bina, adjusting her glasses with the air of 
one not to be trified with, looked steadily 
ut him and demanded: 

‘* What have you been a-lookin’ at, then? 
You ain’t spent the day doin’ uothin’, I 
reckon.” 

**Not exactly,” admitted John. ‘‘ Next 
thing toit, though. First, I drove up to Seth 
Dearborn’s, to see if his mother-in-law was 
going to give up her house, as Miss Pepper 
thought. But she ain’t; she’s going to keep 
right on as she is. Then Marius Mullet 
told me of a place two miles the other side 
of the West Farms; and I went to look after 


that.” 
ves Two miles the other side of the West 


Farms. Gi! debs. Why, we might as 
well go to Waterbury at once,” said Milly. 
‘Don't he. seared,” seid her husband, 
drily. ““Phet-atn’t to’betvad, either. "Tain't 
for sale at all. Marius was mistaken, as he 
pretey geyerally fs. ere isn’t anything 
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atalltobehad. I never saw such a town 
as this. Business thriving, and the village 
well off, and gas and water and everything 
handy; and not a house to be had for love 
or money, unless you build it yourself, The 
only chanee fora fellow who can’t build 
is that some one should die or move away. 
And nobody ever does move away and 
hardly anybody dies. I call it hard lines, 
if we’ve got to board all our days, or visit 
’round with you, Aunty, for want of any 
other place to go to. However, when I 
said ‘nothing,’ twasn’t quite the truth, 
either. Aunt Bina, who does that old 
house on top of West Hill belong to? That 
house back in the woods, you know.” 

‘‘That? Why, it’s all falling to pieces, 
John,” remarked his wife; while Aunt 
Sabina only answered with a grim ‘‘ Why?” 

‘‘Well, I was thinking, if it could be 
had for next to nothing, as I suppose it 
could, it might be worth while to take it 
and fix itup. I went out of the way to 
have a look at it@It is pretty tumble-down; 
but I judge the timbers are sound, and I 
guess the outside could be tinkered up to 
look decently enough. I made a rough 
calculation that with two hundred dollars 
and giving my own time it could be made 
weather-tight and comfortable. What do 
you think, Aunty?” 

‘‘T think you'd better get the idee out of 
your head jest as quick as you can.” 

“Why?” asked Tom, in his turn. 

** You ain’t the first person that has tried 
that experiment,” said Aunt Sabina. 
‘Fifteen years ago last November there 
was a man Who took that house. That 
was the last time it was occupied. I rec- 
ollect all about it. And I don’t want you 
and Milly to come out like that man and 
his wife did.” 

‘*Fifteen years{ Why the house must 
have been a pretty good house then. How 
did they ‘come out’? What do you mean? 

** Well, she had a spell of sickness on her 
nerves. She ain’t ever been good for much 
since, I’ve heard tell. And he hada run of 
fever. He got over his, though; and as 
soon as they could they moved away. 
They wouldn't even live so near the house 
as this, they said, so long as there was any 


other place to go to.’ 
“‘Why, what on earth—!” began hn, 


while Milly tightened her hold on his arm. 

“Tl tell you the hull story about it,” 
said Aunt Sabina, gratified by the effect 
which she had produced. ‘‘ You see that 
house is a pretty old one. Some folks do 
say that it was built the year that General 
Washington died. I don’t know about that 
but anyhow it’san old house. The Stanways 
owned it when I was a girl; but the 
old folks died, and the darters married 
out West, and the farm was let first to one 
and then to another. I don’t rightly re- 
member who they all were; but at last, 
after it had stood empty two years, some 
kind of a furriner took it. Folks used to 
meet him in the woods, gunnin’, with a 
couple of big spotty dogs—hounds I guess 
they were—and once in a while he would 
come ip to trade at the store; but nobody 
knew nothing about him or his family, if 
he’d got one. And he never said nothing 
about himself or asked anyone to call up to 
the house; but just did his tradin’ and went 
away. Isee him once. He was a queer- 
looking man, with black hair and a long 
black beard; and his clothes—they was 
kind of queer too. They didn’t look like 
American clothes a bit. I guess it was the 
second winter after he took the house that 
we had an awful spell of weather. It 
snowed and friz and blew and snowed again 
for most three months on a stretch, and the 
drifts got to be so deep that the farmers 
give up breaking roads, and didn’t go about 
any more thaa they were obleeged to; 
so it didn’t seem any way strange that 
the furriner wasn’t seen in town, and 
nobody mistrusted anything. Some boys 
who went off into the woods on snow-shoes, 
to look for a stray cow, just after the 
spell set in, come back sort of scared, and 
said they had heard the most awful howl- 
ing of dogs up to the house on the hill that 
ever was. But dogs are kind of noisy, 
you know; and nobody remarked par 
ticularly on tilat, either. When the spring 
come along, and the snow melted, folks did 
begin tothink that it was kind of queer that 
the furriner wasn’t seen round any more; 
but ‘twan't apyoue’s concern ia especial 
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and nobody took muchiaterest inchim. So- 
it went on till the first of May, and, except 
for just-saying toeach other that it was 
peculiar, nobody thought nothing about it. 

“Well, it was the first of May, or the 
second, I forget which. I remember it ‘all 
quite well,” said Aunt Sabina, pausing to 
draw a long breath, ‘‘for I was down to 
the post-office that day, and I see the boys 
myself. There was two of them—little 
fellows, not more than nine or ten—and the 
youngest looked scared to death. The 
other was scared too, but not so much. 
They had gone off into the woods after 
something (I don’t know what. Checker- 
berries, perhaps), and had come upon a 
dreadful thing in a swampy place. It was 
something like a man, they said; but he 
was dead. Folks thought they were fun- 
ning at first; but the boys held to their 
story, and at last two or three of the men 
at the store agreed to go and investigate 
the matter. They took the biggest boy to 
show ‘em the way. The little one was too 
seared, He didn’t ever want to go into the 
woods again, he said. 

‘Well, there in the swamp they found 
the furriner. He was dead, of course. 
They guessed that he must have shot him- 
self with his own gun, by an accident, for 
there was the gun beside him, blowed into 
two picces; but nobody knew. Only they 
saw that he had been dead a good while. 
The men came back to the village, to git 
more help; and then they all went up the 
hill together to the house. It looked dread- 
ful lonely-like, as if nobody had been there 
for months. The first thing they see was 
the skeletons of two dogs tied under a 
window at the sidé. Starved to death, poor 
erceturs! They was lying with their heads 
thrown back, as if they had died a-howling 
for help. It was a shocking sight; but 
there was worse inside the house.” 

Aunt Bina made a dramatic pause. 

‘Oh! go on,” gasped Milly, breathlessly. 
** What was it?” 

‘In a little bed-room off the kitchen 
they found a woman. She was dead too. 
She was lying in bed, with her hair all fall- 
ing over the pillow, and a bottle of physic 
and a spoon beside her on a little table, and 
a pitcher of water on the floor; and she was 
sort of reaching out of the bed after the 
water. I suppose the poor thing had just 
Jain there and pined away for want of help. 
Tt was under her window that the dogs was 
tied. I used to think,” continued Aunt 
Kina, with a shudder, ‘‘ how those dogs’ 
howls must have sounded to her, if she | 
lived long enough to hear ‘em, poor 
creetur! 

“* Well, thecoroner came, and they buried 
all on’em; and the selectmen advertised in 
the city papers, to see if they could find out 
anything about the furriner. But they 
couldn’t, and after a while the furnitoor 
was sold at a vendue, and what it fetched 
was given to the town poor. The house 
was cleaned and left open all summer: but 
nobody wanted to live in it, and nobody did 
live in it for more’n five years. At last the 
owner (one of the Stanway’s darters’ hus- 
bands I guess he was) wrote on to let the 
place for nothin’ to any person who would 
use it and take away the bad name it had 
got; for, you see, all sorts of stories had 
been raised against the house. Folks said 
that lights were seen there of nights and 
dogs were heard howling; and the boys 
wouldn’t drive their cows that side of the 
swamp, they were so afraid of the place.” 

Milly had grown pale and her lips 
trembled. 

‘‘Oh! John, you won’t think of taking 
it! Will you?” she said, in a pleading 
tone. 

**Don't bea goose!” was the reassuring 
answer. ‘‘Goon, Aunt Sabina.” 

** Well, it was just then that those folks ] 
was a-telling you of was thinking of vetting 
married. He was Mr. Thomas's hired man 
over tothe Farms; and his sweetheart, she’d 
been a-livin’ out up to Canaan for quite a 
spell. Both of ’em had saved little money, 
and when they heard of this house, with a 
barn and an orchard and three acres of 
medder-land a-goin’ for nothin’, it seemed 
to them a fine chance. He was a strong, 
hearty fellow and dida’y care a mite for 
ghosts; so he snapped at the offer, and no 
tified Ephraim Buell, who had the lettin’ of 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


to move in -@t Apne. Plenty of 
folks warned ; but he didn’t mind a 
word they said, Only he warned t':em, in re- 
turn, tot to say one Word to his gitl. “He 
didn’t want silly notions put into her head, 
he told ‘em. So they got married and 
moved in; and the weman—she didn’t know 
nothin’ at all about the house, except that 
it was a lonesome place and the neighbors 
didn’t like it, and that that was the reason 
it went for nothin’. Not a soul said a 
word to. her about the furriner or the dead 
woman; and that nade what happened all 
the curiouser. : 

‘They moved in one bright June morning. 
The apple trees was all in blossom; the sun 
shone; the house had been scrubbed up 
clean; and it looked a likely place enough. 
The man and his wife was beth mightily 
tickled with it. They took a room up- 
stairs for sleeping, and the little room off 
the kitchen, where the woman was found,” 
you know, they settled on for a store- 
closet. It was aceideptal, for she didn’t 
inistrust anything about the matter, as I 
said. He put upa shelf for her, aad she 
set her butter and milk and groceries there, 
and her flour-bucket and sugar.pail. All 
day long they was busy fixing up and set- 
ting the house. By night things wa, 
pretty well in order; and they was so tired 
that they wentto-bed early and fell asleep 
to once. 

** Just before midnight the woman woke 
up, atid as quick as winkin’ it flashed into 
her head that perhaps she hadu't recollect- 

ed to put the cover on a crock of Jard 
which she had set in the room below. She 
knew that there’s always plenty of mice in 
old houses, aud it made her uneasy; so, 
without saying a word to her husband, she 
just got up softly and went down-stairs to 
see. It was full moon, and the windows 
hadn't no shutters, so there was plenty of 
light to see by, without carrying a candle. 

She made her way across the kitchen and 
opened the store-eloset door, and then she 
stood stock still and didn’t move a step 
further, for she was too surprised. The 
shelf was gone, and al! the crocks and pails 
and parcels of groceries; and instead of ’em, 
she saw a bedstead, and a woman in it, 
sitting up, with her hair falling all about 
her shoulders. Her eyes were shinin’ with 
fever and she fixed ’em right on the wo- 
man’s, and made a motion to reach a pitcher 
of water on the floor down by the bed. 

“Tt was all so uatural looking and she 
was so took by surprise that for « minute 
the woman at the door forgot, and just 
thought of reaching the pitcher, to help the 
other; but as the thought crossed her mind 
the clock in the kitchen began striking 
twelve, and with the first stroke came a 
long, wild bay from under the window, the 
baying of a hound—a dreadful noise; and 
with that it all came over the man’s wife 
that it wasn’t real, and she gave a terrible 
scream and just fell flat on the floor in a fit. 

‘“‘Next morning she and her husband 
packed up their things and come away. 
They wouldn’t have slept in the house an- 
other night if anybody’d have given ’em a 
thousand dollars, they said. Both of them 
had spelis of sickness, as I told you, and 
as soon’ as they was well enough they 
moved over to Canaan to live. They bad 
tuken a sort of dislike to all this neighbor 
hood, you see. . That was fifteen years ago. 
Not a soul has lived in the house singe, and 
I rather think it'll tumble to pieces before 
anyone else will. Some fool may try it 
ugain for one night,” concluded Aunt Sabi- 
na, impressively; ‘‘but it won’t be more’n 
one, or I miss my guess.” 

“Oh! nobody ever will!” cried Milly. 
“IT wouldn't go near the house for worlds: 
aud neither would you, Johu—would you? 
Do say you wouldn't,” 

Johu was loftily incredulous. He had 
no faith in ghosts; none whatever, he de- 
clared! Village people were always getting 
up stories, It was 4 shame that « good bit 
of property like that should run to waste 
on account of such nonsense. I[t was 
noticeable, however, and Aunt Bina did 
not faf) to notice that, with all this bravado, . 
Joba did pot take the old house on the hill. 
“On Milly's account,” he explained “Tt 
was & pity that girls were brought up oo 
timid!” Mien are not always eu considerate 
of their wives’ fears, however, and Aunt 





the place, that he accepted it and sioodready 





Sabina shrewdly opined that Jobn wus bot 


of is'own, in with optition slieWas ¥éty 
likely Hitt. 
THE NOSE OUT OF JOINT. 
BY GEORGE COOPER. 


Ou! a comical thing is a nose out of joint! 

There is a wee chap 
Who met this mishap; 
He looked very glum, 
And grew almost dumb; 

Then he stood in @ corner to pout, 

No doubt, 
Decidedly hurt and put out. , 





Oh! the curious phase of « nose out of joint! 

He tried to appear 
Tn excellent cheer. 
In one eye a smile, 
A tear all the while 

In the other, led one to believe, 

And grieve, 
That clearly he tried to deceive! 


Oh | the innocent cause of a nose out of joint! 
Ten pink little toes, > 
A wee, funny nose, 
And eyes, bright and new, 
: Of rebin's-egg blue, 
All up-staire in a soft cradle-nest, 
At rest, 
With tintest. hands on ite breast! 


Ob! the wonderful cure of a nose out of joint! 

A mother’s fond call, 
A gentle footfall ; 
A sweet word of joy, 
A kiss for her boy, 

And a sliy little brotherly peep, 

And deep 

Springs luve for the baby asleep ! 

aS aed 


THE GRUMBLER’S BOOK. 


BY WILLIAM NORRIS BURR. 





For several days Anna Parker had beeu 
cross. Nothing seemed to be as it should 
be. The sun shone too brightly, or 
not brightly enough; the grass should 
have been biue, instead of green, and 
the sky green, instead of blue. At church 
she observed that the minister's necktie 
was awry, the singing bad, the organ out 
of tane, and ‘‘ the old church never looked 
so shabby and old-fashioned before.” At 
home, they ‘‘never had things as other 
folks had them.” The parlor carpet was old- 
fashioned and worn, every room in the 
house was too small, and she was “‘ tired to 
death of those everlasting old stoves, when 
everybody else in town has grates.” The 
sume spirit of complaint went with her to 
school, where she found cross teachers, 
jessous longer than had ever before been 
given, and *‘ no sense in them anyway.” 

‘* What sense can there be in that intoler- 
able mensa, mens®, Mmense, mensam, 
mensa, mensa, I should like to know.” 

“ Anna, Anne, Anne, Annam! What 
has come over the spirit of your dreams 
lately? It seems to me you've been an 
accusative case long enough, Can’t some- 
thing be done to remove the blue glasses 
from your eyes,so you may see things as 
they really are?” This from Brother Fred. 

‘‘That girl must be miserable in order to 
he happy,” remarked Uucle John, as Anua 
left the room. 

Fred resumed his reading. He was fol- 
lowing Capt. Burnaby on his ‘‘ Ride to 
Khiva,” and had just finished the Captain’s 
account of riding ‘: 4 camel in love” when 
he overheard lis petulant sister severely 
reprimanding a certain gerauium, which 
had obstinately refused tu blossom. 

‘* See here, Sis,” he called, “ you’ve found 
sume fault with everything that has crossed 
your path for a week past; and I'll acknow)l- 
edye I’ve worn blue glasses a part of the 
time myself. It relieves one immensely to 
suy just what he thinks once in «a while, 
aud I must confess I rather enjoy it. How- 
ever, | am aware that mater-familias is not 
at all pleased with some of the outspoken- 
ness indulged in by her children, and I’ve 
been custing ubout for some plan which 
would enable you and I to sputter to our 
hearts’ content, und still not offend the 
mother; and f've iit on just such a plan. 
Want to hear it?” 

The serio-comic air with which Fred de- 
livered this speech brought a smile to 
Auna’s face, in spite of her efforts to keep 
ou aw frown aid euriosity wo leary bts 
“plan” prompted Ler to give an affirnia- 
tive reply. : ' 

“Wal,” sid Fred, turitifyg back “& few 
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‘pages in his ‘Ride to ‘Kiifva,” ‘listen 
to this. Capt. Burtiaby, describing the 
station-houses along the road which he 
traveledin Russia, says, among other things: 
“A book in which to inscribe complaints 
was kept, and any traveler who felt him- 
self aggrieved would write down his griev- 
ance, wiich would be subsequently investi- 
gated by an inspector, whose duty it was 
to perform this task once a month.’ Now, 
I propose that you and I keep a grumblev’s 
book, and, instead of spitting out our griev- 
ances as fast as they come to us, causing 
the mother a sore heart and everybody 
else a great deal of annoyance, we will 
write them in this book. Then we will con- 
stitute Uncle John inspector, and it shall be 
his duty to investigate the contents of the 
grumbler’s book every Saturday night. in 
the presence of the entire family. What 
do you say to writing a book in this way?” 

Fred was obliged to wait a moment for 
a reply to his question. The fact was, 
Anna did not feel at all inclined to favor 
this project, for she realized that, in a meas- 
ure, the so-called satisfaction arising from 
speaking one’s complaints would be lost in 
an attempt to write them; for really there 
was more truth than there seemed to be in 
Uncle John’s remark that she ‘‘ must be 
miserable in order to be happy.” All grum 
blers will understand this. Moreover, the 
idea that all her complaints for a week 
were to be brought before the family every 
Saturday night did not seem to her quite a 
pleasant one, Still, after a moment or two, 
she remarked to Fred that, if he was willing 
to do his grumbling in this way, she would 
undertake it too; and the matter was set- 
tled. 

On the following Monday morning a 
blank book was given to Fred by his uncle, 
and placed Fred and Anna only knew 
where. Mrs. Parker was not in the 
‘‘ secret,” and, as day after day passed and 
no word of complaint was heard from 
either Fred or Anna, her surprise almost 
equaled her delight| Only a mother 
Place? Sxactly the same situation can 
realize what a week that was for Mrs. 
Parker. - 

Saturday night came in duetime All 
were gathered ‘‘round theevening lamp,” 
busied in various ways, Mrs. Parker, Un. 
cle John, and Fred absorbed in their occu- 
pations. Anna, however, appeared restless 
asa leaf, taking up now this, now that piece 
of work, turning the leaves of several books, 
but too uneasy to undertake to read; and 
finally she was forced to inquire: 

‘“Fred, will the inspector attend to his 
duty to-night?” 

Mrs. Parker glanced at Anna with a won- 
dering look, evidently bewildered by her 
question; and she was not at all enlight- 
ened when Fred, closing his book, re- 
marked, with a merry twinkle in his eye: 


«« Guess, as he’s a Russian personage, he’s 
either frozen to death or has been eating 
too much.” 

Uncle Jobn laid aside his writing, and, 
looking up, with a laugh, said: 

‘ Bring the book, Fred, and the inspector 
will be ready for duty atonce. You know, 
Sister,” he continued, as Fred left the room, 
‘‘that Fred has a literary turn of mind, 
and his great ambition is to write a book. 
Well, be has commenced his book this 
week.” 

** My book, rather,” interrupted Anna; 
‘for [’ve written nearly all of it.” 

“The fact is,” continued Uncle John, 
‘« Fred has read somewhere of a grumbler’s 
book, kept at the station-houses in Russia; 
and he and Anna have concluded to keep a 
book of complaints, and thus enjoy the 
pleasure of grumbling without annoying 
others. I believe the Russians have in- 
spectors to investigate their grumblers’ 
books at stated times, and these young 
people have asked me to take up this re, 
making my investigation every Saturday 
night.” 

“This accounts, then, for the small 
amount of fault-finding I have heard this 


4 week. Well,” as Fred came in with the book, 


which he gave to his uncle, ‘‘if we must 
have complaints, let us hear them in a 
lump, onee a week.” 
Uncle John began to read from Mie book : 
“ Monday Morning.—\'m going to grumbie 
first about this book. I’m sure by the time! 
get around to write my complaints they—well, 
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it don't seem to me I can ever write some things 
I can say just as easy as not. Anma.” 

“I might preach a short sermon here,” 
remarked Uncle John, ‘‘ taking for my text 
‘Think twice before you speak’; but we 
have no time now for sermons, However, 
I will say that I am sure, if we would take 
the time for a second thought, we would 
often find it as hard to speak our complaints 
as to write them.” 

“* Tuesday.—Everything is wrong again to- 
day. In the first place, Jennie Hard’s aunt, 
Mrs. Greyson, who is a wealthy Philadelphia 
lady, called this morning; and I could think of 
nothing while she was here but that miserable 
parlor carpet. That old-fashioned thing is the 
bane of my life. hen this afternoon Mary 
Turner came to see if I would take music les- 
sons. She’s one of the ‘ poor but honest’ kind— 
‘good as she can be’ everybody says; but she 
does dress so horridly I never take any com- 
fort near her. I do believe she has worn that 
old alpaca for a best dress for four years. 

“ Anna,” 

**T think the parlor carpet and Miss Tur- 
ner’s dress must be looked after,” remarked 
Uncle John. ‘‘It is really quite a serious 
matter when a carpet becomes so old-fash- 
foned and a dress so shabby as to spoil 
any young lady's happiness for a whole 
day.” 

“* Tuesday.—I’m mad as a hornet this after- 
noon, and I’m glad I have a grumbler’s book 
to serve as a vent through which my pent-up 
wrath may escape. All the boys are going to 
the mountains next week, to camp out, fish, 
and have a jolly time in general; and [ve got 
to stay at home and help in the store, because 
Uncle Tim is going to Chicago. I feel this 
morning as though I could easily be first in 
war, but never in peace; and I don’t care a fig 
for the hearts of my countrymen, if I can’t go 
camping with the other boys. Frep.” 

‘I would advise this warlike young man 
to console himself,as did Captain Marry- 
att’s ‘Jacob Faithful,’ with the reflection 
that he should have ‘better luck next 
time,’” said Uncle John, closing the book. 

** Are these all the complaints we have 
this week?” asked Mrs. Parker. 

“T find nothing more in the book,” re 
plied Uncle John. 

** The fact is, I've grumbled all the week 
about one thing,” said Fred. ‘I might 
have written every day the complaint I 
made on Tuesday.”’ 

Anna was silent a moment; then, 
looking up somewhat confusedly, said: 
** Most of my complaints this week seemed 
so ridiculous, when I sat down to write 
them, that they have remained both ua- 
spoken and unwritten.” 

COLORADO SPRINGS, CoLORADO. 





PUZZLEDOM. 


[Communications for thie department should be a4. 
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& PYRAMID. 
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The lef¢-hand diagonal, from bottom to top, 
and the bottom words are the same. 

The right-hand diagonal, from top to bot- 
tom, means signified. 

Horizontals: 1, a consonant; 2, an abbre- 
viation ; 3, a male; 4, a riverin Italy; 5, what 
is proper ; 6, a mineral; 7, an ancient edifice. 


TRANSPOSITONS. 


1. Transpose to disfigure and make arranged. 

2. Transpose to close and make in this man- 
ner. 

8. Transpose a commander and make a mer- 
chant. . 

4. Transpose the name of a fish and make to 
strike. 

5. Transpose annoyed and make seated. 

6. Transpose a thoughtless person and make 
a fence. 

7. Transpose the earth and make an organ 
of the body. 


The diagonals spell the name and abbrevi- 
ated title of one of our presidents. 

Perpendiculars commence at the left, read- 
tog down. 

1,8 metal; 2,en ahimal; 8, to rave; 4, a 
lay; 5, observed: 6, @ ligament; 7, @ bird; 
0, am tmaginarf teedeter) © « sign? 1%; « 
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Gefect ; 11, e song ; 12, te discover ; 13, & gar- 
ment worm by the Arabs; 14, a dower; 15, 
not any; 16, an animal; 17, a companion; 18, 
a harbor; 19, a part of the body. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in day, but not in eve. 

My second is in loom, but not in weave. 

My third is in lent, but not in borrow. 

My fourth is in tears, but not in sorrow. 

My fifth is fn rash, but not in bold. 

My aixth is in held, but not fn hold. 

My seventh is in near, but not in nigh. 

My eighth is in mourn, but rot in sigh. 

My ninth is in coast, but not in shore. 

My tenth is in hinge, but not in door. 

My eleventh is in bring, but not in send. 

My twelfth fs in tear, but not in mend. 

My thirteenth is in wet, but not in dry. 

My fourteenth is in cloud, but not in sky. 

My fifteenth is in saint, but not in sinner. 

My sixteenth is in wins, but not in winner. 

My seventeenth is in choir, but not in pew. 

My eighteenth fs in frost, but not in dew. 

My nineteenth fe in fall, but not in spring. 

My twentieth is in thread, but not in string. 

My twenty first is in spilt, but not in flow. 

My twenty-second is in strike, but not in 
blow. 

My whole is a quotation from Longfellow, 

, L. C. D. 
ENIGMA. 

I am composed of 70 letters. 

My 11, 65, 5, 28, 63,2, 68, 20, 57 is the name 
of a hero who has furnished countless themes 
for ballads, songs, and stories. 

My 46, 62, 9, 9, 31, 52 ia the name of a Greek 
poetess, called sometimes “‘the tenth muse.”’ 

My 61, 32, 70, 19, 58,11, 85, 6, 641s the rame 
of the hero of the Nibelungenlied 

My 68, 18, 50, 36, 16, 11, 55, 48, 49, 21, 38, 10, 
25, 40, 18 ie the name of an Italian poetess in 
whose praise Michael Angelo wrote several 
sonnets. 

My 60, 55, 7, 42, 65, 56, 22,13 is the name of 
a French hfstorian. 

My 28, 41, 40, 2, 28, 24, 69, 80, 27, 67, 82 is an 
Italian of the sixteenth century from whose 
name we get an adjective meaning political 
cunning. 

My 12, 31, 50, 83, 41, 19, 3, 10, 66, 54, 35, 58, 
19, 68, 44, 18, 17 ts the title of a tale from 
Longfellow's ‘‘ Wayside Inn.” 

My 11, 45, 57, 5, 24, 1, 8, 34, 43, 51, 4, 62, 42, 
®, 39, 22, 2, 55, 47, 29, 16, 21, 37, 48, 15, 57, 58, 
8, 50, 35, 10, 68, 26, 66, 99, 44, 96, 12, 31, 48, 60, 
&, 14, 49, 54 is a quotation from Byron 

My whole is a quotation from Wordsworth. 

ettcoee = B L. C. D. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF LAST WEEK. 
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CUP AND SAUCER. 
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A wew caTecuism for the use of candidates 
for the ministry bas been prepared by an able 
newspaper reporter. It runs something like 
this: Q.—‘‘ Have you such a thing as a memo- 
ry about you?” A.—‘‘I bave.’’ g—“ Is it 
conscious unconscious ?”” 


or 4.—“Tt is un- 

conscious.”” ) art) oe {t assimilate or ap- 

” A—*it appropriates.” Eran. 

ave fits ra ore Srna eh 
and give tit a church on the ak 





Selections. 


ANCIENT HINDU IDEAS ABOUT 
WAR. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE SANSKRIT BY 
J. MUIR. 





(1.) CONQUERORS SHOULD KINDLY TREAT THE 
VANQUISHED. 


Mahabharata, xii, 3487 ff. 7 
He who a foe bas seized in fight— 
A foe whose deeds were fair and right— 
That foe with due respect should greet 
And ne’er through hatred harshly treat. 
Who acts not thus is hard in heart, 
And fails to play a Kshatriya’s part. 
He who in war has success 
Should seex to his foe’s distress ; 
Should on him kindly. blandly smile, 
And thus his downfall’s pain beguile. 
When thou hast caused another woe, 
Thou should’st him more thy kindness show. 


‘Though hated now, if thou begin 
By treealy ; 
| Ye shall not long remain estranged ; 


The foes shall soon to friends be changed. 


(2.) KSHATRIYAS (RAJPUTS) SHOULD FIGHT 
FAIRLY. 
M.Bh. xtfi, 8548 f7., 3675 #1. 

A Kshatriys fairly t to t, 
And ne’er Gisabicd fosmen ane ; 
a foes on —_— ee pe meet, 

en worse equ ould scorn te beat. 
Whoe’er =maabviy wins a 
Destroys himself—he so sins. 
Tis better far to lose thy life, 
When wagin strife, 
Than live overcome thy foe 
By artifices mean and low. . 


t, 
ty oppressed, 

Should never be too hardly pressed. 

A warrior brave should hate to slay % 

The man who throws his arms away, 

And humbly cries: ‘‘ Great victor, save 

From death thy vanquished, prostrate slave.” 


(3.) NEEDLESS WARFARE CONDEMNED. 


M.Bh. xii, 8522, 3581, 8763 (Parapbrased). 
A Kshatriya’s function is the worst 
Of all men taske—the most accurst, 
For, whether warriors Sight or fly, 
The fate of many is to die; 


misery bring. 
Hate, prince, thy hands with blood to stain; 
Seek other means thine ends to gain. 
Ne’er risk the chance of battle fell— 
Of which the issue none can tell— 
Nor e’er, till gentler measures fail, 
Thyself of arms and force avafl. 
By offers fair, in accents smooth, 
Thine angry enemy seek to soothe; 
And so adjust the cause of strife, 
Which else would waste full many a life. 
Of a quite different tendency are the fol- 
lowing lines: 
(4.) PRAIGE OF A WARRIOR'S Lig. 
M.Bh. xii, 3508, 3608, 8657. 
A king who lists to duty’s cal! 
In fight should ever to fall; 
Should on a sick-bed scorn to lie 
And, moantug, slowly pine and die. 
The meu their lives who bravely yield 
To death upon the battle-field, 
Their fleeting pangs and sufferings o'er, 
All straight to heavenly mansions soar. 
There nymphs divine t heroes meet, 
With witching smiles and accents sweet, 
Run up and cry in emulous strife: 
‘‘Make me,’’ “ pay, me,’’ “ nay, me,” “ thy 
wife.” 


ll. The following lines are selected from 
a number describing the men who “ over. 
pass all evils”: 
A MODEL MAN, 


M.Bh. xii, 4036 ff. 
That man no evil needs to fear 
To whom all other men are dear; 
Who ne’er abuse in kind requites, 
Nor, struck, again the smiter smites; 
Who neither fears nor fear inspires; 
Who nurses no unblest desires: 
Who can bimeelf oo neglect, 
But to others respect; 
Whe, though himeelf by want opprest, 
Ne’er envies those by fortune blest; 
Who even in straite would scorn to lie, 
And sooner far would dare to die: 
And thus, from every weakness freed, 
Ne’er sins in thougbdt, or word, or deed. 
A model man, who nobly lives, ’ 
To all a bright example gives. 


ee __ 
BISMARCE’S PERSONAL APPEAR- 
ANCE. 


Tue rough and rugged majesty of Bis- 
marck’s person and bearing is a fine ex- 
ternal typification of his mental and moral 
caliber. He belongs physically, as well as 
intellectually, to the race of the world’s 
giants. The Brandenburgian breed of men 

neither very tall nor, among other Ger- 
mans, mentally superior; but the Bis- 

ty nett ~ and 
personages, stern strong eature 
character. They have long towered among 
Pomeranian The 
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lofty hight of his imperial master, and that 
master’s equally tall heir apparent. His 
hercuiean shoulders seem to have been 
framed and knitted to bear the burdens of 
war and empire. His haughty, erect bear- 
img, the chest full and solid beneath the 
tightly-buttoned mili coat; the round 
head, with its shining bald knob, thrown 
proudly back; the firm, grim mouth, set 
rigidly by the massive jaw; the heavy, 
sweeping moustache, not long since tawny, 
but now almost snow white; the large 
round, glistening cold gray eyes, always 
open, and e more stern by bushy, over- 
hanging brows, indicate, as clearly as fea- 
tures ever did, noble birth, patrician in- 
stincts, and self-conscious power. 

It was in the t a year of 1867, 
when Napoleon TL then in the summit of 
his imperial career, was entertaining the 
sovereigns and statesmen of Europe, at the 
Exposition, thatI first saw Bismarck. He 
was then fifty-four years of age, and he 
too seemed at that time to have reached 
the full hight of his renown. Interesting 
as it was to see the stalwart old sol 
dier who, occupied the throne of Prussia; 
the manly beauty of the autocrat of the 
Russias; the grace and loveliness of Eu- 

nie; the secret, expressionless face of the 
Feperial host himself; it is doubtful wheth- 
er either of these potentates attracted the 
attention which universally sought that 
great Pomeranian, who already seemed a 
world-mover and wore the historic, 2s well 
as the personal aspect of a hero.—GEORGE 
M. Tow .e, in ‘‘ Good Company.” 


LENGTH OF THE DAYS. 


At London, England, and at Bremen, 
Prussia, the longest dey has sixteen and a 
half hours. At Stockhoim, Sweden, the 
longest day has eighteen and a half hours. 
At Hamburg, Germany, and Danizic, 
Prussia, the longest day has nineteen hours 
and the shortest five hours. At Borneo, 
Finland, the longest day has twenty-one 
and a half and the shortest two and a hulf. 
At Wardhbuy, in Norway, the day lasts 
from the 2ist of May to the 23d of July, 
without interruption; and at Spitzbergen 
the longest day is three months and a half. 
At New York the longest day, June 18th, 
has fourteen hours and fifty-rix minutes; 
at Montreal, fifteen and a half hours. But 
the longest day of all, thouch one never 
seen by a civilized person, is that at the 

where it lasts six months, and is suc- 
ceeded by a night as long. 








A CaILNESE student at Andover wrote in 
a Jady’s album the following version of 8 
well-known poem: 


* How doth the little sting-bug 
Improve every sixty minutes 
All the day 
Gu pickee up sting-bug juice 
From flowers just got busted.” 
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PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
R. CKEISSLER, 38 Bleecker St., New York. 








Prepared according to the directions of E. N. Horafor4 
late Professor in Harvard University. 


MAKES A 


DELICIOUS DRINK, 


with water and sugar only, and is an excellent 
Substitute for Lemons or Limes 


for those who are accustomed to the use of alcoholic 
stimulants. Particularly recommended for 


Dyspepsia, Headache, Indigestion, 
Mental and Physical Exhaustion, 
Impaired Vitality, Nervous Diseases, 
Hysteria, Prevention of Sunstroke, 
Wakefulness, Seasickness, 
Weakened Energy, etc- 


No danger can sttend its use. 

Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further partica 
tare mailed free op application to manufacturers. 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS 
} Providence, B. U 

Ses ae by al) Drugetees 
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(TRADE —— 


8 epepeles Liver 

ases, Fever & 
pay ima- 
tism, wr pem 
Heart 


Biliousness, Nervous Debility, Regreee’ 
The Best REMEDY KNOWN to Man! 


9,000,000 Bottles 


SINCE ~ 1870, 


Cc ONSTIPATION WIT! WITH HEADACHE. 
jo, 99 West Houston Sr., Crry. 
Sin :—Your INDIAN’ BLOOD S¥ SYRU Ph has cured me 
6 ntirely of the distress in my head and relieved eve 
uifticulty of my bowels. I must say that it is the best 
medicine that any person can take or scm pootneee. 





DYSPEPSIA. 

Deak Sim:—I used your INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP for 
Dyspepsia (from v which | suffered for five years), with 
- oe aay no results. 

few doses placed my stomach in a condition to 
dima food, "thereby elieving we. me of those 
pails experience y dyspeptics after eating; 5 
although it at first caused occasional dis this 
‘he kly disappeared on my conn ta use. MY 
ee stion is now almost perfect one feel tly 

refited, Yours w™M PIERMAN, 

No. 333 West ¢ Xl St., 4) York City. 


CATAR Rr rH c URED. 
No. 44 Wrst 01a 81... New Yore 
Dean Str —Bel troubled with Catarrh, I com- 
menced the use of your INDIAN BLOOD SYROP, 
after a fair trial, I find myself eutivety cured. 
F. BISHOP. 


LIVER COMPLAINT AND LUNG DISEASE 
CURED. 





No. 617 9TH AVESUE, CITY. 
“Dean Sim <l.do not enim eon be , 
without hav icted know e 
multe derived from the use of 3 BLOOD 
‘clo “ater taka tne for sebert 
culties, the medicine a 
was relieved, cd, and baby * to testify . 


CHURCH FURNISHER, 
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OUSEHOLD FURNITURE TO cuban 










HAMLET'S GHOST, (IMPROVED) 


Tho best hh of the 
season. jolly 








Address 


P.O. Box #4. 89 Ann 8, 


SEA SALT. 


To produce real salt water at i Fale sotacl thom 
this palt in ordi 
possesses all th e healthag! Satine Ras 
conte. virtues of pate Fimpurt ert ra 
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va HE CATLIN PERFECTION STUDENT LAMPS with 
iT nelosed Tran:parent Olb Renervote, and ¢ atensible 


















Perfection 

Student Lamp in three st a i two oa 
Chandelier or Bracket. : 

Extepsible aud Non-Extensible. 

Nickel-Plated. Vou will ay tt, my 

ge purchase or make a holiday or other present alive 
* sewing them, or sending for Cirentar to 

CATLIN M’F'G CO., 43 Gold 8t., N.Y. 
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For New Terms for 
1880 see page 29. 





| In almost every city, 





THE INDEPENDENT 


FOR 1880. 





At no period since the great panic 
of 1873 have the prospects of Tne In 
DEPENDENT heen so promising, or its 
subscription-list increased so rapidly, or 
its cash receipts for subscriptions and ad. 
vertising been so large as ut the present 
time. With these facts before us, we have 
determined that no stop shall be made in 
and we therefore 
invite public attention to our NEW TERMS 
FOR 1880, as follows: 


our onward movement, 


One subscription one year, in advance $3.00 
One subscription two years, in ad- 
Ee ee eee 3.00 
One subscription with one NEW sub- 
scriber, both in advance, in one re- 
SRAAMRC. 00 ccdence: oscccoatsccecs. 3.00 


One subscription with two NEW sub- 
scribers, all three in advance, in one 
remittance........ Pile o¥isecsbbeey 7.00 

One subscription with three New sub- 
scribers, all four in advance, in one 


DOI 68 ono 0.6660 sedsicecicce 8.50 
One subscription with four NEW sub- 

seribers, all five in advance, in one 

DOIN 6. 0:oc cccnssvcvceesccsces 10.00 


Any number over five at the same raie, inva- 
riably with one remittance. 

On this liberal basis we expect « contin- 
ued rush of new subscriptions from every 
section of the country and through the en- 
tire year. 

We ask every old subseriber, on renew- 
ing his subscription, to invite at least one 
person to join him in ordering the paper. 
town, or village it 
would be a very easy matter, we think, for 
any one to secure four nee names—making, 
with his own, five in all—in order to get 
$2.00 per an- 
If a7! will make this simple effort, 


our lowest club rates—viz., 
num. 
our subscription-list will be immensely in- 
creased during the present year. 

We should be very glad to have some 
frien. in every locality start a movement 


this month to secure a large club of new | 


subscribers on the very liberal terms now 


offered. A few hours’ trial only would 
produce, we think, very large results. 

Tue INDEPENDENT now spends more 
money, probably, in securing able «ontri- 
butions than any other three religious 
weeklies in America. 

Notwithstanding its uncygualed advertis- 
ing patronage, Tnk INDEPENDENT prints 
far more reading-matter than any other re- 
ligious newspaper. of the 
paper contains 32 pages (while others print 


only from 18 to 24), and each page is of a 


Every copy 


size considerably larger than in most other 
religious journals. 
Tne INDEPENDENT 
ments for discussing special themes every 
week than any other weekly newspaper, 


has more depart- 


embracing almost everything of interest to 
the whole reading community, 
party and denomination, and in all those 
departments the ablest writers and special- 
ists are employed. 


of every 


We believe we have now more clergymen 
subscribers than any other journal of any 
sort in America, That list has been greatly 
increased during the past year, and it now 
embraces the best-known pu!nit orators, 
writers, and scholars connected with all 
the various denominations. They take 
THE INDEPENDENT not because they always 
agree with it in every particular, but be- 
cause it stands at the very front (where it 
always has stood) in discussing every living 
topic affecting the religious, social; and 
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| FB. SANBORN, 


general welfare of the ps It employs 
the ablest writers in the world, and far 
more in number than any other weekly 
newspaper. In order to substantiate our 
statement, we give below a list embracing 
only the leading names among our present 
writers and contributors. With sueh solid 
strength and such powerful help, THe INDE- 
PENDENT cannot and will not stand still. 


PRESENT WRITERS AND CONTRIBUTORS FOR 
Tne INDEPENDENT. 


JOUN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 

Socrotary CARL SCHURZ, 

Pres. T. D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LE.D., 

Presa, NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D., 

Pres. S. C. BARTLETT, D.D., LL.D , 

Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D., 

ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 

R. 8. STORRS, D.D., LL.D., 

Bishop A. C. COXE, D.D., LL.D., 

Prof. A. P. PEABODY, D.D., LL.D. 

LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 

Rev. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, 

Professor F. A. MARCH, LL. Dy 

JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D., 

Prof. TIMOTHY DWIGHT, D.D., 

J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL, LL.D., 

THOS. DUNN ENGLISH, MD., LL.D. 

Prof, L. H. ATWATER, D.D., LL.D., 

Prof. JOHN T. DUFFIELD, D.D., 

Chan. HOWARD CROSBY, D.D., 

Hon. JAMES A. GARFIELD, M.C., 

REBECCA HARDING DAVIS, 

Pres. GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., 

Prof. SIMON NEWCOMB, LL.D., 

& 8S. PACKARD, Jx., M.D., 

EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 

Kev. GEORGE F, PENTECOST, 

Prof. JOHN TROWBRIDGE, 

WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D., 

won. J. LL M. CURRY, D.D., 

MARGARET J. PRESTON, 
7. L. CUYLER, D.P., MARY CLEMMER, 
Pres. W. W. PATTO™., HENRY JAMES, Jr., 
RK. H,. STODDARD, Rev. 8. W. DUFFIELD, 
SARAH 0. JEWETT, 
Mrs. LAURA SANDFORD, 
Mrs. C. 1. DALL, 
HORACE E. SCUDDER, 


Kk, W. DALE, D.D., 
THOMAS MEEHAN, 
Prof. C. A, YOUNG, 


Kev, JOSEPIT COOK, 
LOUISA M. ALCOTT, 
“GAIL HAMILTON,” 
Rev. DAVID SWING, 
Rev. WM. M. BAKER, 
PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., 
C.8. ROBINSON, D.D., 
T. W. HIGGINS*N. ~ 
“2...” 

JEAN INGHLOW, 
Pres. J. ¥. HURST, D.D., 
JAMES J. JARVES, 
“SUSAN COOLIDGE.” 
Rk. P. SHTLLABER, 
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GEO, DUFFIELD, D.D., 
Prof. A. H. SAYCE, 

Prof. E. D. MORRIS, D.D., 
Kev. DAVID MACRAE, 
FRANCES E. WILLARD, 
J.M. BUCKLEY,D.D 
Prof. ASA GRAY, LL.D., 
Prof. JOHN A. PAINF, 
DANIEL CURRY, D.D., 
Rev. NEWMAN HALL 
SIDNEY LANIER, 

H. W. BELLOWS, D.D., 
Prof. NORMAN FOX, 

G. BR. CROOKS, D. D., 
Pres, JAMES F. TUTTLE, 
Prof. C, H, TOY, D.D., 
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WE have had so many inquiries for Files 


or Binders for Tot INDEPENDENT since the 
change to%its present form that we have 
Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Fach File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The 
cover has ‘‘THK INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our offiee on the receipt of one 
dollar each or; sent (postpaid) on the receipt 
of one dollar and twenty-five cents each 
the usual price is $1.50). A ct of the File 
or Binder is given below: 


made arrangements with 











| p..0. Bex 2787. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


52 Numbers, in advance (postage free)........83.00 
26 “ (Gmos.). inadvanes (postagotree) 1.50 
75 


13 * (3mos.), Mg ; 

4 “ (I month), *“ Ke 35 
2 o (2weeks), “ the: 20 
1 Number (1! week), 7 7 10 
52 Numbers, after 3 months, » 3.50 
523 - after (i months, 400 


t2™” Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, sond the moncy in a Krars- 
TERED LETTER. The present registration system is 
virtually an absolute protection aguinst losses by 
mail, and all Postmasters are obliged te register 
letters whenever requested to do so. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and =e payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 


be ant Ay ‘catered —4 hang heen books with- 
out nt the money in in om 


tite ex tion m4 their ion and to forward 
pI due for the oon year, with or without 
THE RB®CEKIPT of the paper isa guticlont receipt 
of the FIRST for money 
remitted to subscriptions are indicated b 
the change in the date of ex non the litle yel- 
low o the r, which change is 


et t 
made either the first or second week efter the money 
2 received. twhen a pecmage stamp ia received 


the reonet © will be sent b: 
MPSON LOW & «& CO.. No. 188 Fleet Street, 
on our y--- in Londin to receive subscriptions 


and iy * ~~ amane 
Addres: THE INDEPENDENT, 
Pt. Box 2787, New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. An persce wi zee takesa per b pegulasty from the 
post-o directed to is name or another's 
ton whecher he tn hes. cabeeetbed. poh ae responsible 
‘or e 

. it — orders his 
must pay all 


office or not. 
3. The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicais from the post-office, or 
removing and lesving th.m unennea for, is prima 
facte evidence of intentional fraud 


RATES OF A DVERTISING. 


ER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
Safer La < the inch, an a lines w the column.) 


at Paged Business wae 

‘ ee iki | J Games (ams month... be. 
1 ree eee Be (three mouths swe. 
a = ) Ue. | 245 ad aix pihe, 
id (ewelve band ).fe.!52 (ow elve “ )iie, 


1. x. LUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS, 
i IO str ssestsaseee* wececeeee ee 
8 = ats ~. 





= . (twelve * 


PCBLISHER’S Norte — 
aN 
WINANCIAL NoTic hy 


ONE a AK PER AGATE 
. KACH T 
‘yao DoLLAns PER AGATE 
ul NF. 
RrLigious Noricws........... Firty Cents A LIne. 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. not exceeding four 
Over that, Twenty-tive Cents a Line. 
ments for advertising must be made In advance. 
Address all letters to 
THE IN meme 5 my 
New York City, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


18890, 


Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it to their advantaye to send their 
subscriptions through this offiee. Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, tn coa- 
nection with THE INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub- 
scription price of Tue INpDEPENDENT—viz., 


lines, $1. 
Wine 








| $3.00 per annum. 








These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 
postage paid, 

Teg. Price, 


it tins asitonsiensnss $125 $150 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly). 279 800 
Atiantic Monthly..cc..ccccceccce 3 50 40 
Demorest’s Magazine........... . 250 3 00 


Frank Leslie’s Nlustrated W eckly. 350 400 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal.... 850 400 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magasino, -260 3800 
Godey’s Lady’s Book........... 175 200 
Harper’s Magazine............... 8350 400 
“ WON cS 600. 0c9s600% -3850 400 
06 ests <ascancecncee 350 400 
«Young People ( Weekly). 1 35 1 50 
ina PI i os4 6550 0cdc0tee ss 1 75 2 00 
Lippincott’s Magazine......:..... 350 400 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine ... 2 40 275 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 7 8 00 
National Sunday-school Teacher.. 1 00 1 50 
Popular Science Monthly......... 450 500 
St. Nicholas Magazine............ 270 8 60 
Scribner's Monthly......... ree 400 
i | ee 150 2 00- 
Semi-wec*.t; Tribune Tee ne 2 59 8 00 
The Literary World (Fortnightly) 
Date ive dick cesecscs coors 1% 200 
| FR ND a ckewedsitcdecssvees 1 30 1 50 


The Illustrated Christian Weekly. 2 25 2 50 
International Review (new subs.). 4 50 5 00 


Turf, Field, and Farm(newsubs.’. 450 5 00 
Forest and Stream............... 8 50 400 
Eclectic Magazine................ 4 50 5 00 
Waverley Magazine.............. 4 00 500 


Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 80 1 ow 
**Wide Awake,” an llustrated 
Magazine for Young People.. 1 75 200 


Christian at Work............. +» 27 800 
Rural New Yorker............... -210 250° 
Good Company (new subs.).......275 800 
Arthur’s Illustrated Home Mag- 

CED o cases senccstcsbeesson & 7 2 08 
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Fremand Garden. 





The Agricultural Faitor will be glad to receice any 
hints or suggestions that will make this department 
more taluable to those of our Subscribers who ar? 
pecially intercated 


FLOWER GARDENING. 


BY 8. 0, JOHNSON, 





Iw Fehrnary the tempting catalogues of the 
florists are distributed throughout the Union, 
and their prettily illustrated pages are very 
attractive and serve to while away many an 
otherwise dreary and wintry evening, when the 
winds whistle a low monotone about the 
house and the snow-drifts are piled up four 
feet. high in the ecarden., - 

Vet, while I read of the rare ‘‘ noveltioas”’ fcr 
1880. winter, snow, end ice are all banished to 
the Arctic regions, an’ lovely Summer reigns 
supreme, and Tsee the wondrone beauties of 
the bright-eyed pan-ies, the marvelous color 
ince of the variegated-leaved plants, the glow- 
ing shades of the zonale and double geraniums, 
and almoat inhale the fragrance of the ‘New 
Prize” and the rare “Snow 
Wreath ” heliotrope, the most lovely of all the 
lovely varieties of this houschold pet 

To be sure, as a general rule. “novelties in 
the plant line are very apt to prove disappoint 
ments; yet new varieties of such well-known 


mignonette 


plants as heliotropes, mignonettes. pansies, 


fauchsias, geraniume, petunias, asters, balsame, 


phiox, stocks, and zinulas cannet fall to 
prove aecqaisitions to every garden, because 
every one knows how beautiful ere their 


flowers and will be sure of procuring something 
rarc and new. Jt is a creat pleasure at this 
season to make out a list of all the desirable 
annuals and bedding-out plants, avd send 
them tothe favorite florist ; for every Indy has 
her especial favorite among the florists. and it 
is usually the one who senda her the greatest 
amount for her moner—/. ¢., 
seeds, 

We can also plan out our garden-beds upon 
paper, and in imagination already behold the 
brilliant beds of coleus, geraniams, and sal- 
vias; the fragrant clusters of mignonette, 
alyseum, and heliotropes; the gor- 
geous flowers of the verbenas and petunias; 
and with the Jong, odorons rows of our pet 
aweet pear, 

We say ‘‘rows"’ becausel plant the “ Paint- 
ed Lady ” sweet pea in the vegetable garden, 
and give it the same treatment that is given 
to common peas for the table, planting them 
as early inthe season as the ground can be 
spaded over, and sowing them in drills and 
bushing In the same way. 

Thus cultivated, they will make a beautiful 
hedge between flowers and vegetables, and 
they will bloom from early in June until the 
black frost cuts down their beanty in the lote 
antumn. I planted a pint-bowlful of seeds in 
this manner last April, and gathered the blos- 
somes in the greatest profnsion, after the mid- 
Me of June, every morning until October. 
The flowers must be picked before the seed 
pods form. That is the secret of keeping them 
in continnal bloom, for, if allowed to go to 
seed, like garden peas, they would soon cease 
to lower; but if handfuls are pulled daily, 
few seed-podea will have an opportunity to 
form. There is no more delicions appe'izer 
for the breakfast table than a vase filled with 
the lovely pink-and-white flowers of 
“ Painted Lady.” 

Try it, my fair readers, and see if it is not 
conducive not only to a good appetite, hut 
also to a smiling face. 

It takes but a emall amount of money to 
make a good show of flowers, if it is expended 
in annuals, Of course, their culture demands 
more care and labor than that of bedding-ont 
plante, which need only to be transplanted and 
dally watered to give a profusion of flowers, 
Yet the very care that is given to annuale 
makes them dearer to me, as T have seen them 
crow from the tiny black or brown seed to 


extra plants or 


aweet 


the 


The rare, consummate flower.” 


By the middle of March many kinds of an- 
nuals can be sown in small boxer, or in the 
seed-pans that are especially made for plant- 
ing seeds. 

Light, loamy eoil is the hest adapted to 
seed-culture ; and if it is baked tn an old pan 
in the kitchen oven, it will kil) all the larve 
of worms and ull seeds of weeds. Let it cool 
a little, then mix with ita quarter part of com- 
mon sand (not sea-sand), stirit in well, and 
plant the seeds by scattering them sparsely 
over the top of the soil. For small seeda— 
like petunias, lobelias, etc.—a pressure of the 
fingers upon the soil will be safficlent cover- 
ing. For those of verbenas, asters, balsame, 
etc., sift through the fingers a small quantity 
of sand and press it down upon them. 

Sweet peas can be started in the house, and 
they should be planted at least two inches in 
depth. For garden-culture three inches ts 
none too deep, to keep the vines from drying 





THE 





np ta the summer's heat Troperohrms end nae 
turtiums should also he planted an ineh under 
the sot). 

Molsten the earth gently, and lay pleces of 
newspaper or bite of cotton cloth over the 
surface, and water the seeds over it for two or 
three days, or until the seeds commence to 
germinate. This gives them moisture and 
heat. But as soon as the tiny leaflets appear 
take it off, and place the boxes in the aunniest 
window. 

Give water sufficient to keep the young 
plants from wilting, but not enough to make 
them damp off. When the second leaves are 
seen, transplant either singly into ‘‘ thumb- 
pots” (so called from their tiny size) or into 
larger boxes, that will hold a dozen plants. 

Verbenas raised from seeds will blossom 
much fuller than those raised from. cut- 
tings. A paper of seed of the rarest varieties 
will coat not over twenty five cents, and I bare 
seen fifty of the handsomest varieties of rer- 
benas in beautiful bloom that were procured 
from secede, 

Transplanted singly inte ‘“thum! 
they will soon grow into fine, stocky planta; 
and as soon as all danger of frost has pasaed 
they can be pnt into the horder, where they 
will bloom all summer and afford plenty of 
seed for another year. Tn many parts of the 
countrs they sow themselves as thickly as the 
portulaca, and if the beds are left nntouched 
until the seedlings are larve enough to he 
taken up plenty of plants are found. 

Asters, nignonette, eweet alysaum. candy 
tuft, coreopsis, chrvsanthemums. feverfew a 
will also sow themeelves in the 
garden-heds, if they are left undisturbed until 
late in the season; and a large supply of 
flowers can be obtained, without any coat and 
only the labor of transplanting. 
———— -- 


THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF 
PRUNING. 


}. H. Munver read a lengthy paper on this 
snbject. at a late horticultural meeting at Can- 
ton, Ohio, from which we make the following 
extracta: 


note,"’ 


ete,, ete 


As a young tree usually comes to the hand 
of the planter, it has heen deprived of a portion 
(and sometimes of 2 larc.: portion) of its feed- 
ing roote, and consequently its power of ab- 
sorbing water from the svil is very seriously 
impared, and thus the intimate relation or 
natural ba'ance between the roots and foliage 
is destroyed; and, the roots being unable to 
supply the crude sap necessary for so many 
growing points, the tree is unable to grow. By 
pruning we must reduce the stem and branches 
in length or number, or both, until they cog- 
respond with the shortened condition of the 
roots; and thus, the diminished supply of nutri- 
ment being confined to a proportionately small 
number of growing points, the tree is enabled 
to begin growth at once. In pruning the top 
at transplanting, we should have an eye to the 
future growth and symmetry of the tree. We 
should first cut out entirely all branches not 
needed forthe permanent head of the tree. The 
remaining branches should be cut back to cor- 
respond with the loss of roots and according 
to the habit of growth and age of plant. For 
instance, the peach may he eut back to within 
two feet of the crown, leaving net atwig or 
limb; and yet with good cultivation during the 
first season it will make four or five strong 
shoots, each as many feet long, and with 
abundant lateral branches. But the apple will 
not bear such severe pruning. The pear, when 
worked on the quince stock, will bear much 
more severe pruning than when on the pear 
stock. The grape, when cut back.to two or 
three buds, grows vigorously; but fe left un- 
pruned it struggles a year or two, produces a 
few imperfect branches, and dies. 

We should always picture to ourselves what 
the tree will attain to after many vears of 
growth, and trim so that the limbe may not 
he too close to each other. For ourselves, we 
prefer a central leader, with side branches 
spreading off at abont equal distances, this 
form of tree never splitting down, as is usual 
when trees fork or all the branches come out 
near together. Another reason why we should 
prevent the leading branches of our trees from 
growing close together is that the rain, satu. 
rating the bark in the angle between the 
branches, cansea decay, which sooner or later 
causes the destruction of the tree. We also 
prefer trees with low heads, eo as to shade the 
trunk, and thus reduce to a minim«am the liabil- 
ity to sun-blight on the trunk; and also render- 
ing the tree less liable to be broken by the 
wind, and.the-fruit more easily gathered and 
less liable to bebruised by falling. The ends 
of roots that have been broken or mutilated in 
takingup should be cut back to sound wood, 
thus promoting the callous growth on the snd 
of the root, from which pew roots are spesdily’ 
sent out. And just-here we hope you wil 


pard@m us for from our subjed 
propemite sag that the apparates of 
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drying influence of the sun and wind; and 
eepecially th roote of evergreens, owing to the 
hardentag of the resinous, juices inthe cells. 
brat Py Enabte rere ieee) pro- 
tected from every drying inffuencé; and also 
that, to insure success in removing plants with 
very sluggish roota (such aa thé holly, for in- 
stance), all the leaves and immature wood 
should be cut away. 

Having leid the foundation or, rather, estab- 
lished the frame-work of our future tree, in 
our further operations we should remember 
that the right policy is to retain and encourage 
all the foliage that light can act upon; and, if 
we would regularly increase the vigor of our 
trees, it can only be accomplished by a yearly 
increase of the respiratory and elaboratory 
organs, the leaves. Bunt we would not be 
misunderstood. While we protest egainst 
any useless obstruction of the foliage, we 
would have the pruner remember the chemical 
effect of light in hightening the flavor of all 
fruit borne by the plant upon which it acts. 
All fruite require the free circulation of air and 
light, and whenever they are partially ex- 
eluded from these elements they are destitute 
of flavor and color in proportion to their ex- 
clusion. Hence, the necessity of thinning and 
regulating in such a manner as that every part 
of the tree may have sunandair. The tree- 
grower should check every tendency to im- 
proper growth by “nipping it in the bud,”’ 
either by removing with the knife or simply 
pinching off with thumb and finger the grow- 
ing point of the offending branch. By this 
‘nipping in the bud" process we economize 
the growth of our trees, and thus avoid that 
ruthless waste of which we have the evidence 
in the monster brush-heaps we so often see, as 
the result of the severe pruning the otherwise 
neglected urchard receives perhaps once in a 
half a score of years. The planter who would 
make an intelligent use of the pruning-knife 
must carefully study the structure, the particu- 
lar habit of growth and mode of bearing of 
fruit or flower of every tree or plant on which 
he would try his skill. For instance, he must 
know that the grape bears its fruit on shoots 
of the current season produced from last year's 
wood; that fruit on the peach is produced on 
wood of the preceding year; and that in both 
the peach and grape the tendency of growth is 
largely to the extremities of the shoots, which, 
if not cut back, produce long, naked arms of 
useless wood. Inthe apple and pear he must 
remember that the fruit-spurs are usually pro- 
duced on wood of two, three, or even more 
seasons’ growth; while on the quince the bear- 
ing spur is a shoot of the current season pro- 
duced on wood at least two years old, the fruit 
being borne singly on the points of these 
shoote, which are also furnished with wood- 
buds capable of being developed into new fruit- 
spurs by shortening back the twigs. So, if he 
would prune his flowering shrubs, he must dis- 
tingnish between those that bear their flowers 
on the wood of last year and those that bloom 
on shoots of the current season; pruning this 
latter class in early spring, but deferring that 
operation on those that bloom early in the 
season on shoots of last season’s growth until 
after they flower.— Ohio Farmer. 





A NEW CLASS OF ROSES. 


Tae year 1879 has given us, in the roses 
raised by Mr. Bennett, a new class, which is 
likely to create greater interest than any roses, 
perhaps, which have ever been brought before 
the public. I do not mean that they will sup- 
plant the classes already known or that they 
will prove of greater value than those we have, 
This may come to pass, ina measure, at least; 
but,as these hybrid teas of Mr. Bennett have 
only been partially tested, and that in England 
only, their definite position and value is yet 
unproved. They are, however, all pedigree 
roses, and any one, in examining their parent- 
age, must conclude that very desirable varieties 
are likely to be had from such crosses, 

In 1867 there was sent out by Mone. J. B. 
Guillot, of Lrens. France, a rose which fs the 
sweetest and probabiy the most popular of 
any rose grown: This sort came upin a mixed 
bed of seedlings, sown from pods of various 
tea roses, It was soon remarked that this 
variety differei greatly from the teas in the 
same bed, though evidently having a strong 
infnsion of tea blood. It was named La France, 
classed among the remontant roses, and soon 
proved itself worthy of national name, 
Though a chance seedling, its parentage un- 
known, it is the head of that class of roses now 
known as hybrid teas. Mr. Bennett has adopted 
the course of manual fecundation with roses, 
fertilizing different tea roses by several varieties 
of the hybsid perpetual. The parentage of all 
his seedlings f*, therefore, known and adds 
greatly to the interest of the result. 

The parent plante of the roses sent out by 
him fn 1879 were the teas Aiba Rosea, President, 
and Mme. de St: Joseph. These werefertfiized by 
the remontante Confess of Oxford, Eouts Van 
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Mme. Victor af Berenye, and 
tha moss Nate. 

As it wi hese new 
sorts « ts) fn their ha’ resem- 
bling both teas and removtamts. The one called 

Fa: was President 


, im from 
crossed With Soupert et Notting, and distinctly 
points to its origin in ite thorny wood; the 
other sorts having few thorns. One variety, 
called Jean Sisley, seems on the young plants 
we have to be a very fine bloomer, flower-buds 
pushing out from every eye that starts. So 
soon as we haye seen good flowers of these 
several sorts we shall be pleased to communi- 
eate our critcisms.—H. B. ELLwancer, in 

“ Country an." 
Movs? Horr Nerseems, Rochester, N. Y. 
EE 


Ix an article upon this subject published 
Dec. 26th, 1879, on page 30 of THe INDEPEND- 
ENT it is intimated that 250 tons of green corn- 
stalks ean be packed away into a space of 





40 ft. by 12 ft. by 16 ft., in eubie feet 
7,680, or 30.72 cubie feet to earch ton of stalks. 


M. Anguate Goffart, of Sologne, France, says, 
in his work upon the “Ensilage of Maize,” 
that one cubic meter of maize, after being 

acked, will weigh 812 kilogrammes, equal to 
P01 pounds avoirdupois. One cubic meter 
contains 3 a cubic feet; and one ton would, 


therefore, require 30 enbie feet. So we con- 


cp 
clude that Mr. Bailey’s silo at Billerica, Mass., 
instead of holding 500 tons when full, will con- 
tain only 389.54 tons. And we must allow for 


4 the packing down, under the pressure of 50 


tons of stone. at least one-eighth of the space: 
so that, when the are is completed, the 
spate occupied will 6,720 eubic feet, equiv- 
alent to “0 tons by M. Goffart’s estimate. 


Will any gentleman who bas ensilaged maize 
in this country please to inform us if it is a 
fact that one ton of green cornstalks can be 
packed away into the space of 40 cubic feet, 
which may be represented by a cubic block 
less than three and one-half feet thick.—D. W. 
L. Ruperwar, Michigan. 





Tue LUNGS ARE STRAINED AND RACKED by a 
persistent Cough, the genera! strength wasted, 
and an ineurable complaint often established 
thereby. Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant is an effect- 
ive remedy for Coughs and Colds and exerts 
a beneficial effect on the Pulmonary and 
Bronchial Organs. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


err 10 Prts. Rest Garden or Flower 
Seeds mailed for 25 cts.in stamps. 
as Large new lliustrated CataLoevs 
7 URPER & CO., 221 Charehb &t., " 
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¥ KEEDS are the best in the world. Five 
od, eS See will buy the Froral Guipe, telling 
how to get them. 


The and Vegetable Garden, 175 Pages, 
Six Ly Fore rh g many hundred: Engravin q 
for 50 cents in covers, $1 in elegant cloth. In 
German or English. 


Vick’s cllaet pice Menthly Magazine.—? 
Bat Engrssines, Price USS s year Five Conte for 
o. Numbers sent for 10 cents; 3% trial 
coples for 25 cents. 

Address 





BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


oar teat Argan "E? 


Plants, suitable for 
t all 0 


ce, 182. for 
‘OF - 
elegantly. illssteatea and choose irom over 
Five Hundred Finest Sorts. Address 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
Rese Growers, West Grove, Chester Ce., Pa. 


ROSES ant CHOICE PLANTS 
FOR 81,00. 


FRUIT AND TD 


ORNAMENTAL TREES! 


LARGE STOCK. LOW RATES. 


Standard Pear Trees a Specialty. 
Send stamp for Trade List. AGENTS WANTED. 





1. 
$1. 
nts, $1. 





E. MOODY & SONS, Lockpert, N. Y. 
NiaGaRs NURSERDS. Established 1539. 
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One Hurié fears Old. 
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WALTER BAKER & CO.. 
DORCHESTER, MASS, 
CHOCOLATE, GROMA, AND eaco 
PREPARATIONS 


hare been the Standard for Purity and Excellence for 100 Years. 








Thirteen Medals (First-Class) received at Paris, Vier.na, Philadelphia, ete., ete. 


SOLD BY BEARERS eee GROCERS EVER YWHERE. 


A for _Saucrigtive Ciro ond and Book ned Choice Receipts. 


ee ee 


La BELLE © ITER 


SEEDS. 





My Annual Priced Catalogue is now ready and will p= 
be matled free toallapplicents. It contains all the ’ 
leading and most popular sorts of ‘OH HERR CALA RAMA 
- al 
VEGETABLE, FRELD, . 
AND The attention of a‘l heads of fo-milies or others con- 
templating gong West is called to the extraordinary 


A 4 AR Py ‘ 
FLOWER SEED, 
Desider ell the destrable novelties of lastseason and 

nearly everything else in my line of business. 


ALPRED BRIDGEMAN, 


offers now being made by 


The Seuthern Pacific Railroad Ca. 


SALES OF CHOICE FA, RMIN 
DPR 


ea) If AND VI tae, ADS 
876 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. LYING ADJACENT 1 TO iE pA ans 





geles, San Te Percentiles, oy “ye Ay San Benito, Mon 
CEL, and pants Clara {Gounties which are [ 


SERS MU RAN 
ceamneh et TY Td MARE ET. Nevin X- 
BEST WHEAT, FRUIT, GRAZING 


VINEYARD, AND TIMBER 
we eA IN Ae 


~* — 4 
. , app! and are adapted to 
orderi soul ture, and may be had tie eres on upeard 
bo ; full descri * peters 3 
lantin, ‘ © quality, 
pees, et toall Bend of road. 


mes, etc, 
These lands will increase in 



















New Seco Wi 


CHOICE GARDEM, FARM & I SEEDS. 
Very Raro and Desirable New tatredustiia, 
STRIGTLY MODERATE PCICES. 


O07 CATALOGBES (unillastrated) PREF TO ALL. 
a a cool the year round. 


A.D. C N & CO.; wit Santa Clara, San Benito, Monterey, Stanislaus, 
reed, Fresno, Tulare, a ern the 
WAREROUSE weet e, barley, and wool, which are produced 


Almost every where 
Named no snow, and on} 


Y cr the counties sbove- 
oal frost, that 
does no harm, is ever a There is really NO WIN- 


TER WEATHER in Southern California, and not one 

— in = hundred ever has a fire except for culi- 
ry purr The summer weather is never o 

presabve ve, ag 0 the Eastern and Southern States, whi 














jon.’ All kinds of fruits and veyetabl 
New York. with irri also cotton, t nd 
hem: e-making oreharding ky ont 
Coun Les A 








Bern: ardino, and San Diego Comnties are p goed 

allof the semi-ropical fruits, such as orang: ° 

> r0C | E $s T ER —_s ons, bananas, figs, nuts, and all the cereals. One-fourth 
duced in I in 


—_—_—_ 


ANBESBO! pol 
—— and 5000 olive p. wi 3 6, 
vines The lands along the Colorado River 
1 *h as those at the mouth of the Danube or the 
ues and will produce either corn, rye, wheat, tobac- 
co, hemp, or cotton. There are se -veral parties exper- 
imenting with riee and sugar. 

Over 65,000 people have already taken up homes in 
Southern Calffornia since the completion of the South 
ern Pacific Railroad, and great inducements will be 
offered to the hufidreds of thousands who will follow 
in the course of the next few years. 

Every person contemplating _ ectaanens settlement 
at any point west of the Alleg’ Mountains shoul, 
before applying elsewhere oye acireular or pamp phlet 
setting forth what has been briefly stated above, 
which will be sent gratis by applying in person or ad 
dressing 


JEROME MADDEN, Land Agent, 5. P. R. R., 
cor. , and Townsend Sts.. San Sundaes 0, Cal. 





Best and cheapest. Si 
I warrant them to beat the 
‘world. Send your address 
ulti I will send you t 
most beset Tilnst 








NORTHERN PACIFIC B. R 








MINNESOTA & DAKOTA. 
Akron Sewer Pipe Co., Akron, Ohi Best Wheat Land in America! 
MABUP ACT Of Tew a AKRON = CIRCULARS AND MAPS FREE. 


J.B. POWER, Land Commissioner, 
St. Paal or Brainerd, Minn. 


{= | $2.50 por Aces and Upward! 

















For 
ing emin 
Civil 





Providenee, Mans.’; Ww. 8. BOER 

TON, ‘neers in charee r’ Parks, Albany, A 

kee hed god Cylet Pp. Works fo neer and Superia 

enden ”v Py 

Saaent Soe eons a5 orks, Ss ete . ¥.; Con. 
“THE BEST. is THE CHEAPEST. od 


Agencics for the S>le ef our Akron Fize in 
all the principal Cities ef the C aited es. 
For further information address 


_D. L. KING, Soc’y, Akron. Ohio, 


LANDS «x0 HOMES 


IN SOUTHWEST MISSOURI. 


25 Shades ready for Brtsh. 
e Best MIXED PAINTS in Market. 
Barn, Bridge, and Fence Paints. 


Bend 


Meant Paton a sx or: eri 


Ew. BLATCHFORD, Pres 
EMPIRE 
Farm Forges 


AND TOOLS. 
v7 20 pas ee 
gCR te to “— 
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0 Labor, at 
Durabilit and Chea) Teemaated. 
MORSE capes, Canton, Mass. 
BSE Cll 


FERTILIZERS. 


SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC Ep NO- 


A No.1 hopin LIZER, 


CATALOGUE FREI 





LIDDEN .. Sirnts e 
PHE is el ‘Conn. 


ry 
Cc ARPENTER, oO South Water Street Philadelphia ; 
or B. D,. WOODRUFF, Lans:ngburg, ¥. 


MATE.ELD FERTILIZER. 


This is the only fertilizer contain: all the sof! 
elements found in Saeh, Ore erop. Analy: will = peers 
that they contain. a fin forth ° 
plant-toord yer -\-- n inteer cla: ‘or sain by 

ac ae 
ene e has sconsluaivaly establi Pebiisved the abo above Tact. 
Send Naar Ircular. A few good agents wanted. 
Address 
 MATEIELD FERTILIZER CO., 
13 Doane St., Boston, Mass. 








PLANTS alt: Kise OF SEEDS WITH PRECISION. 
Awardee pees Medal at eRe. Centen- 


the < Pret P 

ht " COs _ PLAN NG F SEN ACRES 
OF CORN. One man and a horse can plant from 

seven to ten acres of corn ppewe day, with the Planter, 
ata cost of from a 00 to 

COST TO PLA HEN ACRES BY HAND: 

Marking, man and oo 2 Gage. at OB......cce $6 00 
py twelve men, at $1. 12 00 
ten men, two meals & 
Ww asted, one bushel of corn 








8 errr Te £24 00 
Send for Circulars, ete., to 0, H. P. CORNELL, 
Proprietor fina Agr'lW LW orks, , Albany, N. Y. 





New Implements. 


THE BEST ALWAYS THE CHEAPEST. 


Ruy the Higganum Straw, Hay,and Fod- 
der Cutter, 


IT HAS NO EQUAL. 


We make 8 sizes—Nos. 1, 2, and 3. * 
Neo. 3 has as 4 pira Baives. 
Ne. Ene Suirel fs nives, 
Ne. as fesivss: 

WMll do more and —_— wok than any Cutter in 
CLARK'S. ROOT. ‘CUTTER. 
Acknow! to be th nl rfect root tter. 
Adepted anders ail firet-clase took vateore. 


Hieganum Manuf Corporation, 


%* Sole Manufacturers, 
HIGGANUM, CONN... U. Se Ac 











BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 


Bell weer West Troy, N. Y. 


cHimks? ACA CADE! YFACTORY i on I “ rat 
¥} mprev 
Patent Ee atalogues free. No poleare ae 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper aud Tin for Churches, 
 Alarme; Padms, etc, FULLY 
te sent Free. 
VANDUZEN Py TIF » Cincinnati, O. 
— —— ———— 


MEDICAL. 































ser aS rmeestree S, 
< x a 
& wf Nc gt ae 
os & _ > 
werd Sighs > LSE ia 


- Ki ONE YS! LIVER 


Osgood ’s Patent 


~ &=TON SCALES, Sd EY 


A vegetable reparation and the onl 
remedy 10 t the wortd for A Sg Ard ‘Diseane; 
Di aa ALL Kidney, ive 7, me 
THIS PRICE : yo 
' - fat Spreimenials cSthahighestoréer in proof 
ercure of Dimes, call for War 
includes Freight and everything necessary to sate . ee 
build and set the Scale in complete weighing order (ex- Sa For the cure © Beets and the ot 
copt the lumber and foundation). Fully warranted to call for Safe Kidney 
weigh any load, or any number of loads, as correctly pas” WARNER’S 
as the best tron lever scale, for one ycar or twenty 
years. To be pald for when proved correct. Refer- \ 7 ae qo 
Sree . 4 i 


ences and Llustrations in circulars. 
ers in 


OSGOOD & CO., Binghamton, N. Y- 





Medicine every- 
where. 











STANDARD FERTILIZERS. CAN cER 


has treated in 
Bone Superphosphate of Lime. a yee nearty- 15,000 anes within the 
oa Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. enn Dortore i. ae ened 


INTE removed ; Fistula nd 
New y geksae Aap Peper Street. lly treated. = 
o 


fér’s Asthma Specific and other pemnedien. * rite ne 
Fr “ Feet ‘on Si are invited to send foe a circular giving full particulars. Address 
Cirentar. 


W.J. P. KINGSLEY. M. D., Rome, N. Y. 


Office.of Dr, M..W. CASE, 938 Arch Sirect, Philadelphia, Pa. 


na reer! se. ts fearful effecss are corruption 
t, weak eyes, deafness; loss of voice, BRANCH 
loss a smell, disgusting odors, nasal defofmities, and finally 
From first to last it is ever aggressive. Ordi- OFFICE, 
suc: IS and 15 












nary ments are worse than useiqgs. If neglected while a cure is possible 


cess aed Aeardns Waument Br. MW. CAS 
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The Mier Pate Compuy’s' Hssterbrook’s Superior Steel Pens. | PLECTRO PLATE 
SUPERIOR | The Mest Pepalar in Use. <Q: aT RTIONERS. IN GREAT VARIETY 

SILVER- PLATED WARE. | | 046, 14, ace an. 161. Same plica 7 MADE BY THE : 


NEW DESIGNS 
FOR SPRING OF 1880 | 


NOW READY. 
FACTORIES: MIDDLETOWN, 


OFFIC’ 
13 Jobu treet, N o out 
Mate Street, icage, 


For Sale by all Leading I Dealers. 
JOHN corer 


Decorative Painter and Designer. 


, ope 8 for atic, and Ol and hdings 
a vieeon Kalo, nea {ind D tic Build 


ft we £5; . GEOMETRICA posaic 
sat ENGAUSTIO TEL rig TILE F VEMENTS, und vt TILES 
153 an and 123 81 ‘S Lith t., POTESDEE Nia, 


THERMOMETER, 


oe Glasses, Microscopes, Spoctagien, som, 
AT GREATLY BEDOCED PRICES 


my re atc 


mention this paper. 


PAYSON’S Sis indelible 


told oy ait araceeeere “ae 


A Gictin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 

















ream! ae the leaat ha 
tiona.”: . Alby Voudre none 


without injury ~ 
sarat Bt oSka 
throughout the Cat States, os is, 
Also found in New York Cit 

Sern Bros, Fhrich & Co., I. 
Fancy Goods Dealers. Beware of base imitations 
which are abroad. © offer $1,000 Reward for the 
arrest and proof of any ome the same 


3 Printing Press 


Prints cards lahets Ac. (Self tn ner 7%) 18 larger sizes 
eed wayne pe Te 
~ fer talhpe. cal Meriden, Coan 

OUR FRESH STOCK OF 
wHiTeEe HOLLY 
TS NOW READY. 

This, with our complete assortment of 
RARE AND FANCY WOODS, 


mneaing oo mn whovsake bu or is partie sularly worgh) 


Send for pricelist 
GEORGE W. READ & ©O., 


186 te 200 Lowis Street. , New York. 


Columbia Bicyele. 














A road machine. In 
medical profession 
the of or 
with Brice fiat it 
7 or 10 cta. for a 
Tie POPE ro fo. 





93 Summer Street, Boston, Masa. 


FISHERMEN |! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore. Md: 


|. Aacaaee for Price list, naming your County and 
The Original Elixir of _ 
CALISAYA BARK. 


Introduced by J. Mrumav, in 1880. 


Highly recommended for dyspeptics, convales- 
cents, the debilitated, those living in damp 
locutions, or exposed to the ague. Price, $1. 


J. UMILHAOS SON, 


PHARMACIST, 
w4 BROADW AY, N. Y. 








POR 


ABSOLUTE PURITY, 





K it R K’S a 





| Wap enice. N. J. THE nore oO STEEL PEN CO., 26 Jokn St., New York 








«= THE MACKINNON PEN. 










An Entirely New Writing Instrument |} 
for Desk or Pocket. Ge 


of eee — one filling, on any 
Hiting or copyin 


as dinebed can can be polished, is conical ‘ 
e paper as easily as a soft lead-pencil. 





















HERMETICALLY SEALED. 


Report No. 1185 of the F ranklin Institute of Philadelphia reads: 
“« The » poe of the Pen is ACTUALLY A RING OF IRIDIUM (di 
It is at once and useful, and for the 
| service rende red 18 NOT cosTLy. We cordially approve of the % 
instrument.” The Scientific American says: ‘‘Our daily use of it 
demonstrates to us that whoever supplies himself with 1 MacKinnon 
Pen possesses a good thing.” Nothing more appropriate as a gift § 
to a lady or gentleman. 
»>e~ Be carefal our Name is stamped on every Pen, as there 
re is a Cheap Imitation in the Market. el 
All who wish to avoid the annoyance of the common writing 
materials should examine the ** MacKinnon Pen” at their stationers, 
or address the manufacturers, 


D. MACKINNON & CoO., 
200 Broadway, N. Y. 


All persons owning one of our Pens of the first manufactare should senditto us j 
by registered mall, to be made over with all late improvements, Which will be done at 
mauufacturers’ price and warranted for three years. 


“mEla TVNOLLOGS 





u rable, Comfortable, - ‘Cleaaly, ealthfal, and pioenemptent. Altogether the 
Desirable Spring Bed in 


Most 
ROBERT EELS? & 00., Manafact ere Mo 210 Market £ Street, Philadelphia. 


| GOOK’S GRAND EXCURSIONS — 








GEO. P. 
ROWELL 


1880. wwstatwar raury. 1880. 


Grand Anouel wal Stidsammer Barty. Party. 


1808 tours. = 


CHURCH LIGRTS & SPECLALT, 
THE IVES PATENT LAMP 60. 


weuld call the attention of their friends generally to 
THEIR NEW STORE, 
Ne. 33 Barclay St. and 38 Park Place, 
to which they have just removed. They have many 
inducements to offer and many new styles to show. 


IVES’S PATENT LAMPS 


can be lighted, filled, and trimmed without Temov ing 
Globe, Shade, or Chimney. Sole manufacturers of 


BLACK MAN’S 
PATENT REFLECTOR BASES, 





Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 


For Ten Cents: One hundred 
page Pamphlet, with Lists of 
Newspapers and Advertising 
Rates. 


Eor Ten Dollars: Four lines 
inserted one week in Three 


mont perf for use in churches and storms 
Hundred and Fifty News- | ssa SBR to het a 


HF yt dapted to 


THE IVES PATENT LAMP CoO., 
33 Barclay ®t. and 38 Park Place, N.Y. 


papers. 


10 
Spruce St., 
N. Y. 








with 
35 Cents. | | Samenognteis Wane Baoabwar, N.Y. 


ON LIFE AND PROPERTY. 

it see gape geeaeainn 
Agedesesee neat 
ee 


will be paid to any person 
DSTRACE 
Brsonawror, N. 














—-—--- 


ESTABLISH ED 1 S30. 


in all the Markets. of this Country 


STANDARD] staxpazp 


EXCELLENCE 























REAL, WORTH, 
CENUINE WASHING QUALITIES. 


|S 0 A BSe 

















TO EUROPE!) 





bh MAP. 


containing full 
oF ov Bum ae sent fa & on. — —— me woes Tourtet | 
& CO ieaerere | 
x — ‘ares for over 
10 cents. 


261° Breadway. New 3 ae eee 4197. | 







Meriden Britannia 6o., 


No. 46 East 14th St., 


UNION SQUARE, 


New Yo 


DIAMOND HAMS. 








Ww. & B. “DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 
Ww : 
and 37 John St, New York 
v7 ’ 
MANUFACTURERS 
. PUMPs, 
ydraulic 
Pump and 


Works FOUNDED IN 1832. 
aw arded 






















Bet ; loom Manual ene s 
a ‘7 
Bpte cud id Outfits ot Bete — 


EVER MAD 


genuine Flacti aS 
tic Tre , 














To the Sheriff of Warren County, Greeting; 





THE 
Ww CONTINENTAL, OU, LARD ¢ ou 3 ra 
0! 

state ee non Pleas re inciden olden ip Warren, in 
; SEAL : _—o said Coun the first Monday 4 
Seseawentl there to AN. Hiram A. John: 
pO L. ina 
ot _ ot 
Wit the Honora! WETMORE 
ident of oux Court wre cee of 

ce 





to answer 
et Assumpsit, and have you ca and 


this fade) 
i? SS eee 
Sanaary AB certify this is tras copy of crfgine L writ 





HOTELS, BIARD, ETC. 


“The Arlington,” 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 








Opposite the Ww hite House, 


PRICE $3 AND $4 PER DAY, 


T. ROESSLE & SON, Proprieters. 
THE CONTINENTAL, 
Chestaut St., cor. 9th, Philadelphia. 

Terms : $8.00 to 94.50 per cay. 
J. E. KINGSLEY & CO. 











WU diei il 








Ses Suen Press, an axp 23 Rose 












